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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Retailers,  Manufacturers,  and  Importers 

There  are  special  reasons  why  Tiffany  &  Co.  are  able 
to  offer  peculiar  advantages  in  exclusiveness,  quality, 
and  value 

They  are  strictly  retailers  and  manufacture  and  import 
only  for  their  own  trade  and  never  sell  their  goods 
through  agents  or  other  dealers 

Their  manufactures  of  jewelry,  silverware,  leather  goods, 
stationery,  etc.,  combine  originality  of  design,  excellence 
of  material,  and  the  most  skilful  and  artistic  crafts¬ 
manship 

Their  importations,  from  the  art  centers  of  the  world, 
through  their  Paris  and  London  branches,  comprise  a 
complete  stock  of  china,  glassware,  marbles,  bronzes, 
fancy  goods,  novelties,  etc-,  and  include  many  unique 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  leading  artists 

Dealing  directly,  they  are  able  to  sell  their  wares  at 
prices  which  will  be  found  particularly  attractive  when 
compared  with  those  of  similar  articles  sold  elsewhere 

These  advantages  are  not  only  extended  to  those  who 
can  visit  the  establishment  but,  through  the  facilities 
of  a  specially  organized  correspondence  department, 
are  equally  available  to  those  living  at  a  distance  from 
New  York 

The  Tiffany  1910  Blue  Book,  a  760-page  catalogue, 
without  illustrations,  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37th  Street  New  York 
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WALTER  DAMROSCH  writes: 

“The  Welte-Mignon  is  the  most  remarkable  musical  invention  of  the  age” 


Paderewski  Playing  for  WELTE  M1GNON  Recording  Instrument 


THIS  remarkable  invention  marks  a  new  era  in  the  world  of  music  and  makes  possible  for  the 
first  time  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  musical  classics  by  the  world’s  most  famous  pianists. 
By  means  of  a  marvelous  recording  instrument  the  Welte-Mignon  Piano  renders  the  com¬ 
positions  played  by  the  various  virtuosos  with  exactly  the  same  interpretation,  touch  and  tone 
quality  peculiar  to  each. 

A  few  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from  the  world’s  most  famous  pianists: 


I.  J.  Haderewski  writes 

“The  Welte-Mignon  makes  a  tremendous  impression 
and  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the  musical  world.” 

cMrs.  Olga  Samaroff  writes 

“Although  my  enthusiasm  for  the  WELTE- 
MIGNON  is  well  known  to  you  I  feel  impelled  to  write 
you  how  delighted  I  am  with  the  records  of  my  own  playing 
which  I  have  heard  in  London. 

“The  reproduction,  not  only  technically  but  emotionally, 

Joseph  Hof  man  writes 


of  mood,  shading,  pedaling — in  fact,  every  detail,  is  won¬ 
derful.  It  is  indeed  a  marvelous  invention !” 

Validmir  V.  Pachman  writes 

“The  Welte-Mignon  reproduces  the  living  soul  of  the 
artist.  It  is  unequaled.” 

Edward  Grieg  writes 

“This  ingenious  invention  has  struck  me  with  admira¬ 
tion  ;  it  surpasses  all  other  essays  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
pianos.” 


“The  incomparable  Welte-Mignon  has  opened  an  eventful  future  for  the  musical  world.  Henceforth  the  piano  player 
will  be  on  a  level  with  the  productive  artists  in  regard  to  the  imperishability  of  his  work,  since  he  will  live  for  all  time  in  his 
work.  What  a  loss  it  means  to  us  not  to  have  had  the  Welte-Mignon  long  ago !  But  what  a  blessing  it  will  prove  to  future 
generations.” 


On  Exhibition  at  Welte-Mignon  Dealers’: 


Geo.  J.  Birkel  &  Co.,  345 
Clayton  Daynes  Music  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
B.  Dreher  &  Sons  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
E.  F.  Droop  &  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eilers  Music  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Eilers  Piano  House,  Portland,  Oregon 
Jesse  French  Piano  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gram,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Grinnell  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  Grunewald  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  W.  Jenkins,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Knight-Campbell  Music  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Lyon  &  Healy,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Booklets  a> 


1.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

C.  C.  Mellar  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Nordheimer  Piano  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada 
S.  Hospe  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sherman  &  Clay,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smith  &  Nixon,  Louisville,  Ky. 

R.  Wurlitzer  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Whitney  &  Courrier,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Hy.  F.  Miller  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass. 

Denton,  Cottier  &  Daniels,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Stetson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Johnston  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Wulschner-Steward  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

lull  information 


WELTE  ARTISTIC  PLAYER  PIANO  COMPANY 

273  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  the  Holland  House,  N.  Y. 
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The  International  Studio 


Copyright ,  iqoq ,  63/  John  Lane  Company 


Plates 


CONTENTS,  JANUARY,  1910 


JAMES  AUMONIER,  R.I. 

Water  Lilies 
See  page  liv 


JAMES  AUMONIER,  R.I. 

The  Borderland 
See  page  183 


EMMA  CIARDI 

Parole  Antiche 
See  page  195 


GABRIELLE  DEBILLE- 
MONT-CHARDON 

Petite  Kabyle 
See  page  21 1 


GABRIELLE  DEBILLE- 
MONT-CHARDON 

Petite  Fille  de  l’Ile  de  Marken 
See  page  21 1 


F.  SANGORSKI  AND 
G.  SUTCLIFFE 

Illuminated  Text 
See  page  221 


ANTOINE  WATTEAU 

Siene  Pastorale 
See  page  227 


LEON  DABO,  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER . By  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik. 

Five  Illustrations. 


PAGE 

Iv 


THE  LANDSCAPE  PAINTINGS  OF  JAMES  AUMONIER,  R.I. 

Eleven  Illustrations.  By  Walter  Bayes .  175 

SOME  AMERICAN  FIGURE  PAINTERS . By  Leila  Mechlin .  185 

Ten  Illustrations. 

EMMA  CIARDI,  PAINTER  OF  OLD  ITALIAN  GARDENS 

Ten  Illustrations.  By  L.  Brosch .  1 94 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  SKETCH  BOOK  OF  NORMAN  IRVING  BLACK .  204 

Six  Illustrations. 

MADAME  DEBILLEMONT-CHARDON’S  MINIATURES 

Seven  Illustrations.  By  Octave  Uzanne .  210 

ETCHED  BOOK  PLATES . By  Frank  Newbolt .  216 

Eleven  Illustrations. 

STUDIO  TALK  (From  Our  Own  Correspondents) .  223 

Thirty-eight  Illustrations. 

ART  SCHOOL  NOTES .  249 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES .  250 

One  Illustration. 

THE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  KEEPING  UP  TO  DATE .  256 

SOME  NOVEL  TILE  HOUSES . lxiii 

Five  Illustrations. 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  WALTER  R.  HINE  AT  BRANTWOOD,  SHORT 

HILLS,  N.  J .  lxv 

One  Illustration. 

THE  ART  OF  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON . By  Gustav  Kobbe . lxvii 

Five  Illustrations. 

SOME  PICTURES  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES  P.  > 
TAFT . By  Arthur  Hoeber .  lxxi 

Three  Illustrations. 

IN  THE  GALLERIES . lxxv 

Four  Illustrations. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  HOUSE  OF  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION . lxxviii 

Two  Illustrations. 


THE  GETTY  CENTER 

library 
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The  Old  Masters  Complete 

ALL  the  works  of  each  master  reproduced  most  faithfully  and 
beautifully.  Listed,  showing  Galleries,  public  and  private, 
where  originals  are  to-day.  Large  8vo,  cloth. 


Vol.  Price 

I.  RAPHAEL,  275  reproductions .  2.40 

II.  REMBRANDT,  Paintings,  565  reproductions .  4.20 

III.  TITIAN,  274  reproductions .  2.10 

IV.  DUERER,  447  reproductions .  3  00 

V.  RUBENS,  551  reproductions .  3.60 

VI.  VELASQUEZ,  146  reproductions .  1.80 

VII.  MICHELANGELO,  166  reproductions .  1.80 

VIII.  REMBRANDT,  Etchings,  402  reproductions .  2.40 

IX.  SCHWIND,  1265  reproductions . 4.50 

X.  CORREGGIO,  196  reproductions .  1.80 

XI.  DONATELLO,  277  reproductions .  2.40 

XII.  UHDE,  285  reproductions .  3.00 

XIII.  VAN  DYCK,  534  reproductions .  4.50 

XIV.  MEMLING,  197  reproductions .  2.10 

XV.  HANS  THOMA,  874  reproductions .  4.50 


PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SET  (15  VOLS.)  $40 

“  The  great  merit  of  these  books  over  many  excellent  publications  heretofore  available  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  furnish  not  a  mere  selection  of  the  master  s  work,  but  a  complete  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  entire  series.” — INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO.  The  only  complete  series  of  the 
Masterpieces  of  the  World's  Art  at  cost  price. 


COSTUMES 

All  Epochs  and  Countries 
476  colored  reproductions  shown  on 
1  19  Sumptuous  Plates,  with  index. 
4  to.  Boards,  $8.00. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Masterpieces  of  Architecture.  Vol. 
1. —  1  1:  Spain,  233  Full-Page  Il¬ 
lustrations,  8vo,  with  Index.  Cloth, 
per  vol.  $2.00. 

To  be  continued 

ALPHABETS 

Petzendorfer’s  Atlas 

150  Styles,  besides  the  Alphabets 
of  48  Foreign  Languages.  1,000 
Monograms,  etc. 

200  Initial  letters  in  Colors,  etc.  4to. 
Cloth,  $9.00. 

DECORATION 

Decorative  Vorbilder  Vol.  XX 

Portfolio  of  60  Colored 
Plates,  $5.00. 


ORNAMENT 

The  Famous  Dolmetsch  Encyclopedia 

1,500  Colored  Reproductions  on 
100  Plates.  Showing  the  Orna¬ 
ment  in  Detail  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  4to.  Cloth,  $9.00.  In¬ 
valuable  to  Art  Workers. 

FASHION 

People  and  Fashions 

of  the  1  8th  and  1 9th  Centuries.  By 
M.  Boehn. 

260  Colored  and  other  Illustrations. 
1  2  mo.  Cloth. 

Vol.  1.  1  8th  Century  . $3.00 

Vol.  II.  1790-1817  2.00 

Vol.  1  I  1.  1817-1842  .  2.00 

Vol.  IV.  1843-1875  .  2.00 

“These  volumes  may  without  exag¬ 
geration  be  called  the  most  charming 
productions  of  the  German  book 
market.” 


OUR  PRICES  INCLUDE  POSTAGE 

RITTER  &  FLEBBE  foreign  artsbooks  149B  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON 


For  Information  Concerning  Home 
Art  and  Decorative  Schemes 

the  undersigned  invite  correspondence  from  those  who  are  building  or 
decorating  and  furnishing  houses,  apartments  or  even  public  buildings. 

References  to  books  and  literature,  as  well  as  practical  suggestions  and 
advice,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  from  our  advisory  committee  or  from 
helpful  sources. 

Jlddress  inquiries  to 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  HOME  ART  AND  DECORATION 

Office  of  Secretary,  1 14  West  jid  Street,  New  York 


ADVENTURES  IN  CONYERSA- 
ZA  TION 

1 *  BY  JAS.  HOWARD  KEHLER 

OF  ART  AND  BUSINESS 

The  Business  Man:  Yes,  I  confess  to 
the  intention  of  writing  a  book  upon  art. 

The  Artist:  Why  not?  All  artists  as¬ 
sume  the  critical  spirit  toward  business. 
\  ou  have  quite  the  same  right  to  opinions 
upon  art  and  artists. 

I  he  Business  Man  :  I  did  not  say  that 
I  proposed  to  have  opinions  upon  either  art 
or  artists.  It  is  precisely  because  I  have  no 
opinions  respecting  either  that  I  find  mvself 
equipped  for  treating  the  subjects  of  both 
without  the  usual  limitations. 

The  Artist:  Excellent — but  I  see  you 
are  jesting. 

1  he  Business  Man  :  I  never  have  been 
more  earnest.  I  assure  you  that  the 


Philadelphia  Water  Color  Exhibition 

SOUTHERN  PINES 
BY  CHARLES  W.  HUDSON 


trouble  with  all  books  about  art  is  that  they 
have  been  written  by  men  with  opinions — 
or  facts,  which  are  quite  as  bad.  Facts,  at 
best,  are  but  the  small  change  of  life,  and 
opinions  are  mere  counterfeit  coin.  Ideas 
are  the  only  real  metal,  the  golden  eagles. 
If  it  should  turn  out  that  I  have  ideas  upon 
what  I  purpose  writing  about,  it  will  be 
solely  because  I  have  succeeded  in  dodging 
opinions  and  have  ignored  all  known  spe¬ 
cies  of  facts  which  relate  to  my  subject. 

The  Artist:  Goon.  You  interest  me 
beyond  measure — and  I  promise  to  take 
you  seriously. 

The  Business  Man:  What  a  mine  of 
texts  you  are  !  You  furnish  me  with  a  new 
cue  at  every  pause.  As  to  your  taking  me 
seriously,  I  would  hardly  expect  you,  being 
an  artist,  to  take  anything  otherwise.  You 
artists,  as  a  rule,  take  even  yourselves  seri- 
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WILLIAM  WATSON’S  NEW  POEMS 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

This  volume  contains  the  now  famous  “Woman  with  the  Serpent’s  Tongue,”  as  well  as  several  other  poems 
on  subjects  of  especial  interest  to-day,  such  as  “ Vivisection ,”  “ Leopold  of  Belgium,”  “  The  Church  To-day.” 
There  are  also  a  number  of  Mr.  Watson’s  splendid  sonnets. 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE’S  NEW  POEMS 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

“We  shall  not  fail  to  find  a  response  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  some  fugitive  mood,  some  lovely  line 
or  image  of  almost  every  poem  in  this  volume.  Only  from  a  poet  of  rare  vision  could  have  come  the  spiritual, 
spell-invoking  lines,  making  memorable  the  poem- — ‘A  Caravan  from  China  Comes.'  It  is  idle  to  measure  these 
delicate,  impalpable  things  with  the  yardstick  of  a  cold  and  practical  criticism." 

— JESSIE  B.  RITTEN HOU SE,  in  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 


LAURENCE  HOPE’S  COMPLETE  WORKS 

(Uniform  edition.  3  volumes.  Boxed) 

12mo.  Cloth  $4.50  net  Postage  35  cents  Half  morocco  $12.00  net  Postage  50  cents 
INDIA’S  LOVE  LYRICS,  including  the  “  Garden  of  Kama” 

STARS  OF  THE  DESERT  LAST  POEMS,  translations  from  the  Book  of  Indian  Love 

{Also  sold  separately )  Cloth  12mo.  $1.50  net  Half  morocco,  $4.00  net  Postage  10  cents 


SONGS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  OF  KAMA 

By  LAURENCE  HOPE  4to.  Large  Gift  Book  Profusely  Illustrated  $3.00  net  Postage  15  cents 

“  She  holds  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee.”  “ Has  a  tone  and  a  color  of  its  own,  and  it  will  find  its  place 
in  our  literature  and  live  there.” — The  Bookman. 

“  No  woman  has  written  lines  so  full  of  a  strange  primeval  savagery — -a  haunting  music — the  living  force  of  poetry.” — Spectator. 


SELECTED  POEMS  OF  JOHN  DAVIDSON 

16mo.  Cloth,  $1.25  net  Leather,  $1.50  net  Postage  6  cents 

Davidson  has  come  into  world-wide  fame  through  Mr.  Watson’s  “Woman  with  the  Serpent’s  Tongue,”  said  to  be  inspired  by 
Davidson’ s  tragic  disappearance  and  death.  Davidson’s  poems  and  ballads  are  well  worth  knowing. 


THE  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON 

POEMS  NEW  POEMS  SISTER  SONGS 

Cloth  Sq.  12mo.  $1.75  net  Postage  10  cents  each 

SELECTED  POEMS 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  10  cents 

THE  HOUND  OF  HEAVEN 

( Special  Edition )  16mo.  50  cents  net  Postage  5  cents 

{Also  included  in  Poems  and  Selected  Poems) 


STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 

(Uniform  Complete  Sets) 

Cloth  $5.00  net  Express  50  cents  Half  morocco,  $15.00  net  Express  50  cents 

POEMS 

PAOLO  AND  FRANCESCA  HEROD 

NEW  POEMS 

{Also  Sold  Separately )  Cloth  $1.25  nei  Half  morocco,  $4.00  net  Postage  10  cents 


SAPPHO 

Memoir,  Text,  Selected  Renderings,  and  a  Literal  Translation  by  HENRY  THORNTON  WHARTON 
{New  Edition )  $2.00  net  Illustrated  'n  Photogravure  Postage  10  cents 

No  poet  of  antiquity  is  more  popular  than  this  first  of  women  singers. 

CARMINA 


By  T.  A.  DALY  Author  of  “Canzoni,”  etc.  12mo.  $1.00  net  Postage  10  cents 

“  What  Riley  is  to  the  homely  farmers  of  the  middle  West  Daly  is  to  the  Italian  immigrant.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

“Verses  of  exceeding  beauty.  The  joyousness  and  lyrical  quality  of  Suckling  and  his  associate  poets.  In  the  dialect  songs  the 
emotional  Italian  heart — the  tender  sentiment  of  the  Irish — is  exquisitely  reflected  in  lines  that  are  as  perfect  in  form  as  in  feeling." 

— Baltimore  Sun. 

KING  ALFRED’S  JEWEL 

By  KATRINA  TRASK  Author  of  “Mors  et  Victoria”  “Night  and  Morning,”  etc.  With  colored  frontispiece  reproducing  the  Jewel 

now  at  Oxford  Third  Edition  Cloth  12mo.  $1.25  net  Full  Levant,  $10.00  net  Half  Levant,  $4.00  net  Postage  10  cents 

“  This  was  something  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  by  doing  it  in  this  fashion  the  author  has  earned  both  admiration  and  gratitude." 

—HENR  Y  VAN  D  YKE,  in  The  Outlook. 

“  The  English-speaking  world  has  waited  a  thousand  years  for  a  worthy  dramatic  impersonation  of  King  Alfred,  and  here  it  is. 
.  .  .  The  play  will  stand  not  alone  upon  the  grateful  response  it  wins  from  the  English  national  heart,  but  as  a  work  of  art. 

The  author  is  supremely  a  poet,  the  master  of  metaphor  not  less  than  of  melody.  .  .  .  It  is  a  play  not  only  to  be  read  but  to  be  acted. 

.  .  .  This  vivid  drama  is  not  cast  in  the  conventional  classic  mold.  It  is  distinctly  and  wholly  English  in  spirit  and  form,  and 

intensely  modern — but  breathing  the  air  of  morning,  of  springtime,  of  fresh  adventure.” 

■ — HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN,  in  the  New  York  Timeo  Saturday  Review. 


THE  POEMS  OF  A.  G.  BENSON 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

These  poems  are  highly  modern  scripts  of  life,  pictures  highly  visualized  and  applications  nobly  sincere." — Chicago  Tribune. 
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The  surface  of  your  drawing 
paper  works  with  you  or 
against  you — there  is  no  half¬ 
way  about  it. 

Even  with  everything  in  his  favor 
the  artist  has  enough  to  contend 
with,  no  matter  in  what  medium  he 
is  working,  without  having  con¬ 
stantly  to  fight  against  the  irregular¬ 
ities  or  complete  unsuitability  of  the 
paper  on  which  he  is  working. 

That  is  why  the  most  successful 
artists  use 

Strathmore 

Drawing  Papers 
and  Boards 

They  give  themselves  every  ad¬ 
vantage  and  at  least  insure  a  fair 
start — without  a  handicap. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
Strathmore  and  the  papers  you’re 
not  sure  of  is  so  little  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  diffeience  in  the  work¬ 
ing  surfaces  and  the  difference  in 
finished  results  that  you  can  hardly 
afford  to  use  any  other  papers. 

There  is  a  Strathmore  paper  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  your  requirements, 
whether  you  are  an  artist,  designer 
or  architect.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  sample  books,  or  write  us. 

MITTINEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY 

“Strathmore  Quality  ”  Mills 
Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Pens  for  All  Purposes 

Perhaps  you’re  an  artist,  or  an  engrosser,  a  book-keeper,  a  stu¬ 
dent,  or  just  an  ordinary  letter  writer — there’s  a 

SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PEN 

for  you.  Points  are  delicately  adjusted  and  smoothly  ground.  A  sam¬ 
ple  card  of  12  different  patterns  sent  for  6  cents  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


ously.  The  extent  to  which  you  take 
things  seriously  is,  of  course,  the  measure 
of  your  limitation.  To  take  oneself  or 
any  other  single  fact  in  this  world  seriously 
is  to  make  the  atom  momentous  and  indi¬ 
cates  simply  lack  of  perspective — the  most 
elementary  constituent  of  all  genius. 

Take  me  seriously,  indeed !  If  I  were 
able  to  take  myself  seriously  for  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  one  moment  and  were  able  at  the 
same  time  to  retain  any  measure  of  per¬ 
spective,  one  side  of  my  ego  would  have  the 
vastest,  most  Homeric  laugh  in  history  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  Oh,  it  would  be 
huge. 

And  though  I  speak  in  the  subjunctive 
mood,  I  have  no  need  to,  as  the  thing  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  and  I  have  experienced  it 
many  times.  You  never  will  know  the  ul¬ 
timate  quintessence  of  pure  mirth  until  you 
are  able  to  stand  off  and  contemplate  your 
own  fool  self  in  the  act  of  taking  yourself 
seriously !  I  assure  you  it  is  rib  splitting. 

The  ability  to  do  this  naturally  and  spon¬ 
taneously  indicates  possession  of  the  sense 
of  humor  in  the  wth  power — and  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  a  man  is  possessed  of  the 
sense  of  humor  is,  of  course,  the  precise 
measure  of  his  sanity.  Sense  of  humor  is 
but  another  name  for  sense  of  values,  which 
again  is  but  perspective,  which  is,  as  I  have 
said,  the  first  element  of  genius. 

Mark  Twain  is  at  once  the  sanest  and 
the  least  understood  of  Americans.  His 
sense  of  humor  is  the  purest  we  have 
known — that  is,  his  sense  of  values  is  the 
most  accurate ;  therefore,  his  genius  comes 
nearer  to  being  absolute  than  any  other  we 
have  produced.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
our  people  believe  that  his  function  is  to 
amuse,  and  that  in  laughing  at  his  witti¬ 
cisms  they  have  apprehended  the  quality  of 
the  man.  The  joke  is  upon  the  age,  and  I 
have,  in  my  portfolio  there,  documentary 
proof  that  Twain  knows  it.  He  has  more 
living,  loving,  loyal  friends  to-day  than  any 
other  American,  and  yet  were  his  sense  of 
values  less  sure  he  would  be,  as  he  comes 
near  to  being  at  times,  the  loneliest  Ameri¬ 
can  alive.  If  you  happen  to  return  to 
America  in  a  thousand  years,  and  are  able 
then  to  remember  and  understand  Twain 
in  the  light  of  the  better  knowledge  of  that 
day,  you  will  wonder  why  the  Americans 
who  lived  with  him  did  not  elect  him  presi¬ 
dent,  protector  and  potentate,  and  petition 
him  prayerfully  to  rule,  civilize  and  save 
them. 

The  paradox  in  the  thing  lies  plainly  in 
the  fact  that  a  race  which  could  do  that 
would  not  be  in  special  need  of  a  savior. 

The  Ages  continue  successively  to  cru¬ 
cify  their  saviors ;  some  with  the  cross,  some 
with  kindness,  some  with  mirth  and  some 
with  misunderstanding,  but  they  crucify 
them,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  first 
or  the  last  method  is  the  more  cruel.  The 
first  age  which  does  not  follow  precedent  in 
this  line  will  have  outlived  the  race’s  need 
for  salvation  and  will  not  produce  a  man  a 
thousand  years  ahead  of  his  time. 

The  Artist:  Your  mental  acrobatics 
are  interesting  to  the  point  of  fascination, 
but  you  hardly  are  convincing.  If  one 
does  not  take  himself  and  his  own  work 
seriously  he  scarcely  can  expect  others  to 
do  so. 

The  Business  Man  :  Good.  I  am  glad 
to  get  back  to  the  muttons  with  which  we 
started — art  and  artists.  Y our  last  remark 
is  without  doubt  the  first  one  you  heard  at 
your  first  art  school.  And  it  shows  as 
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LADY  CARDIGAN'S  MEMOIRS 

"BEIJWC 

“My  'Recollection 

BY  THE 

COUNTESS;  OF  CARDIGAN  and  lancastre 

[8vo.  Illustrated.  $3.50  net.  Postage  35  cents 

In  1858  Lady  Cardigan,  then  Miss  de  Horsey,  married  the  first 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  hero  of  the  famous  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
As  her  second  husband  she  married  Count  de  Lancastre,  a  descendant 
of  the  princely  house  of  John  of  Gaunt.  She  knew  intimately  all  the 
most  distinguished  people  of  the  Victorian  era  and  was  the  friend  o 
several  royal  personages.  It  was  the  present  King  of  England  who 
dissuaded  her  from  marrying  Disraeli.  Her  book  contains  many 
frank  and  intimate  stories  about  the  most  interesting  English  people 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  These  recollections  will  destroy 
forever  many  story-book  notions  about  the  primness  of  Victorian 
society  and  do  much  to  prove  the  similarity  of  human  nature  in  all 
ages. 

“One  of  the  most  astonishing  books  ever  written .” 

New  York  Tribune. 


What  LONDON  says : 

“In  some  circles  the  book  was  considered  a  bombshell.  Talk  of  reprisals  against  the  writer  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Lady  Cardigan 
retired  to  the  country  to  enjoy  the  sensation  she  had  caused.  Nothing  was  discussed  but  these  ‘  Recollections, ’  and  the  book  sold  as  books 
rarely  sell  nowadays.  Book  shops  were  raided  for  the  volume,  and  the  stocks  soon  depleted.  The  libraries  were  besieged  by  eager  throngs 
clamoring  for  the  entertaining  volume. 

“No  one  is  immune  from  this  gossiper,  who  has  seen  and  heard  the  life  of  courts  and  high  society  for  more  than  eighty  years.  The 
paternity  of  George  IV  is  a  matter  of  discussion  with  her  and  the  matrimonial  relations  of  many  a  famous  couple  are  dissected  under  a 
light  which  is  even  more  powerful  than  the  Finsen." — London  Daily  Express. 

What  the  COUNTESS  OF  CARDIGAN  says: 

“My  aim  was  simply  to  record  facts  and  throw  a  sidelight  on  the  life  of  the  day.  If  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  do  that  before  it 
is  not  my  fault.  There  is  no  lie  in  my  book.  Every  single  word  of  it  is  truth.  .  .  .  There  is  no  spite  or  malice  in  thebook.  For  one 

person  who  says  it  is  indiscreet  there  are  ten  who  say  it  is  amusing.  ...  I  have  related  nothing  but  facts,  and  a  book  of  recollections 
should  be  a  book  of  truth.” — London  Daily  Express. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

Broadway  at  54th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Near  50th  Street  Subway  Station,  53d  Street  Elevated  and  all  Surface  Lines.  Near  Depots,  Shops  and  Central  Park 

NEW  AND  FIREPROOF 


Strictly  First  Class.  Rates  Reasonable.  $2.50  with  bath  and  up.  All  Hard¬ 
wood  Floors  and  Oriental  Rugs.  Ten  minutes’  walk  to  twenty  theaters 

EXCELLENT  RESTAURANT  PRICES  MODERATE 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON,  formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

R.  J.  BINGHAM,  formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 

Only  New  York  Hotel  window-screened  throughout 
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THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.’S 
ART  BOOKS 


A  History  of  Architecture 

VOLUME  TWO 
By  Russell  Sturgis 

This  volume  heats  of  the  architecture  of  India,  China,  Japan  and  Persia, 
the  early  Christian  monuments,  the  Byzantine  and  Moslem  architecture,  and 
concludes  with  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  Developed  or  Later  Romanesque. 

The  third  and  final  volume  will  be  written  by  Arthur  L.  Frothingham, 
A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  who  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Sturgis’s  point  of  view, 
and  will  be  ready  in  1910. 

Imperial  8vo.  About  1,500  pages.  1 , 1  00  illustrations 
Cloth,  net,  per  vol.,  $5.00.  Half  morocco,  net,  per  vol.,  $7.50 
Carriage  extra 

Mediaeval  Architecture 

TWO  VOLUMES 
By  A.  Kingsley  Porter 

A  wonderfully  complete  history  of  the  development  of  architecture,  with 
special  relation  to  the  Gothic.  Volume  1  deals  with  the  origins  of  Mediaeval 
Architecture,  Volume  II  with  Mediaeval  Architecture  in  France.  The  work 
is  scholarly  and  scientific,  though  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  general 
reader.  Cloth.  1 ,000  pages.  300  illustrations 

Net,  per  set,  $15.00.  Carriage  extra 

Building  a  Home 

SECOND  EDITION 

By  H.  VV.  Desmond  and  H.  W.  Frohne 

A  practical  book  with  32  illustrations,  plans,  specifications. 

Octavo.  Net,  $1.80 

Modern  Artists 

By  Christian  Brinton 

A  notable  contribution  by  a  distinguished  art  critic ;  superbly  illustrated. 
The  text  is  treated  in  a  vital  and  informing  manner.  The  book  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  a  knowledge  of  modern  art. 

56  illustrations,  4  in  color,  Net,  $6.00 

Send  for  circulars  giving  other  titles. 


The  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  33  East  17th  St.,  NewYork 


LEATHER  FOR  ART  WORK 
at  LOWEST  PRICES 

For  Pyrography,  Dens,  Cozy  Comers,  Sitting  Rooms,  etc. 

Nothing  so  neat  or  artistic  as  rooms  decorated  with  burnt  or  etched  leather.  Art  leather  decorations 
offer  hundreds  of  ways  for  beautifying  homes  at  little  cost.  Order  skins  now  and  decorate  for  friends  as 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Table  covers,  sofa  pillows,  book  covers,  calendars,  picture  racks,  etc.,  are  a  few  of  the  many  things 
you  can  make.  We  furnish  skins  suitable  for  all  purposes;  we  buy  in  quantities  sufficiently  great  to  give  you 
the  smallest  possible  price  and  largest  selection.  Ooze  calf,  ooze  sheep,  Russia  calf,  etc.,  and  we  will  send 

LIBERAL  FREE  SAMPLES 

Let  us  know  what  shade  you  prefer  and  we  will  send  on  a  variety  for  you  to  choose  from.  Write  to-day. 

M.  B.  WILLCOX,  28  Spruce  Street,  New  York 

OLDEST  FANCY  LEATHER  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


clearly,  perhaps,  as  anything  you  might 
have  said,  the  fundamental  weakness  and 
falsity  of  the  foundation  upon  which  mod¬ 
ern  art  instruction  rests. 

The  art  instructor,  as  you  know,  is  not, 
in  most  cases,  an  artist.  He  usually  is  a 
person  who  laboriously  has  acquired  from 
other  art  instructors  such  limitations  as  he 
did  not  naturally  come  by,  and  who  then 
proceeds  laboriously  and  with  infinite  sin¬ 
cerity  and  sedateness  to  impart  them  to 
others.  The  admonition  to  take  yourself 
and  your  infantile  art  seriously  is  either  the 
merest  parrotlike  repetition  of  what  your 
art  instructor  has  heard  from  other  art  in¬ 
structors — a  part  of  his  acquired  limita¬ 
tions — or  it  is  a  trick  in  the  unmanly  art  of 
self  defense.  He  knows  of  a  certainty  that 
if  you  cannot  be  trained  in  the  habit  of  tak¬ 
ing  all  things  seriously  you  are  likely  to 
take  him  somewhat  less  seriously  than  he 
could  wish. 

All  great  men  are  in  earnest,  but  to  be 
truly  great  is  to  be  in  one’s  own  greenroom, 


Water  Color  Exhibition ,  New  York 

THE  PLAITED  DRESS 
BY  TONY  NELL 


behind  the  scenes  of  one’s  own  miming. 
To  be  in  that  position  of  vantage  in  relation 
to  one’s  own  travail  is  to  see  the  gaping  con¬ 
trast  between  what  issues  and  what  might 
issue  if  one  were  only  greater ! 

Genius  always  apprehends  so  much 
more  of  the  infinite  that  it  can  materialize 
that,  if  it  is  wholly  sane,  it  sees  the  Cyclo¬ 
pean  humor  of  its  own  situation  along  with 
the  rest — and  laughs. 

Mediocrity  sours,  sulks  and  suicides; 
but  genius,  having  the  sense  of  relativity, 
knows  the  highest  reaches  of  the  race  as 
futility,  and,  therefore,  will  not,  cannot, 
take  itself  and  its  own  puny  efforts  seri¬ 
ously,  except  as  a  further  contribution  to 
its  own  gaiety. 

No,  your  art  instructor,  along  with  your 
whole  modern  system  of  art  instruction,  is 
a  negligible  quantity  so  far  as  real  art  is 
concerned.  They  both  are  a  product  of 
cheap  commercialism  and  their  sole  con¬ 
tribution  to  society  is  the  pink-tea  school  of 
art  and  artists.  They  spoil  much  good 
material  for  useful  artisans,  farmers,  black¬ 
smiths,  cobblers  and  cooks,  to  the  end  of  a 
vast  output  of  very  poor  artists.  And  the 
most  vicious  thing  they  practise  and  preach 
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One  of  the  Six  Best  Sellers 
MARGARITA’S  SOUL 

12mo.  Profusely  illustrated. 


$1.50 


By  "INGRAHAM  LOVELL” 

“  Thacker  ay  an  touch.” — New  York  Tribune. 

“Suggestive  oj  ‘ Trilby.’  A  style  and  a  serious  purpose  which  elevates  the  book  above  those 
meant  merely  to  amuse.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

THE  HAVEN 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTS  12mo.  $1.50 

“  In  the  love  story  of  Ned  Major  and  DeborahHoneywillMr.  P  hill  pots  reaches  heights  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  beauty  comparable  only  to  a  similar  episode  described  by  George  Meredith  in  ‘  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.’  Boy  and  girl,  they  plight  their  troth  in  an  hour  of  supreme  rap¬ 
ture  that  is  amazing  in  its  innocence  and  spontaneity.” — Boston  Transcript. 

THE  BALL  AND  THE  GROSS 

By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON  12mo.  $1.50 

A  new  novel  [in  which  Mr.  Chesterton  shows  the  practical  application  oj  the  theories  oj 
jaitli  and  rationalism  which  he  set  jorth  so  brilliantly  in  “  Heretics  ”  and  “Orthodoxy.” 

THE  DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  MAURIN 

By  JEAN  AICARD  12mo.  $1.50 

This  heroic-comic  romance  oj  modern  Provence  is  filled  with  the  gaiety  typical  oj  the  French.  Maurin,  King  oj  the  Maures,  is  a 
mighty  hunter  and  a  mighty  liar. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND 

By  MAUD  DIVER.  Author  of  “The  Great  Amulet,**  etc.  12mo.  $1.50 

Maud  Diver’s  previous  books  have  reached  a  circulation  of  100,000  copies.  Mrs.  Diver’s  romances  have  a  freshness  reminiscent  of 
Kipling’s  famous  Indian  stories,  and  she  is  able  to  create  characters  who  seem  actually  alive. 

THE  HOLY  MOUNTAIN 

By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS.  Author  of  "A  Poor  Man’s  House”  12mo.  $1.50 

“  Unusual  gift  of  observation  and  an  exceeding  cleverness  in  the  delineation  of  manner s,  and  the  story  is  told  with  ease  and  strength  ” 

— Chicago  Evening  Po*t. 

TESTIMONY 

By  ALICE  and  CLAUDE  ASKEW  12mo.  $1.50 

A  vivid  story  of  New  England  life  by  the  authors  oj  “  The  Shulamite.”  The  struggle  oj  a  man  for  his  wife’s  love  and  a  study  of  a 
woman’s  efforts  for  happiness. 

WHEN  A  WOMAN  WOOS 

By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT.  The  Author  of  “The  Kiss  of  Helen”  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50 

“  U  nique.  Audrey  is  an  exquisite  creature.  She  is  very  human  and  she  has  odd  faults,  faults  for  which  you  adore  her.  The  book 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  study  of  the  relations  of  men  and  women  m  the  particular  institution  of  marriage.  It  is  an  attempt  to  define  what  a 
marriage  is,  and  it  shows  very  decidedly  what  it  is  not.  Full  of  the  material  of  life.  Worth  reading  more  than  once.” 

— Hildegarde  Hawthorne  in  N.  Y.  Times, 

ANNE  PAGE 

By  NETTA  SYRETT  12mo.  $1.50 

“Subtlety  oj  character  delineation  and  charm  of  style.  For  lovers  oj  delicately  shaded  fiction.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“ Delicate  touches.  Anne  Page  is  a  charming  character.” — Washington  Star, 

GERMAINE 

By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50 

The  picture  oj  a  woman’s  saving  love  painted  on  a  broad  canvas.  The  scene  oj  the  story  shifts  from  Constantinople  to  New  York 
London  and  Paris. 

THE  EAGLE’S  NEST 

A  Romance  of  the  Boyhood  of  Napoleon.  By  ALLAN  McAULAY  12mo.  $1.50 

“  Vivid  pictures  oj  the  political  unrest,  as  well  as  of  the  private  life  oj  the  untamed  island.  Quite  above  the  too  fluid  current  oj 
modern  historical  romance.  ...  A  controlling  sense  of  proportion  in  the  distribution  of  history,  geography ,  manners,  landscape,  char¬ 
acter  drawing  and  invention.  Fine  dignity  of  construction." — Nation. 

“Novel  readers  will  be  charmed  by  the  story  and  the  vivid  phrases  of  the  writer.”  _ r.\ 

— San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

TRIAL  BY  MARRIAGE 

By  WILFRID  SCARBOROUGH  JACKSON  12mo.  $1.50 

The  story  of  a  young  man  educated  as  uniquely  as  Richard  Feverel.  The  plot  is  unusually 
ingenious. 

THE  NEED  OF  CHANGE 

By  JULIAN  STREET  l£mo.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 

“A  sketch  too  good  to  miss.  Deliciously  funny.” — Baltimore  Sun. 

“  Delightful .  Jovial  and  joyous  as  a  fat  man’s  hearty  laugh.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

THE  ODD  MAN 

By  ARNOLD  HOLCOMBE  12mo.  $1.50 

The  hero  oj  this  story  is  the  owner  oj  one  oj  the  best  pieces  oj  land  in  a  rising  place.  Railway 
companies,  landlords  and  builders  endeavor  to  make  him  give  up  his  land  and,  at  last,  through  the 
act  oj  an  enemy,  he  is  on  the  point  oj  giving  way.  Then  something  happens  which  causes  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  his  plans  and  leaves  him  more  firmly  than  ever  entrenched  in  his  cottage. 
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Any  additional  information  concerning  art  study  and  tuition,  as  well 
G  ^  _  1  _  as  circulars  and  advice,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  free  of  charge, 

IL/ULo  by  department.  Address  School  Department,  The  Inter¬ 

national  Studio,  110-114  W.  32d  St.,  N.  Y. 

ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Established  1875 

WINTER  TERM  OPENS  OCTOBER  4,  1909 

.  .  INSTRUCTORS  .  . 

GEORGE  B.  BRIDGMAN  EDWARD  DUFNER  F.  LUIS  MORA 

ALICE  BECKINGTON  THOMAS  FOGARTY  BIRGE  HARRISON 

WILLIAM  M.  CHASE  JAMES  EARLE  FRASER  EUGENE  SPE1CHER 

FRANK  VINCENT  DU  MOND  GEORGE  KRIEHN.  Ph.  D.  JOHN  CARLSON 

RHODA  HOLMES  NICHOLLS  AUGUSTUS  VINCENT  TACK 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

215  WEST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  APPLIED  ART 

Successors  to  Chase  School  2237  BROADWAY  Corner  of  80th  Street,  New  York  City 

WINTER  TERM,  September  7,  1909,  to  June  1,  1910 

A  school  of  individual  training,  developing  original  thought  and  expression  along  lines  thor¬ 
oughly  artistic  and  practical. 

Classes  day  and  evening  in  Life,  Portrait,  Illustration,  Composition,  Design,  Normal  Train¬ 
ing,  Interior  Decoration,  Costume  Design  and  the  Crafts.  Diplomas  and  Certificates. 

Painting — Irving  R.  Wiles.  Life  and  Illustration — Kenneth  Hayes  Miller,  Rae  Sloan  Bredin. 
Design,  Interior  Decoration  and  Normal  Training — Frank  Alvah  Parsons.  Metal — Grace  Hazen. 

Circular  on  application  to 

SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Secretary 


HENRI  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Claisei  in  Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition  under  the  instruction  of  Robert  Henri 

PORTRAIT  CLASSES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  DAY  AND  EVENING  LIFE  CLASSES  FOR 
WOMEN.  DAY  AND  EVENING  LIFE  CLASSES  FOR  MEN.  COMPOSITION  CLASS 
SEASON  OF  1909-1910  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  6 

Henri  School  of  Art,  1947  Broadway,  New  York 


is  that  dangerous  doctrine  of  taking  one¬ 
self  seriously. 

The  Artist:  You  are  better  at  analysis 
than  I  am;  perhaps  you  can  explain  why 
you  refer  disdainfully  to  modern  commer¬ 
cialism,  in  which  you  are  a  potent  factor 
and  for  which  you  must  take  some  respon¬ 
sibility.  You  probably  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  the  most  baneful  influence  of  the 
age,  in  so  far  as  its  effect  upon  idealism  and 
imaginative  effort  is  concerned.  It  values 
what  it  calls  “art”  only  as  a  means  to  in¬ 
crease  its  sales  of  products,  which  are  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  most  part,  “cheap  and 
nasty”  because  of  that  same  lack  of  the  old 
idealism  of  which  modern  commercialism 
has  robbed  industry  as  well  as  art.  What 
have  you  to  say  for  the  system? 

The  Business  Man:  You  continue  to 
demonstrate  your  want  of  perspective.  It 
is  not  commercialism  that  is  base,  any  more 
than  art  itself  is  base  or  industry  is  base. 
As  in  everything  else,  it  is  individual  point 
of  view  in  the  practice  of  the  thing  that 
makes  it  mean  or  otherwise.  In  com¬ 
merce,  as  in  art,  the  meanness  arises  from 
little  men  taking  their  little  selves  seriously 
and  looking  upon  their  little  work  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  end  in  itself.  Lacking  the  funda¬ 
mental  requirement — sense  of  values,  sense 
of  humor  or  perspective — which  are,  in  the 
last  analysis,  identical  things — they  per¬ 
ceive  such  objectives  as  riches,  influence, 
social  position,  etc.,  as  important  ends  of 
their  activity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
these  things  are  the  merest  by-products. 

Great  minds  know  that  all  great  ends  are 
subjective.  Objectively  they  view  life  as  a 
great  and  glorious  game — a  mummery,  a 
sport,  a  spectacle,  an  earthwide,  yes,  a  uni¬ 
versal  pageant,  a  cosmical  and  comical 
jousting  in  which  they  have  been  given  a 
part  to  play,  by  whom  they  know  not,  why, 
they  know  not;  nor  do  they  know  the  be¬ 
ginning  nor  the  end  of  the  play,  nor  the 
worth  of  the  trophies  they  may  win,  there 
being  no  cosmic  pawnshop  to  pass  on  the 
results  until  the  prizes  have  been  rendered 
dross  by  death.  It  all  is  very  funny  and 
very  interesting  to  those  who  can  see  it. 
C’est  rire  sous  cape,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
only  sanity  and  salvation. 

You  will  remember  that  I  qualified  my 
use  of  the  word  commercialism.  I  said 
“cheap”  commercialism.  Like  cheap  art, 
it  is  the  practice  of  ponderous  little  men, 
whose  pompous  efforts  and  petty  results 
are  momentous  only  to  themselves,  and 
whose  deadly  seriousness  never  is  more 
than  serio-comic  to  the  man  of  cosmic  view. 

Commercialism,  my  serious  Artist,  is 
quite  as  dignified  as  art,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
more  so.  It  is  something  that  neither  you 
nor  I  are  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible 
for.  It  happens  to  be  the  typical  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  time.  That  is  why  you,  having 
been  born  out  of  time,  are  out  of  touch,  and 
why  I  am  sane  and  satisfied — and  amused. 
You  are  behind  the  schedule,  that’s  all,  and 
I  am  ahead  of  it. 

The  normal  man,  the  man  who  can  be 
elected  president,  for  instance,  because  he 
is  the  exact  average  of  the  majority  in  his 
time,  is  right  on  the  schedule.  In  fact,  he 
establishes  the  schedule.  The  man  behind 
his  time  is  forever  expressing  himself  in  the 
terms  of  another  age,  and  is,  of  course,  mis¬ 
understood  and  unhappy.  The  man  ahead 
of  his  time  is  safe  only  if  he  is  far  enough 
ahead  to  be  fairly  complete — to  have  fin¬ 
ished,  in  a  sense,  the  development  of  his 
ego.  Such  a  one  is  able  to  look  back 
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F  or  the  artist  who  appreciates  good  China 
A  s  for  quality,  none  better 
V  alued  only  by  merit 
O  riginal  designs  and  latest  shapes 
R  egular  prices  and  cheaper  than  other  makes 
I  ncomparable  for  beauty,  glaze  and  finish 
T  ransparency  clear  white  without  clouds 
E  mbraces  all  the  qualities  of  China 


WALTER  CRANE’S  PICTURE  BOOKS 

New  Editions.  Each  containing  a  group  of  three  Toy  Books  bound  in  one  volume,  with  a  dec¬ 
orative  cloth  cover,  end  papers,  and  a  newly  written  and  designed  title  page  and  preface.  $to. 
$1.25  each.  Toy  Books,  each  part  in  paper  covers,  25  cents. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  known  illustrators  for  children.  His 
drawings  have  so  much  individuality  that  Maeterlinck,  in  his  “Blue  Bird,’’  directs  several  of  his 
characters  to  be  dressed  like  Mr.  Crane’s  drawings. 

SPECIAL  NEW  VOLUMES 
Song  of  Sixpence  and  Red  Riding  Hood  Picture  Books 


I.  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 

II.  Princess  Belle  Etoile 

III.  The  A  B  C  of  Old  Friends 

Beauty  and  the  Beast  Picture  Book 

I.  Beauty  and  the  Beast 

II.  The  Frog  Prince 

III.  The  Hind  in  the  Wood 


I.  Red  Riding  Hood 
II.  The  Forty  Thieves 
III.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

Mother  Hubbard’s  Picture  Book 

I.  Mother  Hubbard 
II.  The  Three  Bears 
III.  The  Absurd  ABC. 


Goody  Two  Shoes’  Picture  Book 

I.  Goody  Two  Shoes 
II.  Aladdin 

III.  The  Yellow  Dwarf 

Cinderella’s  Picture  Book 


This  Little  Pig’s  Picture  Book 

I.  This  Little  Pig 
II.  The  Fairy  Ship 
III.  King  Luckieboy’s  Party 


Bluebeard’s  Picture  Book 

I.  Baby’s  ABC. 

II.  Sleeping  Beauty 
III.  Bluebeard 


I.  Puss  in  Boots 


II.  Valentine  and  Orson 


III.  Cinderella 


SPECIAL  NEW  EDITIONS 
DON  QUIXOTE  OF  THE  MANCHA 

By  Cervantes.  Retold  by  Judge  Parry.  Illustrated  in  Colors  and  in  Black  and  White  by  Walter 
Crane.  Cloth  Pictorial  Cover.  Sq.  8 vo.  $1.50. 

ALICE’S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND 

By  Lewis  Carroll.  Profusely  illustrated  with  numerous  Drawings  and  full-page  colored  Pictures. 
Cloth  Pictorial  Cover.  12 mo.  $1.00. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK 

Announces  the  opening  of  its 

NEW  SCHOOL  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

Circular  on  Request 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Lafayette  Ave.,  Clifton  and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

Antique,  Still  Life,  Portrait  and  Figure  Classes.  Work 
n  all  Mediums  Six  of  the  Best-Equipped  Class  Rooms  in 
Greater  New  York.  .  . 

Course  of  20  weeks,  commencing  at  any  time  with  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  All  day  or  half-day  sessions. 

Prof.  J.  B.  WHITTAKER.  Director 

THE  MISSES  MASON 

{Design 

Water-Color  Dainting 
Decoration  of  Dorcelain 
48  EAST  26th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


upon  all  the  ages  (to  him  they  are  all  past 
ages;  to  you,  partly  past,  partly  to  come) 
and  then,  though  his  daily  work  be  ever  so 
mean  in  the  eyes  of  his  generation,  he  cares 
not,  for  he  does  his  living  elsewhere,  in  a 
realm  of  his  contemporaries,  where  he 
waits  for  you — and  smiles. 

Such  a  one  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  to 
choose  the  seemingly  mean  employment  for 


FOREIGN  CLASSES 


CHASECLASS  IN  ITALY 

Under  the  direction  of  C.  P.  Townsley,  Director  of  The 
London  School  of  Art 

WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 

Instructor 

The  class  will  visit  NAPLES,  ROME, 
SIENA,  FLORENCE  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
seeing  the  Art  Treasures  of  those  cities.  (2) 
Sketching  and  Painting  from  the  Landscape 
and  Living  Model.  (3)  Studying  and  copying 
the  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Art  in  the  galler¬ 
ies  of  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Palaces,  Florence. 

Membership  Limited  Expenses  Moderate 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  American  Manager 

WALTER  PACH,  935  Broadway,  New  ,York 


Snell  Spring  Art  Class,  Italy 

HENRY  B.  SNELL,  Instructor  MAURICE  C.  BOYD,  Director 

Party  sails  April  30,  for  nine  weeks  sketching  in 
Taormina,  Sicily,  Capri  and  Ravello,  places  to  revel  in 
for  color  and  the  charm  of  Italy. 

Summer  Art  Class  in  Rothenburg 

The  Snell  Classes  afford  unusual  opportunities  for 
individual  criticisms  for  Artists  and  Students.  Address, 

THE  BOYD  TOURS,  30  Clarendon  PL,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Other  tours  for  discriminating  travelers. 

Itineraries  ready. 


LONDON— ENGLAND 


THE  VON  RYDINGSVARD  SCHOOL 
OF  ART  WOOD  CARVING 

9  EAST  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Winter  Session  from  November  first  to  June  first 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  art 
under  the  personal  supervision  of 

KARL  VON  RYDINGSVARD 

Mrs.  S.  EVANNAH  PRICE 

Inttrnction  in  Design,  China,  Oil  and  Water  Color 
Order*  promptly  executed.  Designs  (or  sale. 
China  fired. 

STUDIO  :  23  WEST  24th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

DOROTHEA  WARREN 

CLASSES  IN 

DESIGN,  DECORATION  OF  PORCELAIN 
WATER  COLOR,  LFATHER  CRAFT 

36  West  Twenty-fifth  Street  -  New  York  City 


School  of  Artistic  Hand  Weaving 

Mrs.  ANNA  ERNBERG 

Class  instruction  and  private  lessons.  Original  de¬ 
signs  furnished.  Orders  solicited. 

NEW  STUDIO:  188  STATE  STREET 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Miles.  Heva  and  Diana  Coomans 

OF  PARIS 

(Daughters  of  the  late  Joseph  CoomansJ 

Are  prepared  to  give  lessons  in  DRAWING  and  PAINTING 

AT  THEIR  STUDIO.  Further  particulars  on  application 
STUDIO:  in  East  56th  St.,  New  York 

MISSALETHEA  HILL  PLATT 

Classes  in  Drawing  and  Painting 
Oils  and  “Scrub  Method”  in  Water  Color 

VAN  DYCK  STUDIOS.  939  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Pratt  Institute  Art  School 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 
Classes  in  Applied  Design,  Stained  Glass,  Interior  Decora¬ 
tion,  Textile  and  Furniture  Design,  Jewelry,  Silversmithing, 
Life,  Portrait,  Illustration,  Composition,  Modeling,  Oil  and 
Water  Color  Painting.  Two  and  three-year  courses  in 
Architecture.  Two-year  courses  in  Normal  Art  and  Man¬ 
na!  Training. 

30  Studios;  35  Instructors;  23d  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY,  Director 


From  Burlington  Proof ,  Courtesy  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 

A  YOUNG  CAVALIER  WRITING 
BY  GABRIEL  METSU  (1630-1667) 


his  hands,  for,  knowing  values,  he  is  able 
to  choose  intelligently  in  this  day  what  it 
would  take  an  eon  of  development  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  choose.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the 
developed  ego  which  chooses  at  all  what  it 
shall  do  with  its  earthly  time.  So  true  is 
this  that  the  fact  of  choice  is  sufficient  proof 
of  intelligent  choosing.  Soul  development 
means  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  indepen¬ 
dence  of  circumstance.  That  is  infinity, 
the  only  rational  finishing  point  for  souls. 

It  is  as  healthy  an  ambition  as  the  nor¬ 
mal  or  average  man  may  wish  for,  to  be  the 
focal  point  through  which  his  age  ex¬ 
presses  himself — the  supreme  average,  the 
perfect  type  of  his  time — as  were  Moses, 
Alexander,  Luther  and^ Shakespeare,  and 
as  Rockefeller  would  have  been  had  he  died 
ten  years  ago.  He  has  lasted  over  into  a 
new  time,  but  still  remains  the  supreme 
type  of  his  generation — a  very  important 
one,  which,  unfortunately  for  him,  has 
passed.  For  you  it  were  better  to  be  al¬ 
most  anything  else  than  a  painter,  in  an 
age  the  imaginative  genius  of  which  is  not 
expressed  in  terms  of  painting. 

The  Artist:  Do  you  not  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  that  commercialism  has  crushed  ideal¬ 
ism,  sacrificed  the  imaginative  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  taken  from  man  his  joy  in  his 
work,  of  which  art  is  the  flower? 

The  Business  Man:  It  remains  to  be 
proved  that  idealism,  in  the  sense  of  old 
standards,  which  meant  mostly  rude  proc¬ 
esses  and  crude  product,  is  more  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  than  commercialism — granting  to 
the  latter  all  the  vices  attributed  to  it. 
Commercialism  at  least  has  taken  from  all 
future  generations  numberless  burdens  of 
material  conquest  which  had  to  be  borne 
sometime.  It  has  opened  and  is  yet 
broadening  the  way  to  a  real  Golden  Age, 
the  like  of  which  even  the  poets  and  artists 
of  olden  time  scarce  dared  to  dream  of.  If 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Stratford  Road,  Kensington,  W.,  London,  England 
DRAWING,  PAINTING,  COMPOSITION, 
ILLUSTRATION,  ANATOMY 

Teaching  Staff: 

William  Nicholson  George  W.  Lambert 

Niels  M.  Lund  C.  P.  Townsley  Uellina  W.  A.  Parkes 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

C.  P.  TOWNSLEY,  Director 


NEW  YORK  CITY — Continued 


GUY  C.  WIGGINS 


Classes  in  Painting 

STUDIO:  1947  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MISS  CAROLINE  HIBLER 

Instruction  in  Tooled,  Colored  and  Stenciled  Leather ; 
Block  Printing  and  Stenciling  on  Textiles. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  COMPOSITION  AND  DESIGN. 

134  EAST  25th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


E 


LEVEN  SCHOOLS  SAY 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  is  the  best 

advertising  medium  they  use.  Send  for  rates. 

Address  School  Department 

The  International  Studio,  114  W.  32d  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

Broadway 

TROY.  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under  Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Cos¬ 
tume  Models,  Illustrations,  Composition,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color  and 
Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work, 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMILIE  C.  ADAMS.  Director 
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DR.  JOHNSON  AND  MRS.  THRALE 

By  A.  M.  BROADLEY  Introductory  monograph  by  Clement  K.  Shorter 

8vo.  Fifty  Illustrations.  $5.00  net.  Postage  20  cents 
The  whole  of  ihe  material  included  in  this  volume  is  practically  new  and  consists  of 
the  manuscript  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  unpublished  journal  oj  the  Welsh  tour  made  by  Dr. 
Johnson  and  the  Thrales  in  1774,  and  numerous  unpublished  letters  to  and  from  Mrs. 
Thrale,  including  correspondence  with  Goldsmith,  Boswell,  Fanny  Burney  and  others. 
The  supposed  love  letters  from  Mrs.  Piozzi  to  Conway,  the  actor ,  have  been  put  at  Mr. 
Broadley’s  disposal. 

RENAISSANCE  FANCIES  AND  STUDIES 

By  VERNON  LEE  $1.50  net  Postage  10  cents 

In  this  volume  Vernon  Lee  discusses  chiefly  the  art  oj  the  Renaissance  in  her  own 
delightful  and  sympathetic  manner. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  ALBANY 

By  VERNON  LEE  $1.50  net  Postage  10  cents 

A  noteworthy  biography  oj  the  wife  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  the 
beloved  of  Alfieri. 

BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA 

By  MAUDE  M.  HOLBACH.  Author  of  “Dalmatia” 

12mo.  Profusely  Illustrated  $1.50  net  Postage  15  cents 

The  political  troubles  which  occurred  not  long  ago  in  the  Balkans  should  make  this 
book  especially  popular.  All  who  read  Mrs.  Holbach’s  work  will  feel  sure  that  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Europe.  The  numerous  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  text. 

THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE 

Edited  by  A.  FRANCIS  STEUART 
2  vols.  Portraits  8vo.  $7.50  net  Postage  35  cents 

The  diary  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  Englishmen  during  a  particularly  interesting  period, 
that  of  the  passing  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

CARLYLE’S  FIRST  LOVE 

By  R.  C.  ARCHIBALD 

8vo.  Illustrated  $3.50  net  Postage  16  cents 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  life,  ancestry  and  homes,  family  and  friends  of  Margaret 
Gordon,  afterward  Lady  Bannerman.  Froude  declares  that  this  lady  was  the  original  “  Blumine” 
of  “ Sartor  Resartus.”  In  her  famous  letter  oj  farewell  she  prophesied  clearly  Carlyle’s  future  fame. 

GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO — His  Life,  His  Love,  His  Work 

By  EDWARD  HUTTON  8vo.  Illustrated  $5.00  net  Postage  20  cents 
This  is  the  first  biography  in  English  of  this  famous  writer,  to  whom  literature  owes  so  much.  A 
concordance  and  full  synopsis  of  the  Decameron  are  given,  with  many  bibliographies,  in  an  appendix. 

MADAME  DeMAINTENON — Her  Life  and  Times 

By  C.  C.  DYSON  8vo.  Illustrated  $4.00  net  Postage  20  cents 

No  more  interesting  figure  in  ihe  history  of  France  exists  than  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who, 
born  in  the  precincts  of  a  prison ,  ended  her  life  as  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 

THE  LIFE  OF  W.  J.  FOX 

Public  Teacher  and  Social  Reformer,  1786=1864 

8vo.  Illustrated  $5.00  net  Postage  20  cents 
By  the  Late  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  concluded  by  Edward  Garnett 

From  a  weaver’s  boy  Fox  became  an  M.P.  and  delivered  a  celebrated  speech  in  support  of  the 
National  Education  Bill  of  1850,  in  which  he  upheld  many  of  the  features  prominent  in  educational 
legislation  to-day.  Fox  was  also  the  discoverer  of  the  youthful  Robert  Browning  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  many  notabilities. 

THE  DAYS  OF  THE  DIRECTOIRE 

By  ALFRED  ALLINSON  8vo.  49jIllustrations  $5.00  net  Postage  20Jcents 

This  period  is  one  of  many  famous  personages — Barras,  Carnot,  the  young  Bonaparte,  Madame 
The  book  contains  many  illustrations  showing  the  costume  of  the  period  and  vivid  glimpses  of 
rural  France,  as  well  as  of  the  life  of  the  capital. 


MARIA  EDGEWORTH  AND  HER  CIRCLE  IN 
THE  DAYS  OF  BONAPARTE  AND  BOURBON 

By  CONSTANCE  HILL 

Author  of  "Jane  Austen:  Her  Homes  and  Her  Friends,”  "Juniper  Hall,”  "The  House  in  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Street,”  etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Cloth.  8vo.  $6.00  net.  Postage  20  cents 

The  present  volume  throws  many  interesting  sidelights  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
French  life  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  last  century.  Miss  Edgeworth’ s  interest¬ 
ing  visits  to  Paris  in  1802-3  and  1820  are  recorded.  She  met  many  famous  persons, 
among  them  the  original  oj  Rousseau’s  “  Nouvelle  Heloise.” 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  TURK 

By  VICTORIA  DE  BUNSEN  8vo.  Illustrated  $3.50  net  Postage  20  cents 

This  volume  is  the  outcome  oj  several  journeys  in  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey,  notably  one  through  the  Armenian  provinces.  The 
author  made  a  special  study  of  the  various  forms  of  religion  existing  in  those  countries,  and  aimed  at  getting  into  close  touch  with  the 
people  and  winning  their  confidence. 
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ILLINOIS 


The  Art  Institute 

ART  SCHOOL 

of  Chicago 

W.  M.  R.  French,  Director 

H.  H.  Carpenter,  Cecretarj 

Study  art  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
in  thi3  country — in  the  Art  Institute  with  its  art 
galleries,  permanent  collections,  passing  exhibi¬ 
tions,  lecture  courses,  libraries,  ana  constant  asso¬ 
ciation  with  accomplished  artists  and  teachers. 

Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Normal  In- 
atruction.  Sculpture,  Decorative  Design  and 
Architecture.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
No  art  student,  East  or  West,  ought  to  select  his 
school  until  he  has  seen  the  fine  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  Art  Institute,  mailed  free  on  application. 

Be  careful  of  the  name,  the  Art  Institute. 

RALPH  HOLMES,  Registrar 
Dept.  P.,  Art  Institute1  1  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MISSOURI— MINNESOTA 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

36th  Year  opens  September  20th 
Fully  equipped  to  give  instruction  in 
DRAWING,  CERAMIC  DECORATION, 
POTTERY  PAINTING,  APPLIED  ARTS, 
COMPOSITION,  MODELING,  BOOKBIND¬ 
ING,  CRAFTS,  ILLUSTRATING,  ETC. 

For  full  information  and  free  illustrated  handbook 
apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL.  Director 
Beautifully  located  at  Skinker  Rd.  and  Lindell  Blvd. 

ST.  LOUIS 


St.  Paul  Institute  School  of  Art 

INSTRUCTION  in  the  ARTS  and  HANDICRAFTS 
Fifteenth  Year.  Send  for  Prospectus. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


CALIFORNIA _ 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Southern  California,  is  the 
leading  Art  School  of  the  Western  Coast. 
Modern,  up  to  date,  perfectly  equipped, 
offering  more  advantages  to  the  student 
than  any  school  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
All  branches.  Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  L.  JUDSON,  Dean ,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

^”'Es*TS<b,“887  Art  and  Design 

Oldest,  largest,  only  thorough  art  school 
in  Southern  California.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Director. 


BATCHELDER  CRAFT  SHOPS 

School  of  Design  and  Handicraft 
Pasadena,  California 

Studio  and  Shops  equipped  for  work  in  Designs, 
Composition,  Metal,  Jewelry,  Enamels,  Pottery, 
Leather,  Embroidery.  A  Faculty  of  competent 
craft  workers. 

ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER,  Director 


MISS  MARY  STEWART  DUNLAP 

OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  WATER  COLORS 

Transient  color  effects.  Mornings  and  Evenings 
on  the  Pacific 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES  PARLOR  TALKS 
INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
Studio,  336  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

THURSDAYS 


this  is  not  serving  the  highest  purposes  of 
idealism,  I  am  much  mistaken. 

As  for  your  second  charge,  you  confuse 
imagination  with  the  works  which  imagi¬ 
nation  has,  in  past  times,  produced.  Imag¬ 
ination  is  not  less  in  evidence  in  the  works 
of  this  generation  than  in  any  which  has 
passed.  Its  expression  differs — that  is  all 
— which  is  so  trite  a  statement  of  the  case 
that  I  hesitate  to  employ  it.  But  it  is  as 
true  as  it  is  obvious. 

I  am  more  than  eager  to  answer  your 
last  charge  against  commercialism,  which 
contains  that  sophistic  saw  to  the  effect 
that  “art  is  the  expression  of  man’s  joy  in 
his  work.”  Nothing  more  perniciously 
fallacious  ever  has  been  uttered  upon  the 
subject  of  art.  Nothing  else  has  so  caught 
the  imagination  of  a  generation  which  lacks 
artistic  perception,  and  which  proves  its 
lack  by  nothing  else  quite  so  conclusively 
as  by  its  adoption  of  this  amazing  doctrine. 

“Art,  the  expression  of  man’s  joy  in  his 
work!”  It  is  the  most  obvious  twaddle, 
and  it  has  spread  a  sickly  obscuration  of 
dilettanteism  over  the  artistic  landscape 
that  fairly  chokes  one,  even  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  where,  at  least,  one  might  hope  to  find 
some  unsullied  touch  of  nature  but  where 
one  is  fairly  beset  by  joyful  “arts  and 
crafts.” 

Far  from  art  being  the  expression  of 
man’s  joy  in  his  work,  nearly  all  art  is  a 
by-product  of  suffering.  It  is  not  by  any 
sort  of  chance  that  art’s  golden  seasons 
have  been  coincident  with  or  have  followed 
closely  the  periods  of  Inquisition  and  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  of  repression,  persecution  and  re¬ 
bellion — and  not  by  any  chance  either  that 
art’s  choicest  garlands  have  been  woven  in 
the  world’s  attics  by  the  world’s  starve¬ 
lings.  Art  is  the  compensative  issue  of  the 
travail  of  men  and  nations. 

Happiness,  my  dear  fellow,  is  the  most 
overrated  thing  in  the  world.  As  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  serious  artistic  impulse  or 
achievement  it  has  no  place  whatsoever. 
Suffering  is  the  crucible  in  which  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  creation  is  wrought,  has  been 
wrought  and  will  be  forevermore  Suffer¬ 
ing  hath  her  ecstasies  no  less  renowned 
than  joy;  and  art,  my  good  friend,  comes 
nearer  to  being  the  poignant  expression  of 
these  ecstasies  than  of  anything  else  in 
heaven  or  on  earth. 


NEW  YORK  STATE— Continued 

The  SCHOOL  of  APPLIED 
and  FINE  ARTS 

of  the  Mechanics  Institute  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thorough  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Applied  and  Fine  Arts 

Well-equipped  shops  and  studios  offering  every  facility 
for  the  study  of  Composition,  Color,  Illustration, 
Portraiture,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Decorative 
Design,  Pottery  [building,  throwing,  casting  and  press¬ 
ing,  mold  making,  glazing  and  firing],  Metal  Working 
[copper  and  silver  smithing,  chasing,  repoussS  and  jewe 
setting],  Wood  Carving,  Etc.  Instruction  by  trained 
experts.  Diploma  for  Regular  Three-Year  Courses. 
Free  Scholarships.  Cash  Prizes. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 
F.  VON  DER  LANCKEN,  Supt. 


OHIO 


ART  ACADEMY 

OF  CINCINNATI 

Endowed.  Complete  Train¬ 
ing  in  Art.  Scholarships. 
Drawing,  Painting,  Model¬ 
ing,  Composition,  Anatomy, 
Wood  Carving,  Decorative 
Design  applied  to  porcelain, 
enamels,  metals,  and  leather. 

Frank  Doveneck  C.  J.  Barnhorh 

L.  H.  Meakin  Wm.  H.  Fry 

and  others 

42d  Year,  September  27, 1909,  to 
May  27, 1910.  Year’s  tuition,  $25 
J  H.  GEST,  Director  Cincinnati,  O. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON  34th  Year  begins  Oct.  4tm 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors— E.  C.  TARBELL,  F.  W.  BENSON. 
P.  L.  HALE,  WM.  M.  PAXTON,  Drawing  and  Paint¬ 
ing;  B.  L.  PRATT,  Modeling;  P.  L.  HALE,  Anatomy; 
A  K  CROSS,  Perspective.  Department  of  Design, 
C.  HOWARD  WALKER,  Director.  Scholarship* 
— Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships,  Helen 
Hamblen,  Gardner,  and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes 
in  money  awarded  in  each  department. 

For  circulars  and  terms,  address  the  Manager, 

ALICE  F.  BROOKS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  purpose  of  pictures 

BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY, 
LATE  SLADE  PROFESSOR  OF 
ART,  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY, 
ENGLAND 

The  primary  purpose  of  pictures  is  to  be 
constantly  seen,  as  a  background  for  the 
events  of  every-day  life.  It  is  only  so  that 
their  charm  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 
They  must  sink  in  and  become  of  our  men¬ 
tal  equipment.  The  modern  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing  exhibitions  has  tended  to  create  a  habit 
of  casual  and  cursory  inspection  in  the  art- 
loving  public.  To  have  seen  a  picture  once 
amid  a  multitude  of  others  is  not  to  know 
it;  even  a  picture  in  a  permanent  gallery 
which  can  be  visited  from  time  to  time  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  one  upon  the  walls  of 
a  man’s  home.  There  is  more  satisfaction 
to  be  obtained  from  a  photogravure  that 
one  possesses  than  from  the  original  picture 
in  the  possession  of  some  one  else.  Both 
are  equally  works  of  art,  but  it  is  the  work 
of  art  lived  with  that  opens  its  secrets  to  the 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained 
specialists  in  all  branches 
of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture. 

L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal 


VOIIW,i  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY.  Beginners 
11 II  learn  so  thoroughly  under  our  perfect  method  of 
A  training  that  many  are  able  to  sell  their  stories 

before  they  complete  the  course.  We  also  help  those  -who  want 
a  market  for  their  stories.  Write  for  particulars.  School  ot 
Short-Story  Writing.  Dept.  235,  Rage  Building,  Chicago. 


BE  AN  ILLUSTRATOR— i  ..earn  to  Draw.  We  will  teach  \ 
you  by  mail  how  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATION, 
to  draw  for  mag-  Office  235,  Page  Building, 

a  z  i  n  e  s  and  £■£  ^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

newspapers. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


ART  AND  ECONOMY  IN 
HOME  DECORATION 


Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.50  net 
Postage,  /  5  cents 

John  Lane  Company,  New  York 
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A  SIENESE  PAINTER 
OF  THE  FRANCISCAN  LEGEND 
Stefano  di  Giovanni,  called  Sassetta 

By  BERNHARD  BERENSON 

12mo.  25  colo-type  illustrations.  $2.00  net.  Postage  15  cents 

Too  little  is  known  about  this  painter  who  gathered  his  inspiration  from  the  golden  age  of  the 
Sienese  School.  His  most  memorable  work  was  an  altar  piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro.  A  fragment  of  this  altar  piece  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  author  of  the  present 
volume.  (  Mr.  Berenson’s  fame  as  an  art  critic  is  world  wide. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  YEAR  BOOK  OF 
DECORATIVE  ART,  1909 

4to.  Cloth.  Profusely  illustrated.  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents 

This  Year  Book,  the  fourth,  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  and  assistance  to  all  interested 
in  the  most  recent  develo pments  in  the  Decorative  and  Applied  Arts.  It  forms  a  complete  record 
of  the[best  workbeing\produced  to-day  and  contains  some  hundreds  of  illustrations  ( eight  in  color'). 


THE  ARCADIAN  CALENDAR  FOR  1910 

Invented  by  VERNON  HILL 

Twelve  Designs  Descriptive  of  the  Months.  Cover  and  Title  Page  Cloth.  Folio  84  x  12  inches.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents 
Since  the  meteoric  appearance  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  no  new  genius  has  appeared  in  the  realm  of  black  and  white  art  whose  work  is  so 
original,  so  daring,  so  decorative,  so  grotesque,  and  yet  so  poetic  as  that  of  Vernon  Hill. 

A  BOOK  OF  SATYRS 

By  AUSTIN  OSMAN  SPARE 

Cloth.  I7i  x  13i  inches.  $6.00  net.  Express  extra 

A  collection  of  unusually  powerful  drawings  representing  allegorically  certain  vices  and  follies  of  the  present  day,  such  as  Intem¬ 
perance,  Quackery,  Politics,  Fashion,  Officialism,  etc.  Mr.  Spare’s  drawings  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  famous  drawings  of  Holbein’ s 
“ Dance  of  Death”  and  other  work  of  a  similar  character  by  the  old  masters. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  MADEIRA  GARDEN 

By  CHARLES  THOM AS-STANFORD 
12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Postage  12  cents 
“He  discourses  in  cheery ,  imaginative  and  accurate  fashion , 
and  he  has  the  skill  to  bring  before  us  the  scene  of  which  he  became 
a  part.11 — Boston  Transcript. 

CERES’  RUNAWAY 

By  ALICE  MEYNELL 

12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  10  cents 

A  collection  of  charming  essays  by  a  charming  essayist.  Some 
of  the  titles  are  as  follows:  Ceres’  Runaway,  A  Northern  Fancy, 
Laughter,  The  Daffodil,  Popular  Burlesque,  The  Plaid,  Addresses. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  PRACTICAL  GARDENING 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SWEET  FEA 

12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Postage  8  cents 

“No  subject  in  the  whole  floral  world  has  achieved  greater  notoriety  in  recent  years  than  the  sweet  pea — the  peer  of  hardy  annuals. 
Cultural  directions  from  a  comprehensive  point  of  view  receive  very  full  consideration  and  the  claims  of  the  sweet  pea  for  varied  purposes 
are  dealt  with  in  detail.’’ — Preface 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  COTTAGE  GARDEN 

12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Postage  8  cents 

“ Garden  possibilities  have  never  been  better  set  forth,  while  the  illustrations  are  worthy  of frames.’’ — Argonaut. 

“A  most  delightful  volume.  As  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  profitable.” — Providence  Journal. 

MASTER  PAINTERS  OF  BRITAIN 
(Special  International  Studio  Number) 

Edited  by  GLEESON  WHITE 

165  Full-page  Plates.  Cloth.  4to.  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents 

“Mr.  W hits’ s  work  as  an  ^editor  is  conscientious  and  exhaustive.  As  a  collection  the  book  is  thoroughly  successful.” — 

Chicago  Evening  Po.t. 

In  the  most  attractive  form  possible,  that  of  a  panorama  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  extant,  the  work  will  combine,  with  an  informal 
History  of  British  Art,  an  unconventional  method  of  acquiring  a  wider  artistic  culture. 
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Art  Materials 


Information  or  circulars  concerning  any  kind  of 
material,  tools  and  implements,  canvas,  casts,  etc., 
will  be  furnished,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 
Address  ART  MATERIAL  DEPARTMENT 
The  International  Studio,  110-114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


CATALOG 

The  only  Catalog  published  for  Artists’ 
use.  Our  new  edition  is  ready. 

1st—  NET  LOW  PRICES  which  do  away  with 
high  listings  and  corresponding  discounts. 

2d  —  Illustrating  special  articles  which  artists  want 
— “  such  as  you  buy  in 
Sketch  Boxes  (tin  lined). 


Paris.”  Wooden 
Studio  Easels, 


as 

Boxes 

single  or  double  screw-winding  arrangement. 

3d  —  PAINTING  KNIVES— all  shapes  and  sizes. 

4th — CANVAS — heavy  linen  with  a  white  surface,  single  primed,  so  as  to  give 
proper  tooth — (listed  as  Rix  canvas). 

5th — COLORS  (our  specialty)  Blockx,  Foinet’s,  Lefranc’s,  Mussini’s,  Winsor 
&  Newton’s,  Schoenfeld’s,  Cambridge,  and  Devoe’s. 

6th — Thumb  Boxes — new  styles.  7th — Catalog  is  free;  send  for  it. 

E.  H.  &  A.  C.  FRIEDRICHS  CO. 

Mail  Order  Department 

169  West  57th  Street  ....  New  York 


WHOLESALE  OFFICES 


161  Columbus  Avenue,  New  York 


FACTORIES 


J  136-138-140  Sullivan  Street 
1  534-536-538  West  58th  Street 


STORES 


C  169  West  57th  Street 
\  163  Columbus  Avenue 


HIGGINS’ 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETE  RNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING  BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adept  the  Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


P 


ALETTE  ART  COup 

Sb  St,  NdwYcnK 


The  largest:  variety  of 
ftTid  matei-ioli  o-ctua'lUi 
over  our  counters. 


pa’nLs  . 

a  isblayedt 


V; 

: 


UG  A  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

Flower,  Fruit,  Figure,  Landscape  and  Animal 
Studies  for  eopylntr  in  Oil  or  Water  Colors. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  discounts  and  pre¬ 
miums,  30c. 

Only  one  and  two  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamps  accepted. 
Agent 

G.  PRICE,  359  West  118th  St.,  New  York 


DRAWING  PENCIL  PERFECTION 

IN  ELEVEN  GRADES  OF  HARDNESS 

Send  16  cents  for  generous  samples  of 
Dixon’s  American  Graphite  Artists’  Pencils 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  ARTIST 

ALCUMAR  WATER  COLORS 

Blend  Like  Oil.  Does  Not  Run. 

Picture  upright.  No  waiting  for  washes  to  dry. 
Full  instructions  free 

A.  G.  MARSHALL,  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y. 


A.  SARTORIUS  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ARTISTS’  COLORS  AND  MATERIALS 

China  Colors  in  Powder 

(In  vials  or  in  bulk.)  Vials  and  corks  for  dealers  and  teachers  bottling  cnina  colors. 

China  Colors  in  Tubes 

(Oil  and  Water  Preparation.) 

Artiit'i  Oil  Colors,  Artist*,  Water  Colors,  Artists*  Moist  Oleo  Colors,  Artists*  Fine  Brushes 

Write  for  A.  Sartorius  &  Co.’s  Catalogue  containing  many  instructions  how  to  mix  and  apply  colors 

45  MURRAY  STREET  -  -  -  NEWYORK 


eye.  Seldom,  indeed,  are  the  beauties  of  a 
picture  to  be  discovered  at  a  glance;  that 
which  takes  an  able  man  years  to  study  to 
be  able  to  make  and  then  months  of  hard 
work  actually  to  produce  cannot  be  prop¬ 
erly  understood  and  properly  appreciated 
by  a  mere  amateur  in  a  few  moments.  All 
fine  art  is  subtle ;  no  one  can  perceive  subtle 
merits  at  a  glance,  hence  it  has  always  been 
the  desire  of  those  who  really  love  pictures 


From  Burlington  Proof,  Courtesy  Doubleday , Page  6°  Co. 

LA  RIXE 

BY  J.  L.  E.  MEISSONIER 

to  possess  them.  It  is  only  in  recent  years, 
however,  that  the  possibility  of  gratifying 
that  desire  has  come  within  the  means  of 
persons  of  moderate  wealth.  The  repro¬ 
ductions  of  fine  works  of  the  series  of  Bur¬ 
lington  proofs  are  primarily  intended  to  be  a 
decoration  for  the  home.  They  have  been 
carefully  selected  from  the  best  work  of  the 
leading  painters  of  various  schools  in  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  One  or  two  are 
here  reproduced. 

Of  all  the  painters  of  Dutch  inferiors, 
Gabriei  Metsu  readily  holds  the  foremost 
place  as  an  artist.  He  succeeded  above  all 
others  in  rendering  the  most  minute  details 
without  losing  the  dominating  importance 


From  Burlington  Proof,  Courtesy  Doubleday ,  Page  6°  Co 

DIANA  OF  THE  UPLANDS 
BY  C.  W.  FURSE,  A.R.A. 


that  must  be  given  to  the  essentials  of  a 
good  picture.  His  Young  Cavalier  Writ¬ 
ing  was  bought  by  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  for  an 
enormous  sum  at  the  time  of  the  disposal  of 
the  Hope  collection.  It  is  a  delightful  rep¬ 
resentation  of  life  of  bygone  times.  Size 
of  plate,  20  x  15$  inches. 

Full  as  it  is  of  life  and  go  and  so  pervaded 
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WORTH  LOOKING  INTO 


1 1 


Is  the  title  of  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

It  is  a  book  of  Seven  Hundred  Pages,  substantially  bound  and  profusely  illustrated. 

It  will  be  found  of  daily  service  to  the  Metal  Worker,  Mechanic  or  Apprentice,  in  every  shop 
and  factory,  as  numerous  tables  of  useful  information  are  distributed  throughout  the  book, 
which  we  know  enhances  its  value  and  will  make  it  the  Standard  Reference  Book. 

Copy  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  25  Cents  to  cover  Express  Charges 

WILLIAM  DIXON,  incorporated 

39  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Fine  Tools  and  Supplies  for  Jewelers,  Silversmiths,  Engravers,  Arts  and  Craftsmen  and  Metal  Workers  in  general 


j  WsapdfcEa 

IL  ©  © EKmgS  Imte 

JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS 
ENGRAVERS 
METAL 
WORKERS 
^RTS  amd 
CRAFT  S 
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F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

1125  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.— Branch  Houses - BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Artists*  and  Drawing  Materials 


Candle  Shade 
23B,  Brass 
$0.25 

33B,  Ger.  Sil. 

$0.35 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  for  the  Celebrated 

“FABRIANO” 

Hand-Made  Drawing  and  Water-Color  Papers 

THE  BEST  HAND-MADE  PAPER  ON  THE  MARKET 

Brass  Craft  Relief  Outfits  and  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  Brass  articles  for  decorating 

TAPESTRY  PAINTING  and  STENCILING 
MATERIALS 

Including  Specially  Prepared  TAPESTRY  OIL  COLORS, 
LIQUID  TAPESTRY,  DYES,  BRUSHES  and  DESIGNS 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Stencil  Materials,  with  over  300 
Designs,  price  10c. 

“  GUIDE  TO  TAPESTRY  PAINTING  AND  STENCILING” 
The  most  complete  treatise  published  on  the  subject.  Price  50c. 
Catalogae  of  Artists*  Materials,  Vol.  325,  seat  ©u  request 


These  Booklets  are  Yours 


A  Postcard 

\  _ 

Brings  Them 
To  You 
£  Promptly 


Every 
artist  who 
wants  to  get 
the  best  effect  from 
his  colors  needs  these  Booklets. 

They  are  beautifully  printed  in  three  colors,  with 
striking  posteresque  cover  designs.  They  give  the  artist 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  “master”  information  regarding 
mixing  of  colors. 

Every  artist  who  has  the  slightest  ambition  to  better  his  work — 
who  appreciates  the  value  of  “authority  reference” — needs  these 
Booklets.  Fit  the  pocket  — ready  for  instant  use. 

A  little  information  will  bring  you  these  Booklets  free.  Send 
lis  your  dealer’s  name  and  whether  he  sells  Rembrandt  Artists’ 
Colors  or  not,  on  e  postcard,  and  our  two  valuable  Booklets  will 
reach  you  promptly. 

Talens  &  Son,  1093  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Laboratories :  Apeldoorn,  Holland 


The  Works  of  William  J.  Locke 

The  kindliest  spirit  in  English  letters  since  Lamb.— Atlantic  Monthly. 


Uniform  Edition  in  Box 

Cloth.  $16.50  per  set  Express  prepaid. 

Sold  separately.  Cloth.  12mo. 

Septimus  Derelicts 

The  Beloved  Vagabond  Idols 

The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne  The  Usurper 

At  the  Gate  of  Samaria 


Hal!  Morocco.  $45.00  net 

$1.50  each 

The  White  Dove 
A  Study  in  Shadows 
Where  Love  Is 


The  Demagogue  and  Lady  Phayre 

“  If  you  wish  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  petty  caves  of  to-day,  read  one  of  Locke’s  novels.  You  may 
select  any  from  the  foregoing  titles  and  be  certain  of  meeting  some  new  and  delightful  friends.  His 
characters  are  worth  knowing.” — Baltimore  Sun. 

11  It  appears  to  be  Mr.  Locke’s  province  to  let  light  into  the  dark  corners  of  life  and  show  us  the 
bright  side  of  people  and  things.”— Boston  Transcript. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  W.  32d  St.,  New  York  City 
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Styles  of  Ornament 

By  ALEX. SPELTZ 

Translated  from  the  German  by  DAVID  O’CONOR 

Exhibiting  the  entire  system  of  ornament  in  all 
its  different  styles  and  illustrating  the  various  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

A  Handbook  for  architects,  designers,  sculptors 
wood-carvers,  cabinet-makers,  modelers,  etc.,  as 
well  as  also  for  [technical  schools,  libraries  and 
private  study. 

400  plates  of  illustrations,  with  descriptive  illus¬ 
trated  text. 

One  volume  (656'  pages),  8vo.,  Cloth. 

$5.00  Postpaid 

The  BRUNO  HESSLING  COMPANY 

64  EAST  12th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ART 

BRASS  WORK 

w 

NOVELTIES  J 

fSWl 
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1  INEXPENSIVE  AItT  BRASS  MATERIALS  1 

Instruction  Book  No.  7,  FREE.  Postage  5o. 

|  CEO.  IV.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  ot  llocluster,  N.  Y.  1256  State  St.  | 

43r>  CHINA  DECORATOR? 


LATEST  CHINA  NOVELTIES  BY  THE  HUNDRED 

New  China  Book  No.  20,  FREE.  Postage  5c. 

CEO.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  of  Rochester,  K.  Y.  1256  State  St. 


TEACHERS  AND  DESIGNERS  WANTED 


Send  five  cents  and 
we  will  forward  to 
any  address  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of 
Arts  andCraftsTools, 
with  Instructions  for 
LEATHER  AND 
METAL  WORK. 

Send  to-day.  We 
manufacture  a  com¬ 
plete  line.  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  Address 


with  the  sense  of  wind  that  it  can  almost  be 
felt,  the  Diana  oj  the  Uplands,  by  C.  W. 
Furse,  R.A.,  represents  arrested  action  in  a 
manner  rarely,  if  ever,  excelled.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  chef  d’ceuvre  of  the  painter,  by 
whose  recent  lamented  death  a  vacancy  is 
left  in  the  English  modern  school  which 
will  be  most  difficult  to  fill. 

La  Rixe,  by  Meissonier,  was  presented 
by  Napoleon  III  to  the  Prince  Consort  in 
1885,  after  its  exhibition  in  London.  This 
realistic  representation  of  a  deadly  quarrel, 
in  which  the  fury  of  the  combatants  is  so 
vividly  depicted,  was  painted  by  Meisso¬ 
nier  to  refute  an  assertion  that  his  figures 
lacked  action  The  original  picture  be¬ 
longs  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward,  and 
through  his  permission  it  is  included  in  the 
Burlington  series.  It  is  a  superb  example 
of  dramatic  action.  It  now  hangs  in  His 
Majesty’s  private  apartment  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace. 


THE  W.  H.  PORTER  MFG.  CO. 

Room  701  Phlpptt  Power  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Powell’s  Art  Gallery 


CAVALIERI  ALBERTO  VISETTI 
BY  COURTENAY  POLLOCK,  R.B.A. 

AN  ENGLISH  SCULPTOR  WHOSE  WORK  IS 
FAMILIAR  TO  OUR  READERS 


PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
Pictures  Restored,  Cleaned,  Varnished  and  Relined 

A  Complete  Supply  of 
Artists’  Materials 

mporter  of  Blockx’s,  Lefebvre-Foinet’*  and  Edouard’* 
Colors,  Brushes,  Canvas,  etc.,  etc. 

Unique  and  Appropriate  Picture  Framing  and  Regilding 
983  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


ALL  COLORS  10c. 

Transfers  China,  Medallions,  Oils,  Brashes,  Catalogue 
Satisfaction  or  money  back 

ANGLO-FRENCH  ART  CO. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO 


The  Wolfer  Press 


6taaracteristic 
Printing 1 
Individually  for 

J°“ 


304-310  East  23d  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  laffan’s  part  in  the 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

The  following  tribute  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  November  20,  1909: 

“William  M.  Laefan  was  one  of  the 
group  of  men  who  gathered  around  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  the  fall  of  1904,  and  who  under  Mr. 
Morgan’s  leadership  have  largely  directed 
the  policy  of  the  Museum  since  that  time, 
during  which  it  has  made  the  marvelous 
progress  which  the  public  is  only  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize. 

“Mr.  Morgan’s  election  as  president 
took  place  on  November  21,  1904.  Mr. 
Laffan’s  official  connection  with  the  Mu¬ 
seum  commenced  with  his  election  as  trus¬ 
tee  in  January,  1905.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  appointed  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  a  member  of  its  committee 
on  purchases.  He  was  also  chairman  of 
its  subcommittee  on  Oriental  art.  All 
these  positions  he  held  continuously  until 
the  day  of  his  death. 


iTWHYNOTBE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  graduates  are  filling  High 
|, Salaried  Positions.  Good  artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  east;,  fascinating 
work.  Our  courses  of  Personal  Home 
Instruction  by  correspondence  are 
complete,  practical.  Eleven  years’ 
successful  teaching.  Expert  instructors. 
Positions  guaranteed  competent  work¬ 
ers.  Write  for  Handsome  Art  Book, 
Free. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART 

(Founded  1898) 

T23  Gallery  Fine  Arts 
BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH, 


]y£E  to  Craftsmen 

Illustrated  book  of  tools  and 
materials  for  amateur  workers. 
Metals,  chemicals,  jewelry  fit¬ 
tings,  stones,  helpful  books, 
etc.  Prices  will  surprise  you. 
Send  postal  today. 

Frost  Arts  d  Crafts 
dl  WorHshop 

^32CedarAve.,  Dayton, O. 

arTmaterials 

If  you  do  not  find  in  these  pages  what 
you  want,  write  to  THE  ART  MA¬ 
TERIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

114  West  32d  Street  -  New  York 

Outdoor  Sketching 

in  the  most  beautiful 

HILL  COUNTRY 

around  New  York  City. 

For  information  concerning  the  classes ,  please  address : 

BOX  412,  PLEAS  ANT  VILLE,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

WE  WILL  PAY  ONE  DOLLAR 
EACH  FOR  A  CERTAIN  NUMBER 
OF  PERFECT  COPIES  OF 

The  International  Studio 

FOR  DECEMBER  1899 


Please  write  before  mailing  the  Magazine 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

114  WEST  32 D  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


RTISTS’  MATERIALS 


[THE  FRY  ART  CO. 

41  &  43  WEST  25th  ST  R  E  ET,  N  EW  Y  O  R  K 


Carry  a  full  line  of  Materials  for 
Oil,  Water  Color  and  China 
Painting.  Their  New  1909 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request 
if  you  will  mention  “The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio.” 


Phone:  1147  Grameroy 
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Each  KOH-I-NOOR  PENCIL 
degree  and  EACH  PENCIL 
in  each  degree  is  always  the 
same 


1  7  different  degrees  of  Hardness 
and  Softness — 6  B  to  9  H  and  2 
“copying”  degrees. 

<S  !0c  each,  $1  a  dozen. 

5  Pay  less  and  you  get  less. 


q  KOH-I-NOOR  Tracing  Cloth 
and  KOH-I-NOOR  Pliable 
Rubbers  are  two  other  Hardtmuth 
Aids  for  Artists. 

Any  dealer  can  supply  you.  If 
yours  will  not,  write  to  us. 


L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH  Estab.  1790 
34  East  23d  Street  New  York 


New  China  Forms 

For  the  Amateur  Painter 

Several  hundred  new  shapes  which  have  been  added 
to  our  splendid  collection  within  the  past  few  months  will 
be  illustrated  in  a  supplement  to  our  catalogue,  ready 
about  the  middle  of  January.  Send  your  name.  Just 
mention  Supplement  A.  A. 

Beleek  China 

Made  by  Lenox,  Incorporated 

You  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  we  are  now 
carrying  a  full  line  of  this  celebrated  ware. 

THE  ART  CHINA  IMPORT  CO. 

32-34  West  20th  Street,  New  York 


Olittsor  newton  s 

Artist's  Oil  and  mater  Colors 
Are  the  World's  Standard 

Best,  Winton,  “British,”  Kensington  and 
School  of  Art  Canvas 

“Cbarpas”  Drawing  Paper 

Registered  No.  305349 

A  New  Self-Fixing  Paper  for  Charcoal,  Chalk,  Crayon  and  Pastel 
Drawings. 

31  Handbooks  on  tbe  fine  ins 

By  mail,  30c.  each 

Che  “Ulinton”  Ulblte  for  OihColor  Fainting 

Double  tubes  One-pound  tubes 

Half-pound  tubes  Two-pound  tubes 

Compressed  Russian  Charcoal! 

in  seven  degrees,  from  softest  to  hardest  shades.  Fmest  Vine  Char¬ 
coal,  put  up  in  boxes,  25  and  50  sticks. 

CUinsor  a  newton's  Illustration  Boards 

for  Water  Color  and  General  Black  and  White  Work  for  repro¬ 
ductions.  It  is  also  recommended  for  Pencil  and  Crayon  Work. 
Write  for  samples. 

ttliitsor  $  newton,  Limited 

29s  Broadway,  new  ¥erk 

Send  3-cent  Stamp  for  Complete  Catalog 


DEVOE 

STENCIL  COLORS 

IN  PASTE  FORM 

The  only  stencil  colors  that  are  Fast  to  Light,  In¬ 
delible,  Permanent,  guaranteed  not  to  run  or  fade 
out  when  used  according  to  directions. 

Put  up  in  collapsible  tubes 


You  can  make  your  own  Portieres,  Curtains, 
Centerpieces,  Scarfs,  etc.,  from  an  ordinary 
piece  of  Cotton,  Linen,  Scrim,  etc.,  if  you 
have  Devoe  Art  Stencils  and  Stencil  Paste 
Colors.  Any  one  can  use  them. 

Devoe  Art  Stencils — Nearly  100  Designs 
Devoe  Stencil  Outfits 

Send  for  Price  List 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYN0LDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 
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ANATOLE  FRANCE 


JOAN  OF  ARC 

2  volumes.  8vo.  Illustrated.  $8.00  net.  Postage  40  cents 

This  penetrating  study  oj  the  Maid  of  Orleans  aroused  the  chivalry  oj 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  was  the  cause  oj  one  of  the  most  interesting  literary 
combats  that  has  been  waged  for  many  years.  The  illustrations  are  a  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  this  remarkable  biography  by  the  most  prominent  writer 
in  France  to-day. 


VOLUMES  NOW  READY  IN 

Complete  Limited  Edition  in  English 

Cloth.  8 vo.  $2.00  Each.  Postage  Prepaid 

THE  WHITE  STONE  PENGUIN  ISLAND 

BALTHASAR  THAIS 

THE  RED  LILY  MERRIE  TALES  OF  JACQUES  T0URNEBR0CHE 
THE  CRIME  OF  SYLVESTRE  BONNARD 
THE  GARDEN  OF  EPICURUS  THE  WELL  OF  SAINT  CLARE 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


“The  enumeration,  however,  of  Mr. 
Lallan's  official  connection  with  the  Mu¬ 
seum  by  no  means  covers  the  scope  of  his 
activities.  There  was  no  department  of 
art  to  which  he  was  not  sympathetic,  and 
no  department  in  which  he  had  not  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge.  He  was  quite  as  much  at 
home  in  the  Egyptian  and  classical  fields 
as  he  was  in  the  painting  and  sculpture 
of  the  Renaissance  and  in  the  Chinese 
porcelains  which  he  catalogued.  He  was 
constantly  at  the  Museum  when  in  this 
country,  making  valuable  suggestions  with 
regard  to  arrangement  and  detail,  and  the 
Museum  was  as  constantly  in  his  mind 
when  abroad,  where  his  relations  with 
leading  amateurs  and  dealers  brought  to 
the  institution  many  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vantageous  purchase  which  otherwise 
would  have  escaped  it. 

“His  services  on  the  purchasing  com¬ 
mittee  were  especially  valuable  by  reason 


THE  LATE  SIR  HENRY  IRVING 
BY  COURTENAY  POLLOCK,  R.B.A. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  OF  LIVING 
ENGLISH  SCULPTORS 


of  his  knowledge  of  values  as  well  as  of 
his  appreciation  of  the  artistic.  His  taste 
was  unerring ;  his  appreciation  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  art  was  of  the  keenest.  It 
was  not  the  name  of  the  artist,  but  the  in¬ 
trinsic  beauty  of  the  object  produced  which 
attracted  him. 

“Among  the  more  recent  purchases  for 
which  Mr.  Laffan,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Morgan,  secured  the  opportunity  were  the 
purchases  of  the  three  tapestries  from  the 
Bardac  collection,  illustrated  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum’s  September  Bulletin,  and  another 
Gothic  tapestry  portraying  the  siege  of  a 
city  as  yet  not  publicly  announced. 

“His  services  on  the  purchasing  com¬ 
mittee  were  quite  as  valuable  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  as  on  the  positive  side.  He  knew  when 
to  dismiss  proposals  from  further  consider¬ 
ation.  The  confidence  of  other  members 
of  the  committee  in  his  judgment  was  so 
great  that  latterly,  when  he  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  attend  in  person,  some  important 
purchases  were  only  authorized  subject  to 
liis  approval. 

“He  compiled  the  well-known  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Morgan  collection  of  Chinese 
porcelains,  which  is  one  of  the  current  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Museum.  In  reviewing  it 
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CHESTERTON 


“  Not  to  be  able  to  be  dull  is  G.  K.  Chesterton'' s  most  remarkable  characteristic." — Newark  Evening  News. 


THE  BALL  AND  THE  CROSS 

A  NEW  NOVEL  by  CHESTERTON 

12mo.  $1.50 

The  brilliant  and  trenchant  essays  by  Mr.  Chesterton  in  his  two  books ,  “Heretics'’  and 
“Orthodoxy,"  which  have  caused  so  much  discussion  among  the  reading  public,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  find  an  equally  brilliant  successor  in  this  novel.  The  new 
book  shows  the  practical  application  of  the  theories  of  faith  and  rationalism  set  forth  in 
“  Heretics  ”  and  “ Orthodoxy the  ball  being  taken  as  the  symbol  of  unbelief  as  opposed  to  the 
cross  of  Christianity.  This  new  novel  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  striking  books  yet 
published  by  Mr.  Chesterton.  Not  only  will  it  encourage  Christians  at  a  time  when  the 
practical  results  of  Christianity  are  criticized  on  all  sides,  but  the  agnostic  will  find  brilliant 
arguments  to  support  his  point  of  view.  The  volume  should  appeal  to  every  class  of  reader. 

THE  NAPOLEON  OF  NOTTING  HILL 

A  ROMANCE  12mo.  $1.50 

“A  brilliant  piece  of  satire  gemmed  with  ingenious  paradox.  Such  a  subtly  delicious  bit 
of  jesting  as  Mr.  Chesterton  lias  offered  us  gives  a  fillip  to  life.  Every  page  is  pregnant  with 
vitality." 

HERETICS 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 


“He  knows  how  to  make  men  stop  and  look,  not  at  some  new  and  striking  theory,  like  Mr.  Shaw  ( that  is  easy  enough),  but  at  the 
more  settled,  more  rigid  views  that  are  out  of  date,  if  perchance  they  may  not  after  all  be  suited  for  another  generation’ s  wear." — Nation. 


ORTHODOXY 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

“Mr.  Chesterton  was  luminous;  he  has  become  incandescent. 

He  has  become  orthodox  and  proves  it  in  a  most  heterodox  fashion .” 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

“Full  of  the  author's  abundant  vitality,  wit  and  unflinching 
Optimism." — Book  News  Monthly. 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

Interpreted  by  CHESTERTON 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

MR.  CHESTERTON  says: 

“  Most  people  either  say  that  they  agree  with  Bernard  Shaw  or  that  they  do  not  under 
stand  him.  I  am  the  only  person  who  understands  him,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  him." 

MR.  SHAW  says: 

“It  is  a  fascinating  portrait  study  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  painter’s  model." 

What  the  Press  says  : 

“Brilliant,  fascinating .” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Friendly,  just  and  illuminative." — Life. 

“Startling  and  stunning  cleverness.  Exhilarating  and  stimulating  talk  on  one  of  the 
best  subjects  hi  the  world." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

“It  may  be  doubted  whether  M r.  Chesterton  in  the  other  books  which  bear  his  name  as 
author  has  quite  reached  the  level  of  excellence  attained  in  this  study.  Scintillates  with 
good  things." — Book  News  Monthly. 

“  The  reader’s  delight  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  writer.  No  one  who  delights  in  the 
elucidation  of  Mr.  Chesterton  as  of  Mr.  Shaw  should  fail  to  read  this  enjoyable  book." 

- — Providence  Journal. 

GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

Interpreted  by  ? 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

“  Mr.  Rifling  as  a  moulder  and  a  director  of  the  world  of  thought  is  incomparably  inferior  to  Mr.  Chesterton.  The  first  comprehen¬ 

sive  view  of  a  writer  unsurpassed  in  power,  in  sympathy  and  in  wisdom.  A  vivacious  style." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

“The  anonymous  author  is  a  critic  with  uncommon  discrimination  and  good  sense.  Mr.  Chesterton  possesses  one  of  the  best 
attributes  of  genius — mpersonality.” — Baltimore  News 
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AIRSHIPS  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

Being  the  Second  Edition  of 
Aerial  Warfare 
With  Seven  New  Chapters 

By  R.  P.  HEARNE 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  and  50  Illus¬ 
trations  reproduced  from  photographs,  plans 
and  rare  old  prints,  etc. 

8vo.  $3.50  net.  Postage  20  cents 

The  chapters  added  to  the  second  edition  cover  the 
following  timely  subjects:  The  Commercial  Uses  of 
Airships,  Aeroplane  Progress  in  1909,  Aeroplane 
Racing,  Aeroplanes  of  the  Year,  Aeroplane  Records, 
Future  Developments  in  Flying  Machines,  the 
Wright  Military  Trials,  Dirigible  Balloons  in  1909, 
and  A  irship  Fleets  of  the  World.  The  immense  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  the  volume,  even  to  those  interested  in 
airships  in  only  an  amateur  way,  is  obvious. 

Some  Press  Opinions  of  “Aerial  Warfare” 

“A  remarkable  volume .” — San  Francisco  Argonaut 

“Of  notable  clarity.  Deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  standard  work.' 

—Chicago  Evening  Post 

LAKE  VICTORIA  TO]  KHARTOUM 

S  With  Rifle  and  Camera 

By  CAPTAIN  F.  A.  DICKINSON,  D.C.L.I. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Right  Honorable  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

8vo.  $4.00  net.  Postage  20  cents 

The  sport  of  big  game  shooting  in  Africa  is  one 
growing  in  popularity.  This  volume  by  one  of  the 
most  ardent  of  sportsmen  should  be  especially  welcome 
to  those  who  have  read  the  author’s  “Big  Game  Shoot¬ 
ing  on  the  Equator”  and  know  his  forceful,  graphic 
style.  Mr.  Churchill  says  of  Captain  Dickinson  in 
his  introduction  :  “Elephants  are  to  him  like  par¬ 
tridges,  and  hippopotami  like  hares.  All  his  advice 
on  the  details  of  big  game  shooting  is  based  on  long 
experience  and  acute  intelligence.  Captain  Dickin¬ 
son  has  a  message  to  convey.  It  is  the  interest  and 
spirit  of  the  genuine  sportsman,  who  knows  how  to  find  the  game,  how  to  kill,  and — 
much  rarer  quality — how  to  spare.”  The  present  volume  is  an  account  of  Captain 
Dickinson’ s  experiences  in  the  White  Nile  and  Uganda  districts  of  Africa. 

WITS,  BEAUX  AND  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
GEORGIAN  ERA 

By  JOHN  FYVIE 

8vo.  Numerous  Illustrations.  $4.01)  net.  Postage  20  cents 

“  The  book  reads  as  if  it  might  be  a  preliminary 

draft  for  a  Comedie  Humaine.” 

— Chicago  Evening  Post 

“A  fascinating  medium  of  retrospection.  The 
biographies  are  as  absorbing  as  the  plots  of  as  many 
novels  and  more  far  reaching  in  their  philosophy.” 

—  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

LIFE  AND  THE  GREAT  FOREVER 

Daily  Readings  in  Prose  and  Verse 
By  E.  CHESNEY 

Cloth  16mo.  $1.50  net.  Fostage  10  cents 

An  unusually  beautifid  gift  book  with  ornamental  cove r  and  end  pieces. 
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for  the  Museum  Bulletin  Prof.  Friedrich 
Hirth,  of  Columbia  University,  the  well- 
known  Chinese  scholar,  concluded  his  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  following  words: 

The  letter  press  of  the  catalogue,  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  L.,  is  mostly  short,  but  to  the  point.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  objects  is  strictly  technical,  and  the  judgment 
exhibited  in  critical  cases  betrays  the  connoisseur  of 
many  years’  standing.  A  .most  interesting  chapter  of 
Notes  on  Porcelain  has  been  added  by  him  by  way  of 
introduction.  Altogether  this  valuable  catalogue  is  a 
worthy  counterpart  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the 
world. 

“He  signed  this  catalogue  only  with  his 
initials.  This  was,  however,  a  greater  dis¬ 
closure  of  his  personality  than  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  permit.  He  liked  to  work 
quietly,  and  never  sought  to  figure  as  the 
principal  actor,  however  much  he  had  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  piece. 

“In  committee  meetings  his  part,  like 
the  letterpress  of  his  catalogue,  was  ‘mostly 


MRS.  ARTHUR  ROPES 
BY  COURTENAY  POLLOCK,  R.B.A. 

WHO  WILL  HOLD  AN  IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION 
IN  NEW  YORK  SHORTLY 


short,  but  to  the  point.’  Indeed,  had 
he  ]  been  a  college  classmate  I  should 
have  suspected  him  of  having  adopted 
as  a  motto  that  of  one  of  our  college  so¬ 
cieties  of  the  time:  ‘ Causa  latet,  vis  est 
notissima.’ 

“His  force  and  power  certainly  were  no¬ 
table,  however  quietly  his  influence  was 
exercised. 

“My  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Laffan 
began  only  at  the  time  when  he  became  a 
trustee  of  our  Museum.  It  was  apparent 
to  me  at  the  first  meeting  that  our  views  as 
to  Museum  policy  and  Museum  develop¬ 
ment  were  very  sympathetic,  and  they  have 
continued  so  ever  since.  He  was  always 
full  of  suggestion,  intensely  practical,  bold 
when  occasion  called  for  boldness,  careful 
and  diplomatic  when  diplomacy  was  in 
order.  This  common  interest  has  grown 
into  a  relation  in  other  matters  which  has 
lately  approached  intimacy.  Only  those 
closely  connected  with  the  Museum  will 
know  the  extent  of  its  loss  in  his  death. 
More  nearly  than  any  other  person  he  took 
that  part  in  its  affairs  in  later  years  as  an 
expert  adviser  in  all  departments  of  art 
which  in  its  early  history  was  taken  by 
that  well-known  amateur,  the  late  Samuel 
P.  Avery.  R.  W.  de  F.” 
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Here  is  a  Field 
Open  to  Artists 

Men  and  women  who  do  not  consider 
fashion -work  beneath  their  art — who 
can  draw  a  girl  to  look  like  a  healthy, 
normal,  pretty  American  girl,  and  not 
like  a  doll  or  a  lay-figure.  The  best 
artists  in  Europe  do  fashion -work  and 
make  handsome  incomes.  When  will 
the  American  artist  see  the  field  that  lies 
open  to  him  or  her? 

We  want  new  fashion-artists,  and 
will  pay  them  well.  We  will  welcome 
samples  from  anywhere  and  any  one. 
Will  you  send  us  some  specimens? 

The  American  Fashion  Editors 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Philadelphia 
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Pre-Eminently  The  piano  of  America 


The  Recognized  Criterion 

IT  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact  among  musicians,  and 
it  is  now  freely  admitted  in  the  music  trade,  that  the 
Starr  Minum  Grand  is  the  criterion  by  which  all  the  small 
grand  pianos  are  judged. 

In  the  effort  to  obtain  in  a  very  compact  instrument  the 
full  volume,  the  sustained  power,  and  the  sympathetic  tone 
quality  of  concert  grand  piano  construction,  the  builders  of 
the  Starr  have  attained  complete  success. 

Price,  $700-  (Freight  and  handling  additional) 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices  ...  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

Handsome  Catalogue  in  color  on  request  without  cost 

FACTORY  SALESROOMS: 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  139  W.  Fourth  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  1220-22-24  Huron  Road. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Fourth  and  Ludlow  Sts. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Valpey  Bldg.,  213  Woodward  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  138-40  N.  Pennsylvania  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  413  West  Fifth  St. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  931-3j  Main  St. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  329  Superior  St. 


JESSE  FRENCH  P.  &  O.  CO. 

Austin,  Texas,  813  Congress  St. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  1921  Third  Ave. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  626  Market  St. 

Dallas,  Texas,  280  Elm  St. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  109  West  Seventh  St. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  108-12  Dexter  Ave. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  240-42  Fifth  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1114  Olive  St. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  West  Commerce  and  St.  Mary’s  Sts. 
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EON  DAB O— LANDSCAPE  PAINTER 
BY  J.  NILSEN  LAURVIK 

Contemporary  American  art  is  getting 
known  and  respected  abroad  as  a  vital  force 
very  largely  by  reason  of  the  excellent  work  done 
by  our  once-despised  landscape  painters.  While  the 
finest  achievements  of  our  figure  and  portrait  painters 
still  continue  to  be  more  or  less  cosmopolitan  in 
character,  more  or  less  influenced  by  foreign  models, 
the  best  work  produced  by  American  landscape 
painters  is  marked  by  a  viril  ity  and  a  point  of  view  es¬ 
sentially  national.  The  growing  consciousness  that 
we  possess  a  landscape  not  unfit  to  paint  is  made 
apparent  in  the  increasing  number  of  men  who  find 
their  inspiration  as  well  as  their  subject  matter  in 
their  back  yards,  so  to  speak,  and  the  No-Man’s 
Land  lying  so  long  undiscovered  under  our  very 
eyes  is  gradually  being  explored  by  such  men  as 
Messrs.  Lawson,  Redfield,  Bellows  and  Glackens, 
who  are  recording  the  realistic  aspect  of  familiar 
scenes  with  such  splendid,  convincing  directness 
that  we  exclaim  in  surprise  at  the  apparent  obvious¬ 
ness  of  what  we  had  never  before  noticed  pictorially. 

Unlike  these  robust,  sturdy  realists  who  write  the 
resonant  prose  of  nature  with  a  precise  and  graphic 
power  are  those  dreamers  of  fine  dreams  who 
abstract  from  the  concrete  facts  of  every-day  life 
somewhat  of  its  poetry,  something  of  its  ineffable 
beauty  and  elusive  mystery.  Among  these,  one 
of  the  most  personal  and  interesting  is  Leon  Dabo, 
whose  subtle,  delicately  colorful  evocations  carry 
forward  the  ideas  and  theories  of  Whistler. 

To  give  the  character  of  nature,  not  the  feature, 
by  means  of  the  familiar  symbols  of  trees  and  rock, 
of  land  and  sea,  of  azure  vaulting  skies  and  star- 
bejeweled  firmament;  to  render  up  the  intimate 
and  evasive  spirit  of  things,  and  to  make  visible 
these  secret  laws  by  means  of  line  and  color — that 
would  seem  to  be  the  highest  function  of  the  land¬ 
scape  painter. 

Here  and  there  a  few  men,  such  as  Tryon,  Eduard 


Steichen  and  Bolton  Coit  Brown,  are  reflecting  in 
their  work  somewhat  of  this  mysterious  and  elusive 
spirit  of  nature.  Of  this  small  and  select  circle  of 
painters  Leon  Dabo  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  highly  assimilative  artists  that  have  appeared 
in  this  country  since  the  much-disputed  author  of 
the  Nocturne-Bognor,  the  Carlyle  and  the  Sym¬ 
phony  in  Gray. 

Born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  some  forty  odd  years 
ago,  of  French  parents,  Leon  Dabo  inherited  from 
his  father  a  strong  predilection  for  art,  and  under 
his  tutelage  was  made  acquainted  with  the  best 
work  of  the  great  modern  and  Oriental  masters. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  New  York  with 
the  traditional  few  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  entered 
the  evening  classes  of  an  art  academy,  where  he 
was  assigned  to  the  antique  class,  in  which  he 
followed  the  course  of  study  usually  prescribed  for 
beginners.  He  did  not  continue  long  here,  how¬ 
ever.  The  dull,  deadening  routine  of  academic 
life  was  unsuited  to  his  ardent  temperament  and 
he  left  the  quiet,  sedate  schoolrooms  of  New  York 
for  the  no  less  academic  but  more  stirring  and 
invigorating  life  of  Paris.  Here,  instead  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  Beaux  Arts,  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  student 
in  the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratijs,  where  he  studied 
architecture  and  decoration. 

Those  were  days  of  unusual  activity  in  the  arts, 
and  Paris  was  the  center  of  a  vortex  of  conflicting 
ideas — Monet  and  Manet,  Zola  and  Wagner, 
Whistler  and  Rodin  were  agitating  the  minds  of 
the  young  and  fecund  students.  In  the  midst  of 
this  life  Leon  Dabo  lived  for  some  years,  diligently 
pursuing  his  studiesand  gradually  coming  to  a  clearer 
realization  of  himself,  his  temperament  and  the  bent 
of  his  mind  drawing  him  ever  nearer  in  sympathy 
and  understanding  to  the  art  of  Monet  and  Whistler. 
In  their  work  he  found  that  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  stimulus  which  his  temperament  required, 
and  from  thence  on  he  directed  all  his  talent  to 
the  effort  to  fuse  these  two  forces,  with  the  result 
that  eventually  he  produced  something  that  is 
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Leon  Dabo 


Co  urtesy  of  Mar  chant  Co London 

HUDSON  RIVER  BY  LEON  DABO 


specifically  related  to  the  art  of  both  of  these  great 
innovators,  but  still  remains,  in  its  essence,  peculiarly 
personal  and  Daboesque.  It  affords  an  important 
and  significant  clue  to  his  art. 

When  he  had  completed  his  course  at  the  Ecole 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  Leon  Dabo  left  Paris  and 
wandered  on  foot  through  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  eventually  reaching  Italy,  where  he  sojourned 
for  a  number  of  years.  Here  he  became  attached 
to  the  household  of  one  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  Mr. 
Dabo  might  become  a  prelate  instead  of  a  painter. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  even  to-day 
this  influence  is  strongly  discernible  in  a  certain 
Jesuitical  finesse,  tincturing  both  his  art  and 
actions,  which  baffles  his  friends  and  confounds 
his  enemies. 

To  this  stay  in  Italy  may  also  be  ascribed  the 


classical  leit-motif  often  found  in  his  work,  which 
lends  to  certain  of  his  interpretations  of  Hudson 
and  East  River  scenes  the  color  and  atmosphere 
of  the  blue,  far-reaching,  jewel-like  Mediterranean. 
Like  a  rose  jar,  redolent  of  a  dim  past,  many  of  Leon 
Dabo’s  canvases  evoke  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  rather  than  stir¬ 
ring  one  with  the  pungent  flavor  and  tang  of  our 
own  day.  It  is  as  though  the  misty  veil  of  time 
had  been  drawn  over  our  contemporary  life, 
giving  a  gentle  and  all-pervasive  accent  to  the 
familiar. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  Mr.  Dabo  secured 
employment  with  a  prominent  firm  of  ecclesiastical 
decorators.  Here  his  archeological  and  canonical 
knowledge,  coupled  with  his  technical  ability,  soon 
won  for  him  an  assured  position,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  for  many  years,  carrying  out 
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Courtbsy  of  Fritz  Gurlitt  Galleries ,  Berlin 


Leon  Dabo 


various  important  schemes  of  decoration  with 
marked  success.  Among  these  the  most  notable 
are,  perhaps,  certain  friezes  in  the  Roswell  P. 
Flower  Memorial  Library  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
in  which  he  collaborated  with  his  brother,  Theo¬ 
dore  Scott  Dabo,  a  colorist  of  unique  power,  and 
Charles  R.  Lamb,  who,  together  with  his  brother, 
Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb,  planned  and  carried  out 
the  entire  scheme  of  the  interior  decorations  of  this 
beautiful  building. 

In  the  meantime,  Leon  Dabo  was  devoting  all 
his  spare  moments — mornings  and  evenings,  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays — to  his  study  of  landscape 
painting,  which  was  the  absorbing  interest  of  his 
life.  During  this  period  he  painted  numerous 
studies  of  the  ever-changing  aspects  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  River  and  its  environs  as  seen  in  the  soft, 
diffused  light  of  early  morning,  or  in  the  dim  twi¬ 
light  of  approaching  evening,  as  he  passed  to  and 
from  his  work  in  New  York.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  force  of  circumstances  conspired  to  develop 
a  natural  predilection  for  morning  and  evening 
effects,  the  poetic  interpretation  of  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  particular  province  of  his  art.  These 
paintings  attracted  little  or  no  attention  except 
among  a  small  circle  of  sympathetic  friends,  and 
one  after  the  other  was  consistently  refused  by  the 
juries  of  selection  of  our  various  art  institutions. 

Although  Mr.  Dabo  had  waited  to  make  his 
debut  until  what  appeared  to  him  a  propitious 
moment,  when  American  art — and  landscape  paint¬ 
ing  particularly — was  beginning  to  meet  with  favor 
at  home,  he  has  so  far  failed  to  get  an  official  hear¬ 
ing  in  his  own  country,  and,  like  many  another 
American,  he  is  finding  his  first  real  encouragement 
abroad.  As  I  foretold  two  years  ago  in  my  eulogis¬ 
tic  appreciation  of  his  art  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  he  has  secured  a  recognition  abroad  such 
as  it  is  in  the  power  of  only  a  very  few  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  accord  an  artist.  His  one-man  show  in 
Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1908  was  much  discussed 
and  obtained  for  him  the  favorable  consideration 
of  some  of  the  best  German  critics  and  connoisseurs, 
among  whom  Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Clemen,  of  Bonn, 
is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  collector  of  Mr. 
Dabo’s  paintings,  of  which  there  are  several  fine 
examples  in  his  collection.  The  same  occurred 
in  London  in  the  “Allied  Artists’  Exhibition,” 
where  his  work  met  with  marked  attention  from 
press  and  public  alike.  And  yet  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  his  work  is  still  so  much  caviar  to  the  general 
public  that  it  cannot  even  find  its  way  into  current 
exhibitions  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  fraud  and 
a  humbug.  If  all  his  detractors  say  is  true,  and 


one  may  accept  Barnum’s  dictum  that  the  American 
public  loves  to  be  humbugged — and  Barnum  knew 
this  public  about  as  well  as  it  can  be  known — then 
Mr.  Dabo  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular  instead 
of  among  the  least-appreciated  painters  in  this 
country  to-day.  But,  if  I  may  venture  a  guess,  I 
think  it  is  the  general  love  of  the  obvious  and  of  the 
outward  pomp  and  show  of  thumb-marked  reality 
that  makes  people  dislike  Mr.  Dabo  as  they  once 
hated  and  misunderstood  his  great  exemplar, 
Whistler  (whom  they  now  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course  without  understanding  him),  neither  of 
whom  are  concerned  with  embalming  for  our 
eternal  weariness  the  trite  and  the  obvious. 

Despite  this  general  neglect  of  dealers  and  art 
societies  Mr.  Dabo  has,  nevertheless,  become  one 
of  the  most  discussed  painters  in  America  to-day. 
For  he  has  the  same  happy  faculty,  as  had  Whistler, 
of  provoking  discussion  about  himself,  combining 
a  combative  and  assertive  character  witli  a  temper¬ 
ament  essentially  feminine  in  its  delicate  sensitive¬ 
ness.  And  here  and  there  a  few  people,  at  last 
mindful  of  the  trend  of  things,  are  awakening  to 
the  real  merit  of  this  man’s  work,  and  these  long- 
neglected  canvases  are  finally  beginning  to  find  their 
way  into  the  collections  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Hugo 
Reisinger,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Buckner  and  Mr.  Samuel 
F.  Buckner,  while  several  art  institutions,  such  as 
the  Museum  of  Art  in  Detroit,  the  Herron  Institute 
in  Indianapolis  and  the  Muncie  Art  Association  in 
Muncie,  Ind.,  have  acquired  important  examples 
of  his  work.  And,  as  this  article  goes  to  press, 
I  receive  an  announcement  that  he  has  achieved 
the  supreme  stamp  of  approbation  by  having 
one  of  his  canvases  purchased  by  that  discreet 
collector  of  American  art,  Mr.  William  T. 
Evans,  for  his  national  presentation  collection  at 
Washington,  D.C.  Thus  has  the  erstwhile  tardy 
foot  of  time  outrun  itself  and  realized  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Nothing  further  is  now 
wanting  than  that  Mr.  Dabo  be  elected  an  N.A. 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant 
phases  of  modern  painting  is  the  tendency  toward 
abstract  color.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  has  found 
its  most  striking  expression  in  the  subtle,  steno¬ 
graphic  nuances  of  Cezanne,  in  the  gorgeous  and 
barbaric  splendor  of  the  Oriental  patterns  to  which 
Matisse  reduces  his  impressions  of  life,  and  in  those 
mysterious,  phantomlike  adumbrations  of  that 
sad,  neglected  visionary  of  the  palette,  Theodore 
Scott  Dabo,  the  highly  gifted  brother  of  the  subject 
of  this  study.  These  three  men  have,  each  in  his 
way,  done  more  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  word 
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painting  than  any  one  since  Whistler;  they  have 
endowed  color  with  new  attributes,  hitherto  accord¬ 
ed  to  poetry  and  music  alone.  In  them  color  stirs 
sentiments  and  emotions  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  do  music  or  poetry  or  rare  perfumes,  and  their 
whole  art  is  an  endeavor  to  evoke  these  sentiments 
and  emotions  in  others.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  an 
art  that  is  for  the  few  only,  while  the  multitude  revel 
in  their  orgies  of  unrelated  primary  colors  served  up 
with  an  anecdote  on  the  side.  In  this  country 
we  have  so  far  progressed  little  beyond  the  much- 
applauded  patriotic  demonstration  in  red,  white 
and  blue,  and  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Period  of 
American  art  is  still  upon  us. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  the  work  of 
Leon  Itabo,  which  reflects  something  of  this  new 
tendency  toward  abstract  color,  meeting  with  such 
scant  approval  among  his  own  compatriots,  who 
will  no  doubt  acclaim  him  in  due  time,  when  he  has 
been  sufficiently  feted,  and  honored,  and  medaled 
abroad.  A  few  more  Queen’s  garden  parties  and 
he  will  be  a  famous  man  in  America.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  what  he  is:  a  landscape  painter  to 
whom  landscape  painting  is  only  a  pretext  for 
beautiful  color  arrangements  that  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  this  or  that  locality.  To  be 
sure,  most  of  his  canvases  have  some  such  definite 
title  as  The  Hudson  Dawn  or  The  Weehawken 
Basin,  which  is  Mr.  Dabo’s  little  concession  to  the 
matter-of-fact  mindedness  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
public.  These  expansive  vistas  of  shimmering, 
opalescent  water,  dotted  here  and  there  with  sultry 
moving  sails,  are  rather  the  Terra  Incognita  of  the 
spirit  than  any  particular  place  on  the  map  of  your 
memory.  However,  like  the  work  of  all  true  artists, 
the  subject  matter  of  Leon  Dabo’s  paintings,  in  so 
far  as  he  permits  himself  any  subject  at  all  in  his 
work,  is  intimately  related  to  the  simple  events  of 
his  own  life — his  days  in  the  country,  his  morning 
and  evening  trips  on  the  Hudson  River  and  his 
walks  along  its  shores.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
somewhat  more  specific  suggestion  of  these  scenes 
in  a  canvas  wherein  he  has  been  strongly  moved 
by  some  particular  aspect  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
East  River,  with  its  warehouses  and  barges,  as  seen 
at  dusk,  with  its  many  twinkling,  glimmering  lights, 
or  in  the  rosy  effulgence  of  early  morning,  when  the 
sun  comes  up  behind  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  like  a 
mighty  red  shield,  and  the  little  ferries  bustle  back 
and  forth,  fretting  the  water  in  their  wake,  and  the 
golden  dome  above  Park  Row  glows  amber  against 
the  eastern  sky.  Or  perchance  it  is  the  Weehawken 
Basin,  full  of  ships  with  their  tangle  of  spars  and 
rigging,  or  Twenty-third  Street,  with  its  multitude 
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of  burning  lights,  as  seen  from  Hoboken — of  these 
and  other  places  familiar  to  the  New  Yorker  and 
the  Jersey  commuter  one  may  find  fugitive  sou¬ 
venirs  in  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Dabo. 

Within  these  apparently  circumscribed  limits  he 
finds  a  rich  field  for  the  adequate  expression  of  his 
peculiar  talent.  He  loves  the  water  as  seen  at 
dawn,  shrouded  with  a  floating,  moving  veil  of 
mist,  or  as  seen  toward  evening  when  the  faint, 
disappearing  shafts  of  light  find  their  fellows  in 
the  broad  expanse  of  calm  river  or  mirrorlike 
bay. 

He,  too,  has  made  excursions  into  that  mys¬ 
terious  realm  of  nocturnal  shadows,  first  explored 
and  made  known  to  the  world  by  Whistler,  and  in 
his  paintings  of  night  Leon  Dabo  has  contributed 
to  the  world’s  art  a  few  memorable  canvases. 
And  now  and  then,  at  rare  intervals,  tnere  have 
appeared  from  his  facile  and  indefatigable  brush 
occasional  mementos  of  the  land,  such  as  a  few  snow 
scenes  that  linger  in  the  memory  by  reason  of  their 
crystalline,  jewel  like  beauty,  presenting  the  glitter¬ 
ing  splendor  of  winter  as  but  few  have  done. 

His  work  represents  a  singleness  of  idea  and 
manner  to  a  degree  unusual  in  modern  art — the 
representation  of  the  ever-shifting  and  infinite 
nuances  of  light  and  color  as  shown  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  on  the  river  front,  and  a  multitude  of 
variations  on  this  same  theme — that  is :  light, 
especially  light  playing  upon  the  surface  of  bay  or 
river.  This  may  be  called  the  Dabo  manner.  Of 
necessity  a  certain  monotony  ensues  by  reason  of 
this  constant  repetition  of  the  same  theme  and 
occasionally,  in  his  nodding  moments,  he  lapses 
into  a  mannerism  that  verges  dangerously  close  on  a 
formula.  But  few  painters  working  to-day  with 
a  purpose  as  clearly  preconceived  as  is  his  could 
show  a  greater  number  of  canvases  in  which  this 
intention  has  been  carried  out  more  consistently 
and  with  greater  variety  and  interest,  and  his 
finest  achievements  are  so  far  supeiior  to  anything 
of  a  similar  character  being  done  in  this  country 
that  they  give  him  a  unique  position  among  con¬ 
temporary  American  landscape  painters. 

Though  an  avowed  disciple  of  Whistler,  he  is  by 
no  means  a  slavish  imitator  of  this  master.  Whis¬ 
tler  sacrificed  form  for  tone  and  Mr.  Dabo  sacrifices 
form  for  light  and  atmosphere,  while  seldom,  if 
ever,  forgetting  tone,  wherein  lies  both  his  difference 
and  his  similarity  to  the  master.  His  art  has  been  a 
gradual  evolution  from  the  tight  and  commonplace 
academic  work  of  his  early  years  to  his  impression¬ 
istic  studies  of  light  and  atmosphere,  ending  with 
his  researches  into  the  significance  and  relation  of 
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color  as  revealed  in  the  work  of  Whistler,  and  his 
study  of  line  and  arrangement  as  exemplified  in 
the  work  of  those  two  great  Japanese  masters, 
Hokusai  and  Hiroshige.  Out  of  these  varied 
influences  he  has  taken  what  suited  him  and  evolved 
therefrom  an  art  that  strongly  reflects  his  own 
varied  temperament. 

The  ambition,  nay,  one  may  say,  the  ruling 
passion,  of  the  best  painters  of  to-day  is  the  render¬ 
ing  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  atmosphere, 
and  any  estimate  of  the  art  of  Leon  Dabo  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  further  reference  to  this 
side  of  his  work.  The  impressionists,  through 
their  interpreters,  heralded  far  and  wide  their 
discovery  of  the  means  of  rendering  light  with 
divided  tones — pure  color  juxtaposed.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  anything  hitherto  accomplished 


in  painting,  but  the  method  employed  produced 
an  unlovely  surface  quality  made  up  of  a  series  of 
dots  and  spots  which  made  the  means  flaunting- 
ly  apparent.  That  was  and  has  continued  to  be 
its  most  serious  drawback,  and  it  is  in  this  respect 
that  Mr.  Dabo  has  triumphed  over  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  finest  work  is  characterized 
by  an  effulgence  of  light  that  floods  the  canvas  and 
is  no  less  actual  than  that  produced  by  Monet,  but 
without  the  means  being  so  obviously  apparent — 
one  is  seldom  reminded  of  paint  in  the  best  of 
Mr.  Dabo’s  canvases.  Where  the  impressionists 
affect  subjects  in  full  sunlight  in  order  to  convey 
an  illusion  of  luminosity  Leon  Dabo  chooses  by 
preference  the  gray,  low-toned  manifestations  of 
nature  and  invests  his  paintings  with  an  all-pervad¬ 
ing  series  of  vibrations  of  light,  always  adhering  to 
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Whistler’s  dictum  that  “work  only  hides  work” — 
i.e.,  the  means. 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Dabo  has  very  definite  and  clearly 
formulated  ideas,  which  he  unweariedly  enunciates 
in  no  uncertain  manner.  He  firmly  maintains  that 
nothing  must  be  left  to  a  happy  caprice  of  the 
moment,  to  the  fantastic  inspiration  of  haphazard 
accident.  His  is  an  arbitrary  art  wherein  every¬ 
thing  has  been  arranged  and  combined,  every  spot 
of  color,  every  line  and  figure  have  been  carefully 
considered  in  relation  to  the  whole,  and  he,  like 
Bolton  Coit  Brown,  claims  for  it  the  precise 
forethought  of  the  mathematician.  Thus  he  is 
often  heard  to  say  that  this  or  that  tree  or  rock  is 
of  no  interest  to  him  in  itself  and  is  introduced 
only  to  serve  as  a  spot  of  color  or  as  a  pretext 
for  a  deliberate  discord,  in  which  he  is  confirmed 


by  the  practice  of  Whistler,  to  whom  the  correct 
placing  of  the  butterfly  signature  was  as  important 
a  factor  in  the  final  result  as  any  other  part  of  the 
canvas.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr. 
Dabo’s  technique,  which  differentiates  him  from 
that  vast  herd  of  willy-nilly  painters  who  still 
believe  that  there  is  some  special  virtue  in  mere 
pigment,  and  who,  by  the  grace  of  palette  and  brush, 
are  called  artists,  while  they  continue  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  real,  expressive  technique  of  paint¬ 
ing,  which  creates  the  illusion  of  life  and  move¬ 
ment  on  a  canvas  by  means  of  light  and  line  and 
color.  And  the  voice  of  the  Master  reechoes 
down  the  corridors  of  Time. — J.  N.  L. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Wm.  M.  Chase 
will  be  seen  in  January  at  the  National  Arts  Club. 
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The  landscape  paintings 

OF  JAMES  AUMONIER,  R.I. 
BY  WALTER  BAYES. 

A  friendship  between  two  families  persisting 
now  into  the  second  generation  makes  it  so 
difficult  to  assume  the  position  of  complete 
impartiality  proper  to  a  critic  that  I  propose  in 
writing  of  Mr.  Aumonier  to  discuss  not  so  much 
the  stature  as  the  build  of  the  man,  and  to  give 
within  a  necessarily  narrow  compass  some  idea  of 
the  qualities  I  find  in  his  work.  And  this  not 
of  course  for  the  benefit  of  painters,  for  each  of 
the  several  factions  which  respectively  claim  at 
the  present  day  a  monopoly  of  artistic  merit  will 
be  found  to  have  a  certain  respect  for  his  work, 
but  as  a  hint  for  the  conscientious  layman 
for  whom  painting,  and  landscape  painting  in 
particular,  is  often  a  sore  puzzle. 

Mr.  Aumonier’s  development  would  seem  to 
have  run  on  somewhat  traditional  lines.  That  is 
to  say,  he  passed  through  a  period  of  careful 
study,  from  which  he  emerged  gradually  into  a 
freer  manner.  His  first  attempts  at  painting  were 
self-taught.  I  have  seen  actually  the  first  picture 
he  ever  did— an  oil-painting  of  primitive  character, 


done  from  an  engraving  with  paints  supplied  by 
the  village  carriage  painter,  and  it  has  consider¬ 
able  decorative  quality,  and  is  in  admirable  con¬ 
dition  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  of 
the  pigments  used  are  such  as  chemists  frown 
upon.  His  earlier  manhood  was  spent  in  doing 
designs  for  calico-printing,  his  spare  time  only 
being  available  for  painting,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  case  until  the  American  War,  by 
its  bad  effect  on  the  cotton  industry,  made  it 
possible  for  the  wily  designer  to  offer  (apparently 
as  a  kindness  to  his  employer)  to  put  himself  on 
‘‘half-time/’  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  the  designer  never  went  back,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  had  acquired  great  facility  in 
producing  the  realistic  floral  designs  (then  the 
sole  fashion  in  cotton  printing),  and  could  turn 
out  as  many  as  were  wanted  in  a  short  space  of 
time  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  had  even  while 
at  work  as  a  designer  begun  to  establish  for  himself 
a  position  as  a  painter.  Without  friends  among 
London  artists,  he  went,  as  everyone  did  in  those 
days,  to  “  Heatherley’s  ”  to  study,  and  it  was  a 
landscape  shown  there  which  brought  him  an 
invitation  from  Mr.  Wyllie  (the  father  of  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wyllie  and  Mr.  Charles  Wyllie)  to  bring  round  to 
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his  studio  from  time  to  time  any  work  he  was  doing 
and  get  advice  on  it.  The  invitation  was  promptly 
accepted,  and  at  the  outset  of  his  career  substantial 
assistance  was  thus  given  to  the  artist  by  men  who, 
though  his  juniors,  were  older  painters.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wyllie  was  astonishingly  precocious,  painting  bril¬ 
liantly  even  as  a  boy,  while  Mr.  Aumonier  frankly 
admits  that  l Valerlilies,  the  first  picture  he  had 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  owed  its  being  not  a  little 
to  the  friendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe, 
who — a  half-brother  of  the  Wyllies — was  working 
in  the  same  studio. 

Though  later  in  date,  the  picture  of  a  similar 
subject  now  reproduced  in  colour  shows  the  style 
built  up  on  these  early  influences.  In  the  very 
extensive  foreground  the  eye  is  adroitly  led  through 
an  elaboration  of  charming  detail,  the  thread  of 
interest,  if  somewhat  tenuous,  being  well  held 
throughout.  It  is  agreeable  and  ingenious,  but 
not  at  bottom  powerful  in  structure.  At  any  rate, 
the  structure  is  used  only  as  a  binding  element 
for  detail  which  the  artist  is  bent  on  introduc¬ 
ing,  whereas  in  his  later  work  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  the  rule  that  only  such  detail  is  admitted 
as  naturally  arises  out  of  the  pictorial  structure. 


This  distinction  is  of  great  importance.  The 
number  of  tones  a  picture  may  have  is  limited  by 
the  range  of  the  palette  and  the  subtlety  of  dis¬ 
tinction  permitted  by  the  artist’s  method  of 
handling  paint.  Multiplicity  of  form  is  unlimited 
— may  be  carried  to  any  pitch  by  enlarging  the 
scale  of  the  canvas  and  reducing  that  of  the  brush. 
A  painter  whose  interest  is  primarily  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  complicated  passage  of  natural  form  will 
tend  thus  to  elaborate  forms,  and  many  Academy 
landscapes  are  yearly  produced  by  this  method. 
While,  however,  such  efforts  may  occasionally  have 
the  charm  which  belongs  to  sincerity,  even  in  a 
juvenile  outlook,  yet  anyone  with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  a  picture  will  feel  that  it  is  the 
number  of  its  tones  which  must  be  the  measure  of 
its  proper  degree  of  elab  'ration.  To  distribute 
these  broadly  over  the  canvas,  strongly  articulated 
one  with  the  other,  is  to  paint  soundly.  To  sub¬ 
divide  them  into  minute  forms  for  purposes  of 
naturalistic  rendering  is  almost  inevitably  to  over¬ 
develop  the  design  at  its  extremities  at  the  expense 
of  mass  and  unity. 

An  ever  increasing  dislike  of  such  invertebrate 
pictorial  structure  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  which, 
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in  Mr.  Aumonier’s  later  work,  might  seem  to  the 
casual  observer  approximate  draughtsmanship,  and 
it  is  important  to  keep  strongly  before  the  lay 
public  the  fact  that,  however  debarred  from 
photographic  literalness  such  work  may  be,  it 
has  its  own  very  exacting  standards  of  pre¬ 
cision.  To  make  of  drawing  a  comparison  of  the 
character  of  such  forms  as  naturally  compare  by 
similarity  of  apparent  scale,  so  that  a  bough  in  the 
foreground  compares  with  a  tree  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  that  again  with  a  whole  hillside 
on  the  skyline,  implies  a  science  not  really 
less  exact,  though  certainly  less  rigid,  than  the 
copyist’s  monotonous  analysis  of  the  form  of 
every  object  in  the  picture.  At  the  same  time, 
while  few  English  landscape  painters  to-day 
have  a  surer  sense  of  the  enclosing  rhythms  visible 
through  the  tangle  of  nature’s  form,  few  are  less 
doctrinaire — less  self-conscious  in  their  pursuit 
of  such  abstractions  —  than  Mr.  Aumonier. 
Accustomed  to  work  for  a  public  whose  standards, 
consciously  at  least,  were  those  of  realism,  and 
not  having  had  in  youth  much  of  that  specialised 
art  education  which  tempts  a  painter  to  take  up  a 
position  on  the  dangerous  pinnacle  of  disdain  for 
the  ignorant  crowd,  he  has  remained  careful  that 


his  picture  should  conform  to  what  for  the  plain 
man  is  probable  and  natural. 

This  differentiates  his  work  from  that  of  so 
typically  more  recent  a  painter  as,  say,  Mr.  Wilson 
Steer,  who  came  to  his  heritage  from  Constable  by 
way  of  the  French  Impressionists.  While  these 
latter  were  at  work  acting  and  re-acting  on  one 
another  in  a  way  which  gave  a  certain  solidarity  to 
their  effort,  there  were  painters  of  the  open-air  in 
England  also,  but  their  development  was  charac¬ 
teristically  British  by  the  hole-and-corner  fashion 
in  which  it  proceeded.  Painters  like  Mark  Fisher, 
Buxton  Knight,  Holloway,  and  the  subject  of  this 
essay,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  school, 
but  hardly  as  Monet  and  Sisley  belonged  to  the 
same  school.  Each  seems  to  have  worried  out  his 
principles  and  practice  independently,  and  because 
of  this  some  of  them  preserved  in  their  work  odd 
peculiarities,  the  accidents  as  well  as  the  essence 
of  their  life  of  original  experiment.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  strong  relish  for  this  personal  quality, 
which  recalls  to  me  the  tough  fibre  of  a  tree  which 
has  grown  slowly  under  difficulties.  Their  younger 
followers,  advantaging  by  their  example,  may  grow 
straighter,  develop  their  art  more  logically,  but 
they  hardly  promise  to  develop  along  with  it  the 
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same  grit  and  personal  character.  At  any  rate, 
this  group  of  painters,  so  widely  different  in  tem¬ 
perament,  are  sure  of  a  niche  in  the  history  of 
Art.  Clearly  they  are  of  the  seed  of  Constable, 
but  it  would  puzzle  anyone  to  establish  the  con¬ 
necting  link.  I  have  fancied  sometimes  that  there 
was  a  foreshadowing  of  something  of  Mr.  Aumo- 
nier’s  quality  in  the  work  of  a  weaker  but  occa¬ 
sionally  charming  painter,  Alfred  Vickers,  but  I 
believe  there  was  no  personal  connection  between 
the  two  artists.  An  influence  which  Mr.  Aumonier 
quite  acknowledges  was  that  of  his  friend  James 
Charles,  on  whom  he  also,  in  turn,  no  doubt, 
exercised  an  influence  ;  but  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Smythe,  the  fundamental  attitude 
of  the  painters  was  different.  It  was  but  the 
fortuitous  meeting  of  two  men  of  character. 

Such  encounters  probably  retarded  rather  than 
hastened  the  development  of  the  artist’s  bent,  but 
by  retarding  maturity  enriched  the  final  result. 
Certainly  they  cannot  be  chronicled  as  stages  in 
the  transformation  of  the  careful  painter  of  detail 
into  the  painter  of  to-day,  whose  very  considerable 
powers  of  landscape  characterisation  are  always 
subordinated  to  the  continuity  of  the  development 
of  his  picture.  The  stages  of  that  process  are 
chronicled  only  in  his  pictures,  of  which  certain 
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may  be  cited  as  landmarks  in  his  career,  either  by 
their  having  passed  to  public  collections,  or,  if  the 
egotism  may  be  permitted,  because  they  have  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  the  present  writer.  Among  the 
latter  is  The  Village  Congregation  of  1886,  which 
remains  a  strong  impression  for  me,  though  seen  in 
early  youth.  Even  at  that  age  the  extraordinary 
directness  with  which  the  figures  were  made  to 
play  their  rdle  in  the  landscape  impressed,  in  spite 
of  all  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  in  favour  of 
literal  detail.  Under  the  Beech  Trees ,  shown  in  the 
Landscape  Exhibition  at  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society’s  Galleries  in  1908,  was  a  most  happy 
example  of  a  rather  early  tight  picture  re-touched 
in  maturer  years  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a 
unique  combination  of  qualities,  while  among  the 
typical  pictures  of  his  later  manner  I  have  found 
particular  delight  in  Evening  on  the  Downs ,  shown 
at  the  Goupil  Gallery  Salon,  1907,  the  quality  of 
which  is  recalled  by  two  of  those  now  repro¬ 
duced,  viz.,  Elms  in  Spring-  Time ,  and  At 
JVrangle,  Lincolnshire ,  and  again  in  the  powerful 
Lonely  Heath  of  about  half-a-dozen  years  back,  to 
which  the  Borderland  has  some  resemblance.  A 
message  of  high  appreciation  of  the  Lonely  Heath 
sent  by  Fantin  Latour  on  its  exhibition  in  the 
Salon  was  probably  more  flattering  to  the  artist 
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than  any  of  the  numer  us  instances  of  purchase 
of  his  work  by  public  galleries.  Among  these 
occasions,  however,  may  be  recalled  the  two 
Chantrey  purchases  ( The  Sheepwashing,  in  1889, 
and  the  Black  Mountains ,  in  1905),  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  Silver  Lining  to  the  Cloud,  by  the 
city  of  Manchester,  in  1890,  and  of  Lancing 
Mill  (from  the  Academy  of  1893),  f°r  Tasmania, 
and  the  Herefordshire  Common,  for  Melbourne  in 
1 903.  These  are  all  excellent  pictures,  but  none, 
in  my  opinion,  finer  than  the  three  previously 
cited,  which  are  all  still  in  the  artist’s  possession 
and  which  show  in  a  very  wholesome  degree 
great  love  for  the  facts  of  landscape  subordi¬ 
nated  to  as  strong  a  devotion  to  what  I  have 
before  referred  to  as  the  “continuity”  of  his  pic¬ 
torial  scheme.  It  is  just  because  of  his  devotion 
to  that  continuity  that  we  sometimes  find,  in  some 
of  his  larger  Academy  pictures  in  particular,  a  slight 
want  of  the  continuity  of  surface  which  makes  the 
Sheep  on  the  Downs  so  delightful  in  its  subtly 
interwoven  strands  of  significant  colour,  so  that 
sky  and  trees  and  grass  break  up  into  rather  similar 


dabs  of  paint,  each  nevertheless  playing  a  lively 
part  in  the  ensemble  of  a  painting  which  is 
certainly  not  weak,  but  which  might  look  a  trifle 
disintegrated  beside  a  fine  Claude  or  a  fine  Wilson. 
One  fancies  the  painter  finding  his  vault  of  space 
(as  it  expands  outwards  from  the  mysterious  centre 
of  his  picture)  dividing  towards  the  frame  into 
more  touches  than  he  can  get  into  nice  relationship 
of  form — more  than  he  can  characterise  to  day,  at 
all  events,  and  to-morrow  is  sending-in  day  for  the 
R.A.,  and  as  he  himself  would  say,  “It  really 
doesn’t  matter  at  the  Academy ;  they  only  have 
time  to  look  at  the  general  effect  of  a  picture.” 

How  often  when,  with  the  self-confidence  of 
callow  youth,  I  have  made  minor  criticisms  on 
Mr.  Aumonier’s  pictures,  have  I  been  met  with 
this  philosophic  response.  I  never  thought  it 
adequate,  because  there  are  many  other  things 
which  pass  unnoticed  at  the  Academy  about 
which  the  painter  was  sternly  and  conscientiously 
resolved  to  be  right.  Rather  the  retort  underlined 
a  fundamental  fact  of  the  artist’s  career,  which 
may  well  have  had  upon  him  a  certain  influence. 
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He  is  a  product — as  satisfactory  a  one  as  I  know, 
and  a  far  better  one  than  we  deserve — of  the 
annual  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  He  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  fair  degree  of  patronage,  but  has  never  had 
a  public  of  whom  he  was  so  secure  as  to  make  him 
independent  of  the  R.A.  as  a  place  of  sale  in 
which  he  must  compete  afresh  each  year  with  all 
and  sundry.  It  has  kept  him  robust,  but  this 
habit  of  seeing  his  picture  in  imagination  as 
surrounded  by  unquiet  and  turbulent  form  and 
colour,  rather  than  in  the  tranquil  spaces  of  the 
room  it  might  decorate,  cannot  but  have  had  a 
certain  effect  on  Mr.  Aumonier’s  ideals.  It  says 
much  for  his  innate  fineness  of  taste  that  the 
prospect  never  led  him  to  meet  tawdry  theatricality 
with  its  own  weapons.  He  had  plenty  of  dramatic 
power  for  such  a  task,  but  seems  to  have  had 
always  a  natural  horror  of  pretentiousness.  I  have 
thought,  however,  that  it  leads  him  occasionally 
to  over-centralise  his  compositions,  to  break  his 
line  for  purposes  of  liveliness  ;  but  then,  to  my 
mind,  almost  all  European  painting  is  over  vignetted 
— almost  all  modern  painting  sacrifices  too  much 
to  vibration.  It  would  tempt  me  too  far  to 
speculate  on  what  Mr.  Aumonier  might  have  been 
had  he  been  able  to  develop  in  more  gracious 
conditions  which  had  led  to  a  habit  of  calmer 


planning  and  the  use  of  more  continuous  line. 
It  may  be,  after  all,  that  his  artistic  person¬ 
ality — which  would  always  make  of  him  a  genial, 
robust  painter  rather  than  a  rafifine ,  a  plain, 
unpretentious  artist  rather  than  a  figurant  —  is 
just  the  one  least  likely  to  be  injured  by  the 
ordeal  of  painting  for  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions, 
and  most  likely  to  be  undervalued  by  those  who 
organise  them. 

OME  AMERICAN  FIGURE- 
PAINTERS.  BY  L.  MECHLIN. 

It  has  been  said,  paradoxically,  but 
with  much  truth,  that  the  art  of  a  country  only 
becomes  an  international  power  when  it  ceases  to 
be  international.  Great  art  is,  of  course,  universal 
in  its  significance ;  but  the  greatest  art  is,  without 
doubt,  that  which  reflects,  or  embodies,  the 
characteristic  tendencies  of  the  time  and  nation 
which  gives,  or  has  given,  it  birth.  The  same 
fundamental  principles  underlie  all  art ;  but  the 
mastery  of  these  is  the  beginning,  rather  than  the 
end,  of  accomplishment.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  watchers  on  the  heights  should  be  on  the 
outlook  for  signs  of  developing  individuality,  and 
that  the  wayfarer  from  afar  should  be  eagerly 
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questioned  as  to  whether  or  not  the  art  of  his 
land  is  in  this  particular  giving  promise. 

The  United  States  is  essentially  a  composite 
nation,  but  its  people  share  in  common  certain 
fixed  characteristics.  Regardless  of  ancestry,  and 
despite  the  levelling  influence  of  travel,  an  American 
is  rarely  mistaken  for  the  citizen  of  another 
country  when  met  in  a  foreign  land.  And  as  with 
her  people,  so,  in  a  measure,  with  her  art,  though 
in  a  less  degree.  America  has  borrowed  pro¬ 
digiously  from  England,  Germany,  France  and 
Holland,  but  the  wisdom  thus  acquired  she  has 
assimilated  and  is  now  bringing  to  fruition.  The 
first  American  figure-painters  got  their  training  in 
London  and  followed  English  tradition.  Later  the 
Dusseldorf  school  attracted  the  American  students, 
and  even  before  its  light  had  waned  France  came 
to  the  fore  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence, 
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lessened,  but  by  no  means  dissipated,  eventually, 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Dutch.  Thus,  briefly,  may 
be  traced  the  upbuilding  of  American  art,  and 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  mass  of  American 
production  explained. 

There  is  a  prevalent  belief  in  Great  Britain  that 
the  only  American  figure-painters  of  note  are  those 
who  do  not  live  in  America ;  and  not  without 
reason.  The  names  of  Sargent  and  Shannon  and 
Abbey,  of  Gari  Melchers,  Mary  Cassatt  and  Elihu 
Vedder,  loom  large  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
but  the  British  critic  visiting  the  great  annual  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  contemporary  American  paintings  in  the 
Lhiited  States  would  find,  as  did  the  American  critics 
who  last  summer  visited  the  exhibitions  of  British 
art  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London,  and  Edinburgh, 
that  these  artists  are  not  the  only  figure-painters 
who  are  producing  works  of  exceptional  merit. 
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Abbott  H.  Thayer,  whose  work  has  already  been 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  this  magazine  (see  The 
Studio,  January,  1899),  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  strongest  of  the  living  American  figure- painters 
and  one  of  the  most  individual.  Neither  a  specially 
good  colourist  nor  a  finished  technician,  he  yet  gets 
into  his  pictures  a  kind  of  sculpturesque  dignity 
which  invariably  lifts  them  above  the  general  mass. 
As  one  of  his  colleagues  has  said,  his  draughtsman¬ 
ship  is  large  and  ample,  his  colour  held  in  big,  simple 
masses,  and  his  compositions  are  well  balanced  and 
decorative.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gerome,  but  has 
departed  far  from  the  teaching  of  his  master,  laying 
on  his  paint  heavily  and  giving  little  heed  to  either 
surface  finish  or  unimportant  details.  Mr.  Thayer 
is  not  a  prolific  producer,  nor  is  he  one  who  passing 
from  stage  to  stage  has  gradually  evolved  a  style. 
Comparatively  few  works  stand  to  his  credit,  but 
all  of  these  betray  the  same  marked  individuality. 
It  is,  however,  as  an  interpreter  of  Virginity  that 
this  painter  is  especially  distinguished.  In  his 
Cari/as,  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 


The  Virgin ,  given  by  Mr.  Freer  to  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution,  at  Washington,  and  the  Virgin 
Enthroned  (reproduced  in  the  article  just  men¬ 
tioned),  he  has  set  forth  a  distinct  type  of 
womanhood — a  noble  ideal  embodying  national 
characteristics.  His  Virgins,  it  has  been  well 
said,  are  obviously  intended  to  be  adored,  but 
they  are  at  the  same  time  essentially  human. 
They  are  feminine  but  not  coquettish ;  womanly 
but  not  weak  •  in  expression  courageous,  un¬ 
abashed  and  serene — the  American  girl  at  her  best, 
the  comrade  as  well  as  the  helpmate  of  man. 

George  de  Forest  Brush,  who  also  studied  under 
Gerome,  is  a  less  forceful  painter,  but  a  more 
skilful  technician.  His  method  is  precise  without 
being  subtle — his  canvases  are  more  reminiscent, 
let  us  say,  of  Van  Eyck  than  of  Whistler. 
Mistaking  the  letter  for  the  spirit,  Mr.  Brush,  like 
so  many  other  painters,  wishing  to  give  voice  to 
a  national  instinct,  turned  his  attention,  when  he 
first  came  back  to  America,  to  the  painting  of 
Indian  pictures,  and  there  is  now  in  the  Evans 
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National  Gallery  collection  at  AVashington,  a  canvas 
he  produced  during  that  period,  depicting,  with 
studious  effort  and  no  small  show  of  scholarship, 
a  moose  hunt  on  one  of  the  Adirondack  lakes. 
For  a  number  of  years,  however,  Mr.  Brush  has 
confined  himself  to  one  subject — to  the  painting 
of  what  might  be  termed  modern  Madonnas.  His 
wife  and  children  have  invariably  served  as  his 
models  and  he  has  transcribed  them  with  extreme 
literalness.  The  mother  and  rosy-cheeked  baby  in 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  is  one  of  his  strongest  works, 
but  In  the  Garden ,  owned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  and  The  Family ,  recently  acquired  by 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  are  more  pictorial. 
Only  lately  has  a  note  of  grace  crept  into  Mr. 
Brush’s  paintings  which  have  most  frequently 
presented  the  sad  and  toilsome  side  of  woman’s 
life,  suggesting  the  pain  and  hardship  of  her  lot 
rather  than  the  holy  joy 
of  motherhood. 

There  is  a  certain  kin¬ 
ship  between  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  George  de  Forest 
Brush  and  W  i  n  s  1  o  w 
Homer,  though  the  latter 
paints  more  broadly  than 
the  former.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  all  similarity  ends. 

Mr.  Homer  began  as  a 
newspaper  illustrator, 
back  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  is  almost 
entirely  self  taught.  He 
has  followed  no  one,  he 
has  not  even  consorted 
with  those  of  his  kind, 
he  has  mastered  his  art 
in  his  own  way,  but  he 
has  mastered  it  fully. 

Mr.  Homer  has  painted 
the  negroes,  and  the 
Indians,  but  best  of  all 
the  seafaring  people  of  the 
New  England  coast,  whose 
life  he  has  interpreted 
with  remarkable  sympathy 
and  understanding.  That 
his  pictures  could  not 
have  been  produced  any¬ 
where  save  in  America 
and  by  an  American  seems 
probable.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  epics  of  the 
sea,  full  of  the  force  of 


uncontrolled  nature,  the  bigness  of  the  outdoor 
world,  the  beauty  of  power. 

A  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  be  imagined  to 
exist  than  is  observable  between  the  works  of 
AVinslow  Homer  and  those  of  Thomas  AV.  Dewing. 
Mr.  Dewing  pictures,  almost  exclusively,  young 
women  of  a  somewhat  fragile  and  highly  cultured 
type,  in  rooms,  which,  in  environment,  are  equally 
aesthetic.  He  cannot,  however,  be  classed  with 
the  painters  of  the  mode,  nor  with  the  ultra 
impressionists,  for  while  his  women  belong  un¬ 
questionably  to  the  upper  classes  they  take  their 
places  in  his  compositions  quite  impersonally,  and 
though  he  reduces  his  technical  equations  to  the 
lowest  terms  he  pays  much  heed  to  minutiae. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  T.  Martin  AVood  has  remarked 
in  his  admirable  article  on  George  Elmer  Browne, 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Studio,  that 
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American  painters  have  not  infrequently  lost, 
through  over  facility,  all  that  was  American  in  the 
ateliers  of  Paris,  but  there  are  some  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Edmund  C.  Tar  bell, 
Frank  W.  Benson  and  Robert  Reid,  who  are  all  to 
be  reckoned  with  the  leading  American  figure 
painters,  studied  in  Paris,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
French  impressionists  were  exerting  the  strongest 
influence.  All  three  returned  to  their  native  land 
deeply  imbued  with  the  theories  of  light,  but  not 
one  was  willing  to  accept  ready-made  formulas  and 
each  has  worked  out  the  problem  along  an  entirely 
different  line.  Mr.  Tarbell  has  attained  greatest 
success  in  picturing  scenes  of  home  life,  neither 
humble  nor  yet  stilted,  which  painters  generally 
have  regarded  as  unpicturesque,  if  not  unpaintable, 
discovering  in  those  things  nearest  at  hand  true 
charm  and  significance.  Light  and  air  confined 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  well  furnished  room  he 
has  learned  to  interpret,  and  attractively.  When  it 
is  said  that  all  the  Amer¬ 
ican  figure  painters  have 
turned  illustrators,  one 
can  point  to  Mr.  Tarbell’s 
pictures  in  confutation. 

Placing  no  dependence 
upon  what  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  literary 
interest,  and  without 
forced  sentiment,  Mr. 

Tarbell  has  produced 
paintings  both  significant 
and  appealing.  He  is  an 
excellent  draughtsman 
and  colourist. 

Mr.  Benson  has  devoted 
himself  largely  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  outdoor 
themes — landscapes  with 
figures — summer  pictures 
full  of  dazzling  sunshine 
and  vivid  colour.  Often 
he  pictures  the  same 
people  that  Mr.  Tarbell 
has  painted,  but,  as  it 
were,  on  holiday.  His 
brushwork  is  sprightly  and 
his  canvases  are  essen¬ 
tially  vital. 

Mr.  Reid  has  also 
shown  a  preference  for 
painting  in  the  open,  pos¬ 
ing  his  models  in  outdoor 
light  and  representing 


them,  as  a  rule,  with  floral  backgrounds.  His 
style  and  manner  are,  however,  very  different  from 
those  of  his  confreres,  and  in  fact  all  others.  He 
paints  with  a  rather  dry  brush,  in  a  high  key,  and 
his  pictures  frequently  have  a  frosty  appearance 
which  suggests  perhaps  an  almost  too  obvious 
atmosphere.  They  are  not  human  documents, 
but  decorative  arrangements  set  forth  apparently 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  manifest  a  hitherto 
hidden  beauty  which  the  painter  himself  has  dis¬ 
covered.  So  new,  moreover,  is  the  discovery  that, 
at  first,  one  is  tempted  to  discredit  its  truth,  but 
gradually  it  becomes  convincing.  To  the  initiated 
Mr.  Reid’s  pictures  are  insistently  charming. 

Dry  colour,  laid  on  with  short  broken  strokes, 
is  characteristic  of  J.  Alden  Weir’s  paintings,  but 
neither  sunlight  nor  atmosphere  have  wiled  him 
from  the  more  serious  problem  of  depicting  beauty 
of  human  character.  Doubtless  he  loves  colour 
and  knows  well  how  to  compose  gentle  harmonies, 
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out  his  pictures  are  primarily  portrait  studies — 
transcriptions  of  strong,  individual  personalities. 

On  the  other  hand  Joseph  De  Camp  and 
Sergeant  Kendall  both  use  rather  heavy  colour  and 
allow  it  to  flow  freely.  Mr.  De  Camp’s  colour  is 
sometimes  hot  but  his  compositions  are  good 
and  his  pairftings  toneful.  Mr.  Kendall’s  latest 
paintings  display  a  surface  finish  which,  both  in 
colour  and  quality  suggest  the  translucent  glaze  on 
a  rare  piece  of  Japanese  pottery. 

In  the  production  of  large  decorative  canvases 
few  have  excelled  Hugo  Ballin,  whose  Sybilla 
Europa  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Evans 
National  Gallery  collection  ;  but  his  style  is 
certainly  Italian  in  derivation,  and  his  work  shows 
little  American  influence  save,  perhaps,  in  its 
ambitious  daring.  For  the  same  reason  Horatio 
Walker,  whom  many  rank  first  amongst  the  genre 
painters  of  America,  has  not  been  earlier  mentioned, 
his  pictures  being  almost  always  painted  in  Canada. 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  Walker  is  individual,  knowing  and 
strong,  but  he  seems  to  have  a  greater  genius  for 
assimilation  than  an  inclination  for  fresh  discovery. 
Temperamentally  conservative,  he  has  at  times 
proved  himself  also  daring,  and  his  work  has  a 
unity  which  some  of  the  other  painters  lack. 

And  yet  no  mention  has  been  made  of  John  W. 
Alexander  and  Kenyon  Cox  who  are  figure-painters 
of  distinction,  as  well  as  mural  painters  of  note. 
Mr.  Alexander  understands,  as  do  few,  the  poetry 
of  line  and  has  a  keen  perception  of  decorative 
motives.  He  habitually  uses  coarse  canvas,  and 
applies  his  paint  in  broad  washes  thinned  with 
benzine  instead  of  oil.  The  effect  somewhat 
suggests  tapestry,  but  is  distinctly  pleasing. 

The  portrait  painters,  too,  must  be  passed  with 
but  brief  mention.  William  M.  Chase  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  American  art,  both  through  his 
paintings  and  his  teaching.  Cecilia  Beaux  in 
brilliancy,  as  well  as  audacity  of  technique,  ranks 
with  Sargent  and  Shannon.  Robert  Henri  is  the 
exponent  of  Manet  and  Whistler,  a  stern  impres¬ 
sionist  who  possesses,  however,  a  very  definite 
personality,  an  acutely  artistic  temperament.  Irving 
R.  Wiles  is  a  facile  brushman,  good  colourist  and 
clever  painter ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Thomas  P.  Anshutz.  There  are  many  others  of 
equal  merit,  but  the  purpose  of  this  article  has  not 
been  to  tell  of  all,  but  a  few — those  who  seem  not 
satisfied  with  that  art  which  is  borrowed,  but  are 
in  truth,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  giving 
expression  to  an  art  which  is  both  national  and 
individual — -an  art  liberated  from  tradition,  and  yet 
ane  and  conservative.  L.  M. 


Emma  ciardi,  painter  of 

OLD  ITALIAN  GARDENS.  BY 

L.  BROSCH. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  rustle  of  silk  gowns, 
as  varied  in  their  hues  as  the  flowers  round  about, 
was  a  familiar  sound  in  those  stately  gardens  and 
parks  of  which  the  pictures  of  Emma  Ciardi, 
reproduced  on  these  pages,  give  us  glimpses,  and 
gallant  gentlemen  attired  in  broad  cuffs,  long  em¬ 
broidered  waistcoats  and  lace  trimmings,  paid  their 
addresses  to  emotionally  disposed  ladies.  Freshly 
plucked  flowers  exhaled  their  fragrant  odours  from 
heaving  bosoms ;  a  flow  of  babbling  gossip,  in 
which  sweet,  sentimental  commonplaces  alternated 
with  passages  of  wit,  issued  from  the  lips  now  long 
since  dumb,  and  the  melodies  of  Porpora  or  the 
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‘  PAROLE  ANTICHE.”  from  the 
OIL-PAINTING  BY  EMMA  CIARDI. 


IL  LABIRINTO  ”  BY  EMMA  CIARDI  “  L1  ADIEU  ”  BY  EMMA  CIABDI 


Emma  Ciardi 


minuets  of  Cimarosa  stirred  the  souls  of  these 
gentle,  graceful  women  who  flitted  hither  and 
thither  in  all  their  fine  attire  like  some  apparition 
in  the  land  of  dreams.  There  are,  as  we  all  know, 
certain  flowers  which  we  love  from  afar,  flowers 
which  commit  their  seeds  to  the  winds  or  to 
birds  as  messengers  to  bring  to  a  poor  exile  the 
greeting  of  a  distant  friend.  The  more  modest 
of  them  make  known  their  affections  only  in  the 
deep  stillness  of  twilight.  Opening  their  aromatic 
petals,  they  seem  to  draw  close  to  one  another, 
and,  holding  themselves  erect,  palpitate  with  love. 
This  is  the  story  which  I  read  in  the  old  gardens 
painted  by  Emma  Ciardi. 

Emma  Ciardi’s  father,  Guglielmo,  the  well- 
known  landscape  painter ;  his  son  Beppe,  a  gifted, 
strenuous  painter,  and  his  young  daughter,  whom 
we  now  introduce  to  the  public — these  three  form 
a  unique  trio  to  which  we  find  a  parallel  only 
in  the  old  Venetian  art  of  the  Bellinis  and 
Bastianis.  Emma  began,  when  quite  a,,  child,  to 
draw  studiously  from  Nature,  and  without  ever 
having  had  a  proper  master  to  direct  her  training 
(apart  from  her  father,  who  gave  her  timely  hints 


and  advice),  she  has  pursued  her  own  way,  and  by 
it  attained  to  an  entirely  individual  art.  She  dis¬ 
covered  these  old  parks  and  gardens  with  their 
chateaux,  and  peopled  them  with  sumptuously 
clad  men  and  women — masked  and  powdered  crea¬ 
tures  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  pass 
their  time  in  coquetting  and  flirting;  nor  does  it 
require  any  effort  on  her  part  to  revive  these  relics 
of  the  past,  for  this  vanished  world  has  impressed 
itself  deeply  on  her  soul. 

It  is  from  her  father  that  Emma  Ciardi  has  in¬ 
herited  her  lyric  temperament,  but  her  conception 
of  Nature  is  her  own.  With  a  technique  always 
characterised  by  solidity,  and  a  brushstroke  at  once 
broad  and  vivacious,  the  qualities  which  her  palette 
unfolds  are  depth,  sincerity,  refinement  and  power. 
Her  pictures  are  pervaded  by  an  aristocratic  senti¬ 
ment,  in  keeping  with  her  own  tall,  spare,  refined 
figure.  Viewed  at  close  quarters,  her  pictures  appear 
to  be  somewhat  confused  in  technical  treatment, 
but  this  indefiniteness  is  apparent  only,  for  when 
seen  a  little  way  off  all  the  elements  blend  to¬ 
gether  in  utmost  harmony.  She  has  a  strong 
objection  to  utilizing  the  canvas  ground,  as  so 
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VILLA  D’ESTE” 

BY  EMMA  CIARDI 


Emma  Ciardi 


many  painters  do,  to  achieve  a  certain  transparency, 
preferring  always  to  paint  with  a  rich  impasto  in 
obedience  to  the  prompting  of  a  sensitive  nature. 

Most  people  have  seen  those  elaborate  volumes 
in  which  photographic  views  are  given  of  the  old 
Italian  gardens.  These  views  represent  the  highest 
attainment  of  illustration  by  means  of  mechanical 
reproductions,  and  yet  how  lifeless  they  one  and 
all  seem  !  Take,  by  way  of  comparison,  one  of 
this  artist’s  pictures,  and  we  shall  see  once  more, 
without  a  doubt,  how  immeasurably  superior  is 
the  human  mind  to  the  monotonous  lens  with  its 
limited  capabilities.  Such  a  picture  is  the  one  in 
the  Neue  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  called  La  Portan- 
tina  (The  Sedan  Chair),  in  which  a  charming  lady, 
dressed  in  yellow,  is  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  in  a  sylvan  park,  close  to  a  fountain 
which  is  spurting  forth  its  jets  in  a  rhythmic  flow, 
and  two  pages  are  waiting  with  a  Sedan  chair  of  a 
bluish-green  colour.  In  the  background  two  young 
men,  whose  whispered  conversation  is  doubtless 
about  the  lady  in  yellow,  are  seen  disappearing  at 
the  top  of  the  steps.  This  picture  won  a  gold 
medal  at  the  great  art  exhibition  in  Munich. 


An  air  of  mystery  seems  to  pervade  the  picture 
called  Parole  Antiche  (Words  of  Long  Ago).  The 
lady  in  the  immediate  foreground  dressed  in  white, 
black,  violet  and  green,  is  looking  round  cautiously 
as  if  she  had  been  troubled  by  some  unwelcome 
suitor  and  is  about  to  slip  away  up  the  steps,  at  the 
top  of  which,  resplendent  in  the  most  beautiful  deli¬ 
cate  white,  is  a  Gianbologna  fountain,  surmounted 
by  a  Venus.  Why  I  do  not  know,  but  whenever  I 
gaze  on  this  picture  I  always  think  of  the  fountain 
which  D’Annunzio  has  described  in  such  masterly 
terms  in  his  novel,  “  Les  Vierges  des  Rochers.” 

The  picture  of  the  Villa  d’Esle  at  Tivoli  (now 
in  the  Art  Gallery  at  Udine)  was  painted  by 
Emma  Ciardi  in  Rome.  The  russet-green  of  the 
tall  trees  in  the  foreground  and  the  sparkling  white 
of  the  fountain  jets  form,  with  the  grey  tones  of 
the  villa  in  the  background,  a  pleasing  colour 
symphony.  A  more  striking  harmonic  contrast  is 
presented  by  the  picture  of  the  Villa  Pallavicini , 
the  7notif  of  which  was  derived  from  Pegli,  in  the 
Genoese  Riviera.  Here  the  rich  deep  blue  of  the 
water  in  the  fountain  basin  blends  agreeably  with 
the  verdant  vegetation  in  the  background. 
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LE  RENDEZ-VOUS’ 
BY  EMMA  CIARDI 


Emma  Ciavdi 


In  the  painting  called  Le  Rendez-Vous  Mile. 
Ciardi  has  interpreted  with  telling  effect  that  spirit 
of  indolence  and  love  of  luxurious  display  which 
characterised  the  aristocracy  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Here  everything  is  pervaded  by  grace, 
fulness  and  kept  in  subdued  tones,  and  the  entire 
picture  is  redolent  of  the  pleasure-seeking  and 
colour-loving  Rococo  period. 

We  must  take  a  hasty  glance  at  our  other 
pictures.  A  little  jewel  is  Id  Adieu,  silvery-grey 
in  tones,  in  which  a  gay  cavalier  is  taking  leave 
of  his  lady,  a  blonde  whose  emerald  -  green 
corsage  gives  piquancy  to  her  robe  of  white. 
In  Rondo,  another  picture  of  small  dimensions,  the 
lady  stationed  on  the  semi-circular  terrace  and 
gazing  in  the  distance  is  wearing  a  dress  of  violet 
colour  and  a  rose  in  her  perruque  ;  while  red  and 
yellow  are  the  colours  in  which  the  lady  in  Fra 
Ombra  e  Sole  (’Twixt  Shadow  and  Sunlight)  is 
arrayed,  a  scheme  which  accords  well  with  the 
greens  of  the  picture  and  gives  to  the  whole  a 
completely  harmonious  effect.  A  distinguished 
piece  of  painting,  too,  is  II  Labirinto  (The  Laby¬ 
rinth). 


As  a  loyal  Venetian  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark  should  be  the  subject  of  one 
of  Emma  Ciardi’s  paintings.  The  picture  repro¬ 
duced  in  our  illustration  shows  the  famous  edifice 
as  seen  from  the  old  Clock  Tower.  Flooded 
with  light,  the  sacred  fane,  with  its  marble 
masonry,  its  Oriental  stones  and  gilt,  its  mosaics 
and  fantastic  figures,  looks  like  a  dream-phantom. 
In  the  background,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  island 
of  San  Giorgio  bathed  in  light.  The  colour  scheme 
is  one  in  which  the  juxtaposition  of  cold  and  warm 
tones  is  accomplished  with  peculiar  skill. 

Emma  Ciardi  is  still  young  in  years,  but  can 
already  look  back  upon  a  tolerably  long  career  as 
an  artist.  The  contemplation  of  her  paintings 
evokes  in  one  the  sentiment  to  which  Immanuel 
Kant  has  given  such  masterly  expression  in  his 
treatise  “  On  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful.”  In 
these  pictures  there  is  none  of  that  so-called 
feminine  sweetness  which  one  so  often  finds  in  the 
paintings  of  women-artists.  In  so  far  as  the  quality 
of  her  work  is  concerned  she  might  have  been  a 
man,  but  still  one  endowed  with  a  highly  sensitive 
perception  and  feeling.  L.  B. 
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Leaves  from  the  sketch 

BOOK  OF  NORMAN  IRVING 
BLACK. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  us  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  the  work  of  talented  young 
artists,  especially  if  that  work  carries  with  it 
evidence  of  an  individual  outlook  and  promise  of 
future  progress.  The  art  school  is  too  often  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  a  youthful  artist’s  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  many  a  time  the  triumph  of  the  class¬ 
room,  the  gaining  of  a  medal,  a  diploma,  or  perhaps 
a  studentship,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  prelude  to 
a  career  barren  of  anything  beyond  common-place 
achievement.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  this 
is  the  rule,  but  if  it  is,  there  are  fortunately 
many  exceptions,  and  not  a 
few  artists  could  be  named  in 
whose  careers  the  honours 
gained  at  school  have  been 
no  more  than  stepping-stones 
to  far  greater  successes  earned 
in  later  life. 

The  young  draughtsman  of 
whose  work  with  the  lead 
pencil  and  pen  we  give  some 
examples  in  the  sketches  re¬ 
produced  on  this  and  the 
succeeding  pages  can  look 
back  upon  a  particularly  bril¬ 
liant  school  career.  Entering 
the  Eric  Pape  School  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1903,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
quickly  distinguished  himself, 
and  by  the  time  his  training 
at  that  institution  came  to  an 
end,  in  1906,  he  had  received, 
in  addition  to  various  minor 
prizes,  a  silver  medal  and  a 
bronze  medal,  the  one  for 
drawing  from  the  life,  and 
the  other  for  lead  pencil  draw¬ 
ing.  Wisely  recognising  that 
the  artist’s  education  is  never 
ended,  he  set  off  to  Europe, 
making  first  of  all  a  tour  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  executed  a  series 
of  drawings  of  the  Oxford 
colleges,  and  then  proceeding 
to  Paris,  where  he  joined  the 
Julian  Academy,  and  qualified 
for  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 


During  a  subsequent  sojourn  in  Paris  he  studied 
under  such  eminent  masters  as  Lefebvre,  J.  P. 
Laurens  and  Robert  Fleury. 

The  sketches  selected  for  reproduction  are  but  a 
few  from  a  large  number  executed  by  Mr.  Black 
during  his  tours  in  Europe,  but  they  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  besides  being  a  facile  and  sensitive 
draughtsman,  he  has  a  good  grasp  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  govern  the  medium  he 
works  in.  In  his  pen  drawings  especially  he  has 
been  careful  to  avoid  those  extremes  of  over¬ 
elaboration  and  understatement  which  differentiate 
the  efforts  of  the  inexperienced  from  the  productions 
of  the  draughtsman  who  has  mastered  the  secrets 
of  successful  line  work  ;  and  what  he  has  done 
so  far  augurs  well  for  his  future  achievements. 
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“  Cattdebec-en-  Catcx  ” 

By  Norman  Irving  Black 


“  Aus  Langensalza  ” 

By  Norman  Irving  Black 


“  Cot  so  Vittorio  Emma  nude-,  Milan" 
By  Norman  Irving  Black 
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Madame  debillemont- 

CHARDON’S  MINIATURES. 
BY  OCTAVE  UZANNE. 

There  are  in  existence  both  historical  essays, 
practical  treatises,  interesting  manuals  and  schools 
of  miniature  painting,  but  so  far  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  meet  with,  in  France  at  any  rate,  a  full 
history,  or  let  me  say  rather  a  complete  monograph 
upon  painting  in  miniature,  in  enamel  as  well  as 
on  ivory,  parchment  or  vellum.  The  origin  of  this 
very  precious  art  may  be  traced  back  to  a  period 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  for  the  Orientals, — - 
Chinese,  Indians,  Persians  and  Byzantines, — 
centuries  ago  executed  incomparable  miniatures  on 
sheets  of  rice  paper,  upon  papyrus,  or  on  mica. 
Almost  everything  has  come  to  us  from  the  East, 
and  the  art  of  miniature  painting  is  no  exception 
to  this  ;  one  can  indeed  truly  say  that,  in  their  con¬ 
scientiousness,  their  close  observation  and  the 
exact  and  finished  drawing  of  the  faces  and  all  the 
details  of  costume,  those  splendid  works  done  in 
far-off  days  in  Persia,  in  India  or  in  China  during 
the  flourishing  days  of  their  civilisation,  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

The  religious  scribes  and  others  who  in  the 
earliest  period  of  our  era  embellished  with  such 
care  the  manuscript  pages  of  their  livres  d’heures 
and  who  cunningly  wrought,  mid  glittering  panels 
of  gold  and  volutes  of  foliage,  those  entrancing 
pictures,  those  divine  landscapes,  were  assuredly 
rare  artists  whose  mastery  of  their  craft  astounds 
us  to-day.  Their  surprising  talent  was  inculcated 
and  fostered  by  tradition  handed  on  by  those 
wandering  monks  and  pilgrims  who  had  gained 
their  knowledge  from  lands  which  we  now  speak 
of  as  “  barbaric,”  yet  which  were  so  wonderfully 
civilised  ages  before  our  own  occidental  civilisation 
began.  The  art  of  illuminating  spread  through 
Greece  and  Italy  to  France  and  Flanders,  and 
thence  to  England.  The  earliest  miniaturists 
passed  their  days  in  the  cloister,  where,  untouched 
by  the  vanities  of  the  world,  they  lived  secluded 
and  executed  their  masterpieces.  For  the  most 
part  their  names  are  unknown  to  us,  like  those  of 
the  great  Primitives  to  whom  we  give  fortuitous 
appellations.  We  speak  of  Oderic  da  Gubio, 
canon  of  a  religious  order,  who  lived  at  Sienna, 
simply  because  Dante  makes  mention  of  this 
name.  Later  we  cite  Jacques  Argenta  de  Ferrara, 
then  Anne  Seghers,  Andre  de  Vito,  Jean  Serva, 
Louis  du  Guerrier  and  Jacques  Bailly.  These 
last,  however,  were  secular  miniaturists  who 
lavished  their  skill  upon  the  decoration  of  boxes, 


fans,  bonbonnieres  and  bracelets.  They  opened 
up  a  new  sphere  for  the  art — namely,  that  of 
painting  with  great  subtlety  upon  all  manner  of 
surfaces.  To  them  belongs  the  distinction  of 
creating  the  vogue  for  the  portable  portrait,  the 
allegorical  figure,  and  the  graceful  presentment, 
idealised  by  the  artist,  of  face  and  form,  upon 
which  passionate  lovers  might  feast  their  amorous 
glances. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Aubriet  of  Brussels  did 
a  number  of  miniatures  of  flowers  and  animals  for 
the  collection  started  by  Gaston  d’Orleans,  which 
ever  since  the  French  Revolution  has  been  housed 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Following 
him  we  have  Elisabeth  Sophie  Cheron,  Jeanne 
Marie  Clementina,  Jacques  Philippe  Ferrand, 
and,  lastly,  Klingstedt,  who  under  the  Regency 
gained  at  the  Court  of  France  the  flattering 
sobriquet  “  The  Raphael  of  Snuffboxes.”  All 
these  artists  displayed  a  graceful  talent  and 
consummate  taste  in  their  gallant  compositions, 
which,  following  the  customs  of  the  period, 
became  frequently  carried  to  the  point  of  licen- 
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tiousness.  Felicite  Sartori,  Marie  Tibaldi,  Jacques 
Christophe  Le  Blond,  the  inventor  of  the  method 
of  colour  engraving,  J.  A.  Arlaud,  all  working  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  left 
us  adorable  evidences  of  their  delicate  and  rare 
talent.  To  the  work  of  Rosalba  Camera,  who 
was  born  at  Chioggia,  near  Venice,  and  came  to 
Paris  about  1720,  we  may  apply  a  new  descrip¬ 
tive  phrase  of  finesse  and  distinction — to  coin  a 
new  expression,  one  may  say,  she  pastelled  on 
ivory.  The  elder  Urouais,  Joseph  Ducreux, 
Mile.  Labille-Guiard,  Fragonard  himself,  Mme. 
Vigee-le-Brun,  Joseph  Camerata,  Ismael  Mengs, 
Baudouin,  Jeanne  Etienne  Liotard,  Daniel  Chlo- 
dowiecki,  Charlier,  Guerin  of  Strasbourg,  Jean 
Augustin,  and  also  Isabey,  Aubry,  Pierre  Violet, 
and  Dumont  acquired  equally  great  reputations 
as  miniaturists  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Under 
the  Directory,  the  First  Empire  and  the  Restora¬ 
tion  the  celebrated  miniature  painters  are  again 
numerous,  though  besides  Daniel  Saint  and 
Isabey,  Mme.  de  Mirbel  alone  need  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  After  this  there  is  hardly  any  one 
save  Mme.  Herbelin  who  enjoyed  an  assured  re¬ 
putation  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  the  decadence  of  the 
miniature  was  complete. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  the 
names  of  that  great  series  of  masters  of  the 
miniature  in  England  from  Bernard  Lens  to 
Richard  Cosway,  Engleheart,  the  brothei  s  Plirner, 
John  Smart,  Samuel  Cote,  John  Donaldson,  the 
Hones,  father  and  son,  James  Nixon,  William 
Wood,  Andrew  Anderson,  Ch.  William  Ross  and 
so  many  others.  One  must  have  seen  the  collection 
of  miniatures  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor  Castle  in  order  to  understand  and 
appreciate  all  the  resource,  the  variety,  the  delicacy, 
the  elegance,  the  power  and  the  infinite  charm 
of  these  wonderful  paintings  of  and  by  women. 

The  serious  decadence  of  the  art  of  miniature 
painting  is  attributed  generally  to  the  invention  of 
photography,  and  this  widely  accredited  opinion 
seems  to  be  in  principle  indisputable.  Photo¬ 
graphy  has  vulgarised  the  taste  in  portraiture, 
making  us  content  with  a  dull,  grey,  unidealised 
likeness.  When  the  daguerreotype  was  put  on 
the  market  the  public  went  mad  over  the  new 
process.  The  portrait  remained  no  longer  a 
rare  work,  a  charming  interpretation  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  features  seen  through  the  sensitive  eye  of 
a  painter  who  knew  how  to  harmonise  the  character 
of  a  face  and  to  extract  its  essential  qualities ;  it 
now  became  a  mere  deceptive  reproduction  in 


light  and  coarse  shadows  of  the  corporal  body 
of  the  sitter,  without  colour  and  devoid  of  every 
delicate  nuance  of  tone.  But  it  is  hopeless  to 
fight  against  the  spread  of  such  a  useful  invention. 
As  soon  as  one  could  have  one’s  likeness  by  the 
dozen,  with  such  deplorable  adjuncts  as  back¬ 
grounds  decorated  to  imitate  nature,  the  exquisite 
art  of  painting  in  miniature  was  abandoned  as  old- 
fashioned,  particularly  when  the  cost  of  a  minute 
and  finished  production  by  a  talented  artist  was 
placed  in  the  balance  against  the  low  price  of  the 
mechanical  operation.  The  miniature  ceased  to 
interest  its  last  devotees,  and,  indeed,  there  seemed 
no  reason  for  the  art  to  survive  longer.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  artists  found  themselves  obliged  to  re¬ 
linquish  practising  in  this  wonderful  method,  since 
the  work  no  longer  attracted  the  attention  save 
of  a  few  amateurs  of  leisure  who  thought  little  of 
gaining  profit  by  their  patronage  of  the  art. 

From  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  onward  this 
art,  once  so  highly  esteemed,  so  refined,  so  superior, 
fell  from  its  high  estate,  and  became  a  mere 
recreation,  a  pastime,  or  was  debased  to  the  level 
of  mere  copyists’  work.  Yet  there  remained  a  few 
gifted  women  who  signed  some  artistic  achievements 
which  serve  to  link  up  the  chain  of  fine  traditions, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  productions  were  pitiable. 
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Fortunately,  nothing  which  indubitably  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  aestheticism,  can  ever  entirely  perish. 
There  is  tradition  in  every  branch  of  art,  and 
vestals  will  always  be  found  who  will  keep  the 
sacred  fire  ever  burning.  So  it  is  with  this  art  of 
miniature  painting — it  is  undergoing  a  renaissance, 
and  again,  it  can  count  its  priests,  and  especially  its 
priestesses,  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  revive  it, 
and  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  modern  life,  and 
who,  less  desirous  of  imitating  their  predecessors 
in  the  past  than  of  producing  new  and  original 
work,  seek  to  be  personal  and  independent  in  their 
methods. 

Among  contemporary  miniaturists  of  real  im¬ 
portance  who  have  been  indefatigable  in  renewing 
the  sacred  fire  upon  the  too-long  neglected  altar, 
Mme.  Gabrielle  Debillemont-Chardon  appears  in 
the  forefront.  Referring  to  this  so  conscientious 
artist  M.  Leonce  Benedite,  director  of  the  Musee 
du  Luxembourg,  has  written:  “She  has  taken  a 
most  prominent  part  in  the  movement  to  resurrect 
the  art  of  miniature  painting,  for  her  works,  so 
fresh,  so  living,  so  alert,  so  intellectually  conceived, 
while  appearing  to  be  improvised,  yet  all  the  while 
supported  by  sound  and  solid  drawing,  are  among 
those  which  have  maintained  the  reputation  of  this 
old  French  art  during  the  period  of  stagnation 
through  which  it  has  pas -ed  .  .  .  It  is  her  excellent 
example  which  has  encouraged  the  greater  number 
of  the  young  miniaturists  of  to-day  who  are  so 
actively  working  in  co-operation.” 

Gabrielle  Debillemont-Chardon  was  born  at  Dijon 
during  the  latter  half  ot  the  nineteenth  century.  Her 
father  was  a  distinguished  musical  conductor  and 
composer  of  studies,  symphonies,  operas  and  ballets. 
Mme.  Dcbillemont’s  vocation  was  strongly  marked 
out  for  her,  and  luckily  she  found  no  obstacle 
placed  in  the  way  of  her  following  it  by  a  family 
of  independent  spirit  and  artistic  tendency.  About 
the  age  of  eighteen,  having  brilliantly  passed  the 
examinations  of  the  city  of  Paris,  she  received  her 
certificate  as  teacher  of  drawing,  and  sought  for  a 
position  as  head  of  a  school,  successfully  obtaining 
such  a  post  some  few  years  later  in  the  xoth 
arrondissement  of  Paris.  After  seven  years  of 
professorship  the  young  woman  became  anxious 
to  assure  herself  greater  liberty,  and  was  full  of  a 
belief  that  she  could  attain  some  eminence  in  the 
branch  of  miniature  painting,  which  at  that  time 
had  become  so  debased  in  the  hands  of  the  fair 
unmarried  girls  who  wiled  away  the  time  spoiling 
ivories  with  their  villainous  daubs.  M.  de 
Pomeyrac,  miniature  painter  to  Napoleon  III., 
was  her  first  adviser  and  her  guide  in  the  new 
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technique  to  which  she  now  desired  to  devote  her 
talents.  After  her  first  timid  essays  and  her 
earliest  stippled  drawings,  she  grew  bolder  to  the 
point  of  desiring  to  innovate  and  to  wander  in 
untrodden  paths.  She  sought  to  gain  a  freedom 
of  execution  that  should  not  exclude  delicacy  and 
grace  of  modelling.  A  visit  that  she  paid  to 
Flanders  and  Holland  sufficed  to  enlarge  her 
conceptions  and  to  arouse  in  her  the  de  ermina- 
tion  of  equalling  the  work  of  certain  petits-maUres 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  doing  for  her  epoch 
what  they  had  done  for  theirs. 

Born  under  a  lucky  star,  Mme.  Debillemont- 
Chardon  had  no  time  to  become  impatient,  for 
success  came  to  her  at  once.  Her  contempo¬ 
raries  appreciated  her  original  talent,  and  the 
acknowledged  beauties  of  the  < beau-monde  made 
it  a  point  of  vanity  to  be  painted  in  miniature  by 
the  young  artist.  In  1894,  and  again  in  1901, 
she  received  the  medal  of  the  Salon  des  Artistes 
Frangais,  and  is  to-day  hors  concours.  The  Musde 
du  Luxembourg  in  Paris  and  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Liverpool,  acquired  examples  of  her  most 
original  work.  Her  reputation  established,  pupils 
came  to  her  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  these, 
for  the  most  part,  in  their  turn  have  attained  an 
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excellent  notoriety  at  the  Exhibitions  of  Paris, 
London,  Copenhagen,  Munich  and  elsewhere. 
Mme.  Debillemont-Chardon  is  able  to  explain  the 
difficulties  of  the  art  of  miniature  painting,  and 
can  teach  how  they  may  be  overcome,  how  to 
obtain  that  lightness  of  hand,  that  accuracy  of 
touch,  that  taste  for  harmonious  colouring  and  that 
subtle  blending  of  tones  without  which  no  charming 
miniatures  capable  of 
resisting  the  ravages  of 
time  can  exist.  “  It  is  a 
great  mistake,”  she  re¬ 
marks  in  an  excellent 
treatise  on  miniature  paint¬ 
ing  on  ivory  published 
under  her  name,  “  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  able  to  draw 
well  in  order  to  paint  a 
good  miniature.  I  counsel 
all  my  pupils  who  desire 
to  study  painting  on  ivory, 
not  to  begin  this  art  until 
they  have  been  well  pre¬ 
pared  by  good  years 
devoted  to  drawing.  My 
long  experience,”  she 
adds,  “  has  taught  me 
that  only  those  who  know 
how  to  draw  have  ever 


attained  any  measure  of  success ;  the  others  have 
remained  by  the  wayside,  and  despite  an  execu¬ 
tion  which  might  become  pretty  and  charming, 
have  served  but  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  medio¬ 
crities.  The  miniaturist  in  portrait  work  must 
not  remain  content  with  mere  external  resem¬ 
blance,  but  must  endeavour  to  look  deeper  and 
to  divine  the  spiritual  side  of  the  sitter,  his  char¬ 
acter,  his  personality,  for  besides  the  face  it  is 
also  the  soul  that  the  artist  must  try  to  see.” 

Madame  Debillemont  -  Chardon  has  aimed 
to  lift  the  art  of  miniature  painting  from  the 
level  of  the  conventional,  pretty,  coquettish, 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  “  bon¬ 
bon  box  ”  kind  of  work.  She  has  conceived  with 
much  truth  the  idea  that  too  often  subjects  of 
mere  dainty  elegance  have  been  chosen  by 
miniature  painters,  and  that  in  reality  all  human 
beings,  even  the  most  lowly,  are  worthy  of  being 
set  down  upon  ivory  amid  their  own  proper 
environment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  she  has 
chosen  for  one  of  her  subjects  Deux  vieux 
Bourguignons,  in  which  we  are  sensitive  to  the 
earthy  savour  of  the  old  vineyards  of  the  Cote 
d’Or.  La  petite  Kabyle ,  and  the  little  girl  in 
a  red  dress  of  the  Island  of  Marken,  have  the 
merit,  one  sees,  of  having  been  done  in  the  open 
air,  and  of  trapping  the  sunlight  in  the  beautiful 
eyes  of  the  little  models  who  have  served  as 
her  types.  To  make  new  experiments  in  colour, 
in  effects  of  light,  studies  under  all  conditions ;  not 
to  subordinate  the  rdle  of  the  miniaturist  to  the 
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in  modern  art,  should  reproduce  here  certain  of 
Madame  Debillemont-Chardon’s  miniatures.  These 
portraits,  in  themselves,  are  full  of  suggestion  and 
teaching,  and  my  part  in  surrounding  them  with 
these  few  remarks  has  simply  resolved  itself  into 
saying — such  is  the  artist  who  has  signed  them, 
and  therein  proved  the  value  of  the  theories  which 
she  so  ably  puts  into  practice.  O.  U. 
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portrayal  merely  of  fair 
women  or  pretty  high¬ 
born  children,  but  to 
realise  that  the  aged,  too, 
are  wonderfully  pictur¬ 
esque,  that  the  sailor, 
the  countryman,  the 
workman,  the  artisan  of 
the  towns,  the  Arab,  the 
Bedouin,  the  fellah,  all 
offer  to  the  artist  physiog¬ 
nomies  no  less  interesting 
than  those  of  the  exotic 
mondaines  in  the  salons 
of  the  metropolis — these 
are  some  of  the  lessons 
which  Madame  Debille- 
mont  -  Chardon  endeav¬ 
ours  to  inculcate  in  her 
pupils.  She  shows  them 
unceasingly  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  maintain  ever 
a  fresh  and  youthful  out¬ 
look  in  their  work,  how  to 
cultivate  a  sane  and  exact 
appreciation  of  things 
and  a  big  and  bold  tech¬ 
nique,  and  also  to  hesi¬ 
tate  ere  determining  too 
abruptly  what  is  “minia- 
turable  ”  and  what  is  not. 

I  am  glad  that  The 
Studio,  the  pages  of 
which  are  always  open 
to  all  independent  efforts 
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If  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  had  lived  in 
modern  times,  or  if  ex-libris  had  been  known 
where  Arthur  held  his  court  at  Camelot,  we  should 
doubtless  have  seen  in  books, 

“  Sir  Lancelot’s  azure  lions,  crown’d  with  gold 
Ramp  in  the  field  ” 

of  an  engraved  shield,  and  the  royal  book-plate 
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would  have  given  the  Mr.  Eve  of  the  time  an 
opportunity  of  creating  a  delicate  design  of  the 
gilded  dragon  of  Britain  in  the  days  of  chivalry, 
when  a  coat  of  arms  was  almost  as  necessary  for  a 
knight  as  a  coat  of  mail.  The  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder  has  much  to  answer  for.  Until  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  heraldry  gave  the  only  clue  by 
which  a  man,  prince,  baron,  knight,  or  servant, 
could  be  distinguished  in  the  field,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  blazons,  marks, 
and  terms  was  much  commoner  than  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  letters.  It  is  now  a  mere  survival, 
but  it  still  remains  a  symbol  of  family,  and  a  better 
one  than  a  name  itself,  because,  while  a  tinker  may 
call  himself  Norfolk  Howard,  the  right  to  arms 
must  be  legally  established,  as  those  who  receive 
titles  of  honour  sometimes  discover  to  their  cost. 
There  is  more  than  one  blank  shield  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Hall,  and  doubtless  in  the  halls  of  other 
Inns  also,  where  the  arms  of  successive  treasurers 
are  emblazoned  in  order  round  the  walls. 

After  the  battle  of  Agincourt  heraldic  emblems 


ceased  to  be  seen  in  war,  though  it  is  only  within 
living  memory  that  standards  have  fallen  out  of 
use  as  rallying  points  in  the  melee.  Khaki  has 
taken  the  place  of  scarlet,  guns  have  a  range  of 
three  thousand  yards,  and  the  frontal  attack  is  as 
much  out  of  date  as  the  naval  tactics  of  Actium. 

Book-plates  are  the  product  of  democracy,  and 
afford  evidence  of  the  spread  of  education.  They 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  arms  akin  to 
their  original  object,  but  the  modern  appreciation 
of  design,  and  the  consequent  existence  of  a 
number  of  designers,  supply  an  incentive  to  the 
production  of  special  symbols  for  individuals  who 
are  attracted  by  the  prevailing  fashion.  They  are 
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inexpensive,  useful,  and  a  graceful  addition  to  the 
most  modest  library.  They  may  be  printed  from 
any  kind  of  block  or  plate,  and  each  kind  has 
some  special  quality  to  recommend  it,  but  etched 
book-plates  appeal  to  the  taste  of  many  as  the 
most  interesting,  and  it  is  with  these  alone,  saving 
one  slight  exception,  that  we  have  here  to  deal. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  exact  rules  for  anything 
in  art.  Each  new  movement  bursts  the  bonds  of 
tradition,  and  where  tradition  is  paramount,  art 
decays.  When  Whistler,  himself  a  genius  and  an 
outlaw,  dogmatically  insisted  upon  the  criminality 
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of  large  etched  plates,  he  was  too  shortsighted  or 
too  vain  to  foresee  the  development  of  their 
decorative  value,  and  other  instances  might  be 
given  from  mediaeval  or  Eastern  art.  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  stated  that  book-plates  should 
not  be  too  large  for  convenient  use  in  books,  and 
they  should  possess  either  some  striking  individu¬ 
ality  or  some  special  beauty  of  design,  and  of 
course  the  execution  should  be  of  the  best. 

The  modern  label  often  suggests  that  the  owner  is 
fond  of  books.  Thus  in  one  of  our  reproductions 
we  see  Labour  storing  up  great  piles  of  volumes. 
But  in  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn’s  design  for  Mr.  Victor 
Singer,  the  prominent  feature  is  not  really  the 
books,  but  the  virile  force  of  the  designer  who 
loves  to  design  virility.  This  example  suggests 
another  side  to  the  question  of  ideas  for  book-plates. 
The  owner  admires  the  work  of  an  artist,  and 
desires  to  possess  an  etching  of  his,  which  is  to  be 
all  his  own,  but  not,  like  a  portrait,  a  plate  from 
which  only  a  few  impressions  will  naturally  be 
required.  A  book-plate  satisfies  the  wish,  and  the 
design  may  be  of  any  kind  so  long  as  it  recalls,  as 


it  must  generally  do,  the  individuality  of  the  etcher. 
The  perfect  label  suggests  at  once  the  owner  and 
the  designer.  The  old  heraldic  engraving  sug¬ 
gested  nothing  except  that  the  owner  claimed  the 
right  to  bear  arms.  In  the  unnamed  book-plate 
by  Mr.  Brangwyn,  which  we  are  also  allowed  to 
reproduce,  the  idea  of  the  owner  was  to  suggest 
the  soaring  spirit  of  intellectual  development  over¬ 
riding  all  material  obstacles  to  mental  progress. 
A  symbolical  figure  rises  wingless  above  a  city; 
though  I  confess  that  the  object  of  the  cymbals  is 
not  apparent. 

The  other  example  of  this  artist’s  book-plates  is  a 
combination  of  several  ideas.  It  is  heraldic,  though 
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not  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Eve,  who,  like  Mr. 
Sherborn,  seems  devoted  to  what  is  exclusively 
knightly,  and  it  suggests  an  interest  on  the  part  ot 
both  the  owner  and  the  etcher  in  ships,  and  it  is  a 
beautiful,  free,  and  characteristic  design.  Like  the 
other  two,  it  is  primarily  an  etching,  and  in  its 
original  state  almost  unsuitable,  for  reasons  of  size 
and  expense,  to  be  used  as  a  book  label ;  but  it  has 
been  well  reproduced  on  a  small  wood  block,  and 
the  comparatively  cheap  impressions  of  the  latter 
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form  ideal  book-plales.  They  have  no  plate-mark, 
and,  when  inserted  in  books,  harmonise  delightfully 
with  the  printed  pages.  This  may  serve  as  a  useful 
hint  to  owners  or  would-be  owners  of  large  etched 
examples.  Sir  Charles  Holroyd’s  decorative  plates, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  small  and  easily  printed,  so 
that  they  preserve  the  character  of  original  etchings. 
One  or  two  of  them  are  reminiscent  of  Italy,  and 
all  have  the  charm  of  marked  individuality  and 
spontaneity. 

Mr.  Cameron’s  work,  in  this  as  in  other  fields, 
is  known  to  readers  of  The  Studio.  The  present 
specimens  are  also  interesting,  and  worthy  of  their 
fellows,  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  suggested  for 
the  execution  of  a  useful  and  decorative  label. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  of  Sir  James  Bell. 
The  name  is  easily  legible  (though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  Mr.  John  A.  Downie 
in  the  other),  the  heraldic  element,  which  we 
should  naturally  look  for  in  the  book-plate  of  a 
baronet,  is  introduced,  though  not  obtrusively, 
and  the  design  and  execution  suggest  the  hand 
of  the  well-known  etcher.  We  are  also  reminded 
that  the  late  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  was  the 
owner  of  the  Thistle  when  it  challenged  for  the 
America  Cup.  Mr.  Cameron’s  book-plates  are 
small  and  somewhat  typographical  in  character, 
and  their  technical  qualities  are  so  fine  that  re¬ 
productions  cannot  do  them  justice.  All  of  them 
give  due  prominence  to  the  name  of  the  owner  ; 


some  are  very  simple,  and  some  purely  heraldic  in 
treatment. 

Mr.  Eve,  who  designed  and  executed  the  King's 
book-plates,  of  various  sizes,  and  also  those  of 
Queen  Victoria,  has  brought  the  art  of  etching 
these  armorial  plates  to  such  technical  perfection 
that  he  seems  to  be  throwing  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  old  engravers,  and  the  pe:ul;ar  richness  of 
his  process  gives  a  distinctive  quality  which  can 
never  be  obtained  by  the  burin.  His  work  is  be?t 
suited  to  the  best  books  :  for  really  fine  printing, 
for  the  books  of  a  royal  library,  for  instance, 


ETCHED  BOOK-PLA1E  BY  GEORGE  W.  EVE,  R.  E. 

where  we  imagine  everything  must  be  of  the  best, 
nothing  could  be  more  suitable.  The  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is  that  in  a  democratic  age, 
which  has  witnessed  this  growth  of  popular  taste, 
they  are  undemocratic.  When  compared  with 
those  of  most  artists  they  remind  us  of  the  deer¬ 
hound  in  High  Life  and  Low  1  ife.  There  is  a 
blare  of  trumpets  about  them,  a  hint  of  polished 
steel,  of  clanging  arms  and  mantlets  of  ermine 
They  recall  Jacquemart’s  matchless  imitations. 

Much  has  been  written  about  ex-libris ,  an 
expression,  by  the  way,  which  has  passed  into 
current  slang,  like  omnibus.  Societies  are  formed 
for  collecting  the  labels,  and  by  exchange  or 
purchase  some  have  secured  large  numbers  of 
them,  but  with  this  secondary  and  less  noble  use 
of  the  book-plate  I  have  nothing  to  do.  For 
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by  F.  SANGORSKI  and  G.  SUTCLIFFE. 
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ETCHED  BOOK-PLATE  BY  GEO.  W.  EVE,  R.  E. 


those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  on  any 
side  there  are  many  books  to  read,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Gleeson  White  wrote  a  charming  essay  about 
it,  profusely  illustrated,  which  was  published  as  an 
extra  number  of  The  Studio.  F.  N. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

( Fro)n  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — The  bust  of  the  King  which 
Mr.  Albert  Bruce-Joy  has  executed  for 
the  Victoria  University  at  Manchester 
is  notable  as  being  to  some  extent  a 
departure  from  the  usual  conventions  of  royal 
portraiture.  In  carrying  out  this  work  the  sculptor 
had  the  advantage  of  special  sittings  from  the 
King,  and  was  therefore  able  to  make  a  very  close 
study  of  those  subtleties  of  modelling  which  count 
for  so  much  in  arriving  at  a  likeness  in  portrait 
sculpture.  The  bust  in  consequence  is  not  less 
successful  as  a  record  of  a  personality  than  as  a 
dignified  and  effective  representation  of  a  great 
personage.  _ 

The  illuminated  text  which  we  reproduce  in 
colour  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Sangorski  and 
Sutcliffe  is  a  very  successful  achievement,  and 
reflects  much  credit  on  these  artists,  both  as 


regards  the  lettering  and  its  decorative  setting. 
The  selection  of  a  passage  from  a  modern  author 
is  fully  justified  by  the  beauty  of  the  thought 
expressed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Here  and  there  in 
the  writings  of  the  great  authors  of  the  present  age 
one  drops  upon  some  precious  saying  that  is  no 
less  worthy  of  being  enshrined  in  this  way  than 
many  of  those  on  which  the  illuminators  of  the 
Middle  Ages  displayed  their  talent. 


This  year  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  seems  to  be 
in  advance  of  preceding  ones,  though  these  have 
all  reached  a  high  standard  of  late.  We  think 
much  credit  must  go  to  Mr.  Aiming  Bell  for  his 
Going  to  the  Hunt ,  rare  in  colour  scheme  as  in 
design  ;  but  brilliant  indeed  are  the  studies  of  Mrs. 
Laura  Knight.  Notable  pictures  are  The  Goose 
Girl,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham  ;  On  the  Giudecca , 
by  Miss  Clara  Montalba ;  Fittleivorth  Mill, ,  by  the 
president,  Sir  Ernest  A.  Waterlow,  R.A.  ;  Lock 
Alsh,  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Allan  ;  Bains  de  la  Ville, 


BUST  OF  KING  EDWARD  FOR  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER  BY  A.  BRUCE-JOY 
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St.  Valery-sur-Som me,  by  Mr.  Walter  Bayes  ; 
and  White  Phlox,  by  Mr.  Francis  E.  James.  Both 
Mr.  George  Clausen  and  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander 
on  this  occasion  well  support  the  society  of 
which  their  art  is  such  an  ornament.  There 
is  no  water-colour  by  Mr.  Sargent  this  year ; 
but  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron  is  well  represented  by 
A  Mosque  in  Cairo ;  and  Mr.  Hopwood’s  Sheep 
Market,  Biskra,  is  a  singularly  successful  work. 


The  pastoral  staff,  illustrated  on  this  page,  is  the 
gift  of  a  private  donor  to  the  present  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  for  his  use  and  that  of  his  successors 
in  the  See.  It  will  be  placed,  when  not  in  use, 
in  a  specially  designed  case  near  the  Bishop’s 
Throne  in  the  Cathedral.  It  is  executed  in  ivory, 
silver  gilt,  jewelled  and  enamelled,  with  ebony 


bishop’s  staff  in  carved  ivory 

DESIGNED  BY  J.  A.  REEVE 
CARVED  BY  I.  E.  TAYLERSON 


stem.  The  group  at  the  top  represents  Christ’s 
charge  to  St.  Peter,  the  statues  on  the  lower  part 
are  those  of  the  Blessed  Ahrgin,  to  whom  the 
cathedral  is  dedicated,  St.  Aldhelm,  St.  Osmund,  and 
Bishop  Poore,  the  founder  of  the  present  cathedral. 
The  length  of  the  staff  is  6  feet  3  inches.  The 
sculptor,  Mr.  I.  E.  Taylerson,  is  an  old  Lambeth 
student,  and  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Academy. 


The  Society  of  Portrait  Painters’  Exhibition  at 
the  New  Gallery  is  by  far  one  of  the  most  successful 
they  have  held,  though  Mr.  Sargent  is  only  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  sketch  in  oil  and  one  in  charcoal. 
Mr.  Orpen’s  Lewis  R.  L.  Tomalin,  Esq.,  is,  frankly,  an 
interior  painting,  and  nothing  he  has  done  hitherto 
in  this  department  has  approached  it  in  lucidity. 
Mr.  Wm.  Nicholson’s  Lady  Denman  is  a  triumph 
of  portraiture,  but  though  the  motive  of  a  figure 
isolated  in  the  fashion  of  this  has  served  him  so 
well  in  poster-designing,  it  scarcely  recommends 
itself  to  us  as  a  new  convention  for  portrait 
painters.  Mr.  Charles  Shannon’s  Phoebe  seems  to 
fail  in  the  face,  but  as  a  scheme  it  has  much  of 
the  refinement  and  beauty  of  his  Mrs.  Patrick 
Catnpbell ,  which  represents  his  distinguished  art 
at  its  best.  The  high  level  of  the  exhibition 
is  attained  by  many  painters  making  unusual 
successes,  as,  for  instance,  M.  Blanche  in  Anniver¬ 
sary,  Mr.  Harrington  Mann  in  Portrait  Head,  Mr. 
W.  Llewellyn  in  T.  W.  Meates,  Esq.,  Mr.  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen  in  Sir  James  Fleming,  Mr.  W.  B.  E. 
Ranken  in  Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  Miss  La  Primaudaye 
in  The  Egyptian  Dancer ,  and  the  Hon.  John 
Collier’s  A  Gent/etnan. 


The  great  success  of  the  National  Loan  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  is  in  accord  with 
the  objects  which  its  organisers  had  in  view — viz., 
to  assist  the  National  Gallery,  and  direct  to  it, 
through  material  demonstration,  the  wide  interest 
of  the  public.  We  British  are  so  apathetic  to  un¬ 
practised  theory  and  pen-and-ink  appeal,  that  it  is 
almost  invariably  the  appearance  of  impatient  en¬ 
thusiasts,  whose  motto  is  “  Actions  not  words,” 
that  marks  each  period  of  our  advance.  The 
organisation  of  this  exhibition  of  masterpieces  is 
the  outcome  of  such  enthusiasm,  but  no  small 
measure  of  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Francis  Howard, 
who  has  again  given  proof  of  his  rare  organising 
skill.  Public  interest  has  been  aroused  to  such  an 
extent  that  all  records  of  attendance  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries— or  any  similar  gallery,  we  believe — have 
been  broken.  But  the  most  important  result  of  the 
undertaking,  and  one  of  which  the  organisers  can 
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(National  Loan  Exhibition ,  lent 
by  Alessrs.  JDiiveen  Brothers) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  BURGOMASTER 
BY  FRANZ  HALS 
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be  most  proud,  is  the  voluntary  recognition  by 
both  political  parties,  through  Mr.  Harcourt  on 
the  one  side  and  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  other,  of 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  National  Gallery 
and  its  claim  to  increased  financial  help  from 
the  State.  This  result  is  very  gratifying,  and 
the  more  so  having  regard  to  the  fact  (as  we 
believe  it  to  be)  that  a  recent  appeal  to  the 
Treasury  on  the  part  of  the  National  Gallery 
Trustees  met  with  no  greater  encouragement  than 
others  which  have  been  made  to  it  in  late  years.  But 
while  welcoming  these  signs  of  a  changed  attitude, 
we  must  urge  that  if  Art  has  any  claims  at  all  to 
encouragement  by  the  State,  the  claims  of  con¬ 
temporary  British  Art  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
One  need  only  turn  to  Mr.  Hugh  Stokes’  “Art 
Treasures  of  London”  to  see  how  scantily  our 
living  painters  of  eminence  are  represented  in  the 
National  and  other  public  collections,  a  defect 
which  we  are  glad  to  recognise  is  being  remedied 
to  some  extent  by  the  exertions  of  those  who 
control  the  National  Art 
Collections  Fund. 


Duveen  from  the  great  collection  of  the  late  M. 
Maurice  Kann.  The  pastoral  scene  by  Watteau 
is  a  brilliant  little  example  of  a  master  who  is 
well  represented  in  none  of  our  public  collec¬ 
tions  except  the  Wallace,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
chief  one.  The  original  was  presented  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland  in  1866.  Our  other 
illustration  is  the  beautiful  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady 
by  Rembrandt,  a  work  which  is  believed  to  portray 
the  same  lady  as  is  seen  in  the  National  Gallery’s 
J'orti  ait  of  an  Old  Lady ,  painted  about  1661. 


The  Goupil  Gallery  Salon  now  ranks  as  one  of 
the  exhibitions  of  the  year  to  look  forward  to. 
Perhaps  this  year  the  rank  and  file  of  pictures  are 
not  of  so  stimulating  an  order  as  last  year’s, 
but  painters  like  Emile  Blanche,  Wilson  Steer, 
Wm.  Nicholson  and  Wm.  Orpen,  give  a  fine  lead, 
In  his  interiors — especially  The  Dressing  Room , 
OJfranville ,  and  Two  Mirrors  in  the  Music  Room — 
M.  Blanche  refines  even  upon  the  remarkable 


This  exhibition  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  compre¬ 
hensiveness.  Rubens, 
Velasquez,  Rembrandt, 
Hals,  Van  Dyck,  Watteau, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
are  all  represented  by 
important  works.  Then 
a  very  complete  collection 
has  been  made  of  the 
Italian  School,  including 
works  of  the  Primitives, 
Raphael  Madonnas,  and 
as  many  as  four  Gior¬ 
giones,  as  well  as  examples 
of  Titian  and  Tintoret. 
Of  the  works  we  repro¬ 
duce  the  Portrait  oj 
Giovanni  Onigo,  ascribed 
to  Giorgione,  only  lately 
came  from  the  Onigo 
family,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  aristocratic  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  North  of  Italy. 
The  three  portraits  by 
Franz  Hals,  whose 
methods  provide  such  a 
remarkable  precedent  for 
the  modern  style,  were 
purchased  by  Messrs. 
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(. National  Loan  Exhibition,  lent  by  Messrs.  Duveen  Bros  ) 


“SCENE  PASTORALE.”  after  the  oil-painting  in  the 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  SCOTLAND  BY  ANTOINE  WATTEAU. 
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truth  of  interpretation  attained  in  his  interiors 
last  year.  A.  Falchetti's  Inverno  al  Santuario 
d' Or  op  a  sidle  Alpi,  and  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron’s  The 
Citadel ,  Cairo ,  are  two  of  the  most  important 
pictures  in  the  Salon.  Mr.  J.  D.  Fergusson’s 
Chez  Rehoux,  Mr.  J.  C.  W.  Cossaar’s  Bmnenhof 
Mr.  Alexander  Jamieson’s  Summer  in  France ,  Mr. 
Fred.  Mayor’s  The  Circus ,  Mr.  F.  H.  S.  Shepherd’s 
A  Conversation ,  are  other  pictures  of  much  interest, 
as  also  are  the  curious  little  panel,  A  May  Queen , 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick  ;  The  Prison,  Venice,  by  Mr. 
George  Thomson ;  the  Dinner  Table,  with  Flowers, 
by  Sir  Wm.  Eden;  Newlyn,  by  Mr.  Lamorna  Birch; 
A  Frosty  Morn,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Friedenson  ;  The 
View  from  the  Loggia,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hayward;  In 
a  Park,  by  Mr.  Albert  Rothenstein,  and  Mist  and 
Calm,  by  Miss  Ethel  Walker.  There  are  two 
interesting  canvases  by  M.  Le  Sidaner,  and  The 
Happy  Mother,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Lambert,  is  a  fine 
achievement.  Mr.  Walter  Russell’s  Poole  Harbour 
is  a  landscape  of  unusual  beauty. 


At  the  Leicester  Gallery  the  three  exhibitions 
held  simultaneously  in  October  and  November 
were  all  of  much  interest.  Mr.  William  Strang’s 
work  is  so  individual  and  his  aims  so  high  that  an 
exhibition  of  a  collection  of  his  work  is  an  event. 
Steeped  as  his  art  appears  to  be  in  scholarship  of 
Venetian  tradition — that  is,  as  regards  his  paintings 
— his  etchings  reveal  quite  another  Mr.  Strang,  with 
whom  we  are  more  familiar.  It  is  only  in  such  a 
painting  as  The  Blmd  Musician  that  the  character 
which  we  associate  with  his  etchings,  and  which, 
we  think,  reveals  his  true  personality,  reappears. 
The  other  exhibitions  were  those  of  the  water¬ 
colour  illustrations  of  Mr.  W.  Lee  Hankey  for 
“The  Deserted  Village  ”  and  the  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Dulac  for  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  Mr.  Lee  Hankey’s  work  emphasises 
the  difference  between  illustration  in  the  old  days 
and  as  it  is  now.  There  is  no  one  of  the  newer 
school  cleverer  than  this  artist,  and  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  not  unpoetic  for  all  their  realism.  Mr. 

Edmund  Dulac’s  pictures 
are  upon  the  best  lines  for 
the  decoration  of  a  book. 
We  wonder  if  he  has  not 
missed  a  little  of  the  grace 
in  drawing  feminine  char¬ 
acter  which  was  so  attra  - 
tive  in  his  last  designs, 
but  in  all  other  respects 
his  art  is  enriched  and 
shows  a  closer  observance 
of  beauty. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  WOMAN  BY  FRANZ  HALS 

( National  Loan  Exhibition,  lent  by  Messrs.  Duveen  Bros.) 


Tempera  is  a  medium 
which  has  its  native 
quality7,  just  as  water¬ 
colour,  and  the  artist’s 
work  of  course  is  most 
admirable  that  expresses 
its  essential  quality.  In 
the  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in 
Tempera, —  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  recent  exhibi¬ 
tions  at  the  Baillie  Gallery 
— we  found  these  merits 
best  exemplified  in  such 
works  as  The  Half- 
Way  House,  Minchin- 
hampton  Common ,  by  Mr. 
Norman  Wilkinson  ;  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Southall; 
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PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  LADY 
BY  REMBRANDT 


(. National  Loan  Exhibition ,  lent  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Wantage) 


{National  Loan  Exhibition ,  lent  by 
Sir  Frederick  Cook,  Bart. ) 


PORTRAIT  OF  GIOVANNI  ONIGO 
ASCRIBED  TO  GIORGIONE 
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On  the  Cotswolds,  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gaskin  ;  Beauty 
and  the  Beast ,  by  Mr.  John  D.  Batten;  Mockery , 
by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell ;  Study  in  Frescoe ,  by  Miss 
Mary  Sargant  Florence  ;  A  Dew  Pond  in  Cotswold , 
by  Mr.  Maxwell  Armfield,  and  the  designs  of 
Sir  Charles  Holroyd  and  Mr.  Sydney  Lee.  amongst 
others. 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  exhibition  which 
the  Fine  Art  Society  has  held  for  some  time  is 
that  of  the  Society  of  Country  Painters.  We  found 
plenty  of  fresh  and  characteristic  effort  in  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  in  many  cases  that  better  side  of  an 
artist’s  talent  which  the  exhibition  “pitch”  excludes. 
The  following  are  the  members  of  this  society  : 
Frank  Bramley,  A.R.A.,  Arnesby  Brown,  A.R.A., 
T.  C.  Gotch,  M.  Greiffenhagen,  W.  Ayerst  Ingram, 
Francis  James,  A.R.W.S.,  Frank  Kelsey,  Moffat 
Lindner,  Hugh  L.  Norris,  James  Paterson,  R.W.S., 
Adrian  Stokes,  and  H.  S.  Tuke,  A.R.A. 


Mr.  W.  Russell  Flint,  who  has  also  exhibited  at 
the  Fine  Art  Society,  is  happier,  we  think,  in  his 
figure  subjects  than  in  his  landscapes,  the  former 


having  a  more  personal  character  in  their  technique. 
The  exhibition  was  a  very  successful  representation 
of  the  artist’s  facility,  many  of  the  drawings  being 
most  attractive  and  finished  in  style. 

A  critic  has  taken  exception  to  the  work  shown 
at  the  Old  Dudley  Society  as  amateurish.  But 
those  who  produce  that  kind  of  work  will  exhibit 
somewhere,  and  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  the  best 
of  this  element  that  we  get  in  the  exhibitions 
of  this  society,  which  has  always  contained  many 
very  gifted  painters.  And  the  latter  have  not 
decreased  in  number  under  Mr.  Burleigh  Briihl’s 
presidency. 

EDINBURGH. — One  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  Royal  Scottish  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  is  a  national 
body  and  not  a  West  Country  Institu¬ 
tion,  through  its  headquarters  being  in  Glasgow 
and  its  annual  exhibitions  being  almost  exclusively 
held  there.  Occasionally,  however,  the  society 
comes  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  decade 
Edinburgh  has  again  been  selected  as  the  place 


“BRISTOL.”  FROM  THE  WATER-COLOUR 
drawing  BY  ALBERT  GOODWIN,  R  W.S. 


/ 


■ 


“  THE  BORDERLAND.”  from  the  oil- 
painting  by  JAMES  AUMONIER,  R.l. 


/ 


EMBERS 

BY  EASTMAN  JOHNSON 


“SCENE  PASTORALE.”  after  the  oil-painting  in  the 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  SCOTLAND  BY  ANTOINE  WATTEAU. 


DRAWING  BY  FERDINAND  ENGELMULLER. 


ERNEST  NEWTON,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect. 


(  The  property  of 
Grosveuor  Thomas ,  Esq.) 


'‘THE  OLD  GARDEN.”  from  the  water¬ 
colour  drawing  BY  WILLIAM  WELLS,  R.B.A. 
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“LE  BOULEVARD  DES  IT  ALIENS, 

PARIS.”  FROM  THE  COLOURED  ETCHING 

BY  JEAN  FRANCOIS  R  AF  FA  E  L  LI. 
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“MOORLAND”  BY  JAMES  CADENHEAD,  A.R.S.A.,  R.S.W. 


where  the  members  make  their  appeal  to  the  public. 
This  year  it  was  a  broad-based  appeal  as  the  ex¬ 
hibition  was  made  an  open  one,  and  the  display 
of  work  in  the  first  three  galleries  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  consisted  of  327  drawings,  of 
which  no  less  than  13 1  were  by  non-members.  A 
purely  water-colour  exhibition  is  such  a  rarity  in 
Edinburgh,  where  space  limitations  are  at  present 
unfortunately  rather  pronounced,  that  the  public 
have  little  opportunity  of  properly  appraising  the 
value  of  water-colour  art,  and  thus  the  opportunity 
given  by  this  exhibition  was  doubly  valuable. 
Under  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton’s  supervision  the  heavy 
wall  decoration  of  the  galleries  was  superseded  by 
a  white  scrim,  to  which  the  under  colour  of  deep 
red  gave  a  soft,  warm  tint  that  formed  an  admirable 
background,  more  especially  for  the  many  drawings 
which  were  mounted  in  white. 


The  collection  was  one  of  the  finest  the  society 
has  placed  before  the  public.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  widen  the  scope  so  that  it  m:ght  be 


more  than  a  record  of  contemporary  work,  for 
the  few  loan  drawings  on  the  walls  were  but 
notes  by  the  way  without  historic  importance. 
The  brilliant  style  and  astonishing  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  Arthur  Melville  were  displayed  in  his  The 
Procession,  and  two  small  drawings  by  Joseph 
Crawhall,  notably  the  Spangled  Cock,  were  in¬ 
stances  of  studied  precision  of  touch  so  utilised  as 
to  convey  a  sense  of  beauty  and  distinction  to  the 
commonplace.  Two  honorary  members  contri¬ 
buted,  Sir  James  D.  Linton  showing  a  picture  of  a 
Spanish  woman  burnishing  armour,  and  Prof,  von 
Bartels  a  rather  too  strongly  coloured  drawing  of 
Dutch  fisherwomen  seated  on  the  sand  dunes 
watching  for  the  boat  that  perchance  may  never 
come  to  land. 


The  veteran  President  of  the  Society,  Sir  Francis 
Powell,  showed  a  tenderly  painted  Highland  land¬ 
scape,  and  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  McTaggart, 
three  drawings  not  taken  beyond  the  stage  of 
colour  notes,  but  impressive  even  at  that.  Three 
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Egyptian  drawings  by  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron,  placed 
together,  were  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their 
colour  and  grave  simplicity.  Mr.  Cameron  has 
not  shown  a  finer  quality  of  work  than  in  Luxor , 
where  pillared  temples,  seen  across  the  brimming 
river,  speak  of  the  mystic  majesty  of  Egypt’s 
golden  past.  The  scope  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Mackie’s 
art  was  convincingly  evidenced  in  three  such  diver¬ 
gent  scenes  as  A  Winter  Night  at  Rye,  An  Even¬ 
ing  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Venice,  and  The  Shepherd, 
the  latter  a  French  pastoral.  The  alluring  influences 
of  nature  in  repose  were  presented  in  these  varying 
media  with  the  certainty  of  artistic  insight.  The 
water-colour  medium  seems  to  suit  Mr.  E.  A. 
Walton  quite  as  well  as  the  sister  vehicle,  and 
in  The  Ford  he  showed  a  welcome  departure  from 
his  customary  colour  scheme,  a  suffusing  sunset 
warmth  permeating  sky  and  landscape  with  beauti¬ 
ful  purple-greys.  _ 

The  largest  drawing  in  the  exhibition  was  Mr. 


James  Cadenhead’s  Moorland.  It  is  a  vindication 
of  the  capabilities  of  aquarelle  painting  to  tran¬ 
scribe  nature  on  a  large  scale.  One  does  not  feel 
that  if  the  artist  had  chosen  oil  colour  he  would 
have  produced  anything  more  convincing,  whether 
in  the  rendering  of  large  masses  of  colour  and 
form  or  in  the  beauty  of  detail.  In  its  colour 
harmonies  and  composition  and,  above  all,  in  its 
intimacy  of  feeling,  it  marks  an  attainment  greater 
than  the  artist  has  hitherto  reached.  The  Grey 
City,  by  Mr.  James  Paterson,  is  another  of  a  now 
considerable  series  of  inspiring  studies  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Seen  through  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere 
Mr.  Paterson’s  creation  blends  realism  and 
romance.  In  his  drawing,  The  Discoverer  of  the 
North  Pole,  Mr.  William  Walls  has  given  a 
humorous  touch  to  his  figure  of  the  Polar  bear 
stalking  the  ice-fields  ;  his  group  of  camels  resting 
has  some  fine  passages  of  colour,  and  in  The  Moor 
Road ,  Aspisdale,  we  have  a  delicately  beautiful 
landscape  work.  Mr.  R.  B.  Nisbet’s  drawings,  of 


“AN  AYRSHIRE  BY-WAY”  by  TAYLOR  BROWN 
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portrait  of  Mrs.  Smith- 
Ryland  is,  as  regards  the 
texture  of  the  dress,  a 
tour-de-force ,  but  the  face 
painting  is  commonplace. 
Other  pictures  of  note 
were  a  large  marine  work 
by  Mr.  C.  Napier  Hemy, 
a  church  interior  by  Mr. 
James  G.  Laing,  a  High¬ 
land  landscape  by  Mr.  R. 
W.  Allan  ;  Bannocks  and 
Butter ,  a  study  of  a  girl 
in  blue  pinafore,  by  Mr. 
Gemmell  Hutchison; 
Mr.  A.  K  Brown’s  dainty 
Sky  and  Heather ;  Miss 
Emily  Paterson’s  boldly 
conceived  and  spiritedly 
painted  The  Church ,  Mon- 
treuil -  sur-  Mer ,  and  two 
lovely  flower  studies  by 
Miss  Katherine  Cameron. 

A.  E. 


L  ASG  O  W. — 
The  fall  of 
the  yearbrings 
the  artists 


“DUKE  STREET,  KILMARNOCK” 

which  there  were  several,  particularly  The  Snow 
Cloud  and  an  evening  scene,  are  of  fine  quality, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Lorimer’s  Flying  Buttresses  of 
Beauvais  is  an  inspiring  vision  of  architectural 
loveliness. 

Two  of  the  finest  winter  landscapes  were  Mr. 
James  Kay’s  December  and  Mr.  Ewan  Geddes’ 
Winter — the  former,  however,  obviously  the  work 
of  an  oil  painter  in  its  virile  handling  and  solidity, 
the  latter  tender  and  delicate  as  the  snowflakes 
themselves.  Mr.  James  Riddell,  in  his  Belgian 
Peasant ,  has  worked  with  certitude  and  effect ;  his 
colour  values  and  tonal  quality  are  both  good.  In 
Taking  it  Easy  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kerr  showed  a  de¬ 
lightfully  humorous  study  of  a  peasant  smoking 
and  dreaming.  Gem-like  brilliance  and  purity  of 
colour  characterise  the  drawings  of  Anstruther  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  G.  Coventry,  but  the  artist  has  made  no 
attempt  to  realise  the  “  atmosphere  ”  of  this  quaint 
old  Fife  fishing  town.  Mr.  P.  A.  Hay’s  large 


back  from  the  sketching 
grounds,  and  with  them 
by  Andrew  law  return  comes  a  plethora 

of  exhibitions  and  one- 
man  shows  to  the  city.  There  has  just  been  held 
the  Seventh  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Society  of 
Artists  ;  The  Scottish  Art  Circle  has  courted  public 
favour  a  second  time ;  The  Glasgow  Society  of 
Lady  Artists  has  again  demonstrated  that  all  the 
activities  of  the  modern  woman  are  not  in  the 
direction  of  politics  ;  and  Patrick  Downie  has  been 
showing,  in  Warneuke’s  Gallery,  a  collection  of  his 
interesting  landscapes  and  sea  pictures.  The  three 
societies  named  are  active  and  aggressive.  With 
the  full,  robust  vigour  of  youth,  they  encourage  a 
freedom  and  unconventionality  denied  by  the 
older  and  more  sedate  institutions,  and  it  is  due  to 
one,  at  least,  that  steady  and  remarkable  progress  is 
to  be  noted  in  the  work  of  some  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  Glasgow  School. 


At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Artists  some 
hundred  and  thirty  works  by  members  were 
hung  by  the  Committee  at  the  Fine  Art  Institute’s 
galleries  on  a  specially  arranged  background,  and 
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it  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  this  show  has 
been  the  best  and  most  representative  in  all  the 
Society’s  series.  Prominent  on  an  end  wall  in  one 
of  the  large  rooms  there  was  a  remarkable  decorative 
study  by  the  President,  Mr.  John  Hassall,  R.I. 
The  unusual  colour  and  treatment  would  single  it 
out  in  any  exhibition  ;  at  the  same  time  the  placing 
of  it  would  exercise  the  minds  of  any  committee. 
A  soft,  fleshy  red  suffuses  the  whole  picture,  except 
where  the  brilliant  and  cleverly  painted  plumage  of 
the  king  of  beautiful  birds  introduces  a  note  of 
conti  ast,  and  redeems  the  picture  from  being 
monochromatic.  Hassall  is  distinctly  imaginative. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  follow  bis  idea.  The 
Peacock,  encouraged  in  the  conceit  that  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  birds,  renders  voluntary  Homage 
to  the  Woman,  and  the  painter  makes  this  act  of 
self  abnegation  the  more  noteworthy  by  draping 
the  Woman  in  all  simplicity,  and  representing  the 
bird  faultlessly  in  all  the  splendour  of  its  glorious 
plumage.  _ 

Dudley  Hardy,  R.I.,  was  liberal  in  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  show,  yet  not  one  of  his  efforts  might 
be  lightly  passed  over.  Solitude ,  a  masterly 
landscape  in  low  tones, 
suffered  by  reason  of  in¬ 
adequate  lighting  in  the 
gallery  ;  Consolation , 
somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Whistler’s  portrait  of  his 
mother,  is  a  simple,  dig¬ 
nified  rendering  in  black 
and  white  of  a  touching 
subject  ;  Her  Sanctum ,  a 
charming  colour  rhythm, 
in  which  the  interest 
centres  in  a  pair  of  fleshy 
shoulders  cleverly  drawn 
and  naturally  posed.  But 
for  downright  forceful 
painting  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  exhibition  to 
excel  The  Old  Kitchen ,  by 
the  same  artist.  It  takes 
an  honourable  place  with 
the  finest  examples  of  the 
modern  Dutch  School 
Mr.  Tom  Robertson, 

R.  B.A.,  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  The  Lonely 
Mill;  by  characteristic 
seascapes  with  blue  waters, 
and  shadowy  ships  with 
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rare  atmospheric  effects  ;  and  Mr.  Montague  Smyth 
(a  new  member)  in  Moonlight ,  A  Devonshire  Lane , 
and  A  Chitiese  Harbour ,  showed  a  vigour  and 
versatility  that  gives  promise  of  added  strength  to 
the  Society.  _ 


Mr  Taylor  Brown  loves  to  linger  over  the 
Ayrshire  landscape.  His  Ayrshire  By-way  is  one 
of  those  typical  renderings  of  his  native  country 
with  which  he  has  familiarised  Glasgow  art  lovers, 
but  his  East  Lothian  Hamlet ,  with  its  rich 
contrasts  of  red  and  green,  supplied  that  interest 
and  variety  sometimes  lacking  in  the  work  of 
an  artist  whose  habitual  sketching  ground  is 
limited  to  one  particular  locality.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Gibson,  who  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
younger  school  of  painters,  and  one  of  the  founders- 
of  the  Society,  has,  in  his  Cart mel ,  handled  a 
familiar  theme  with  that  breadth  and  richness  of 
tonal  quality  for  which  his  later  work  has  become 
distinguished.  _ 

In  landscape  Mr.  Andrew  Law  proved  more 
interesting  than  in  portraiture,  subject  undoubtedly 
having  much  to  do  with  this.  Duke  Street ,  Kil- 
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BE  R  L  I  N.— At  the  Hohen- 
zollern  Kunstgewerbehaus 
Messrs.  Friedmann  and 
Weber  arranged  a  charm¬ 
ing  Louis  Quinze  and  Seize  setting 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Franz  von  Bayros.  A  study  of  the 
numerous  pen- drawings,  water-colours 
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BY  FRANZ  VON  BAYROS 


and  pastels  of  this  Munich  artist  (who,  however, 
is  an  Austrian  by  birth)  revealed  the  genuine 
interpreter  of  Rococo  times.  We  cannot  remember 
a  second  artist  who  is  so  perfectly  equipped  to 
render  the  seduction  and  flippancy,  the  grace, 
frivolity  and  tenderness  of  this  period.  His  pen 
pirouettes  and  glides  quite  in  the  style  of  the  siecle 
charmant.  His  abbes,  marquises  and  pages  seem 
credible  enough,  but  woman  is  the  star  in  this 
realm.  Bayros  is  the  adorer  of  Rococo  chic  ;  and 
it  seems  only  natural  that  he  should  show  also  a 
fine  hand  in  small  portraits  of  elegant  modern 
ladies.  In  them  he  can  be  very  simple,  although 
the  atmosphere  of  the  boudoir  is  ever  present. 


At  the  October  exhibition  at  Schulte’s,  honours 
were  divided  between  foreign  and  German 
Art.  The  Hungarian,  Ludwig  Mark,  from  Buda¬ 
pest,  introduced  himself  as  a  portraitist  of  beautiful 
women.  His  colourism  has  profited  much  by 
Venetian  classics  and  French  modernists,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  he  loves  to  render  national  femininity 
is  quite  Hungarian.  We  felt  fascinated  by  charms 
of  tonalities,  whilst  mien  and  pose  struck  one  as  in¬ 
trusive.  His  inventiveness  and  originality  of  motif 
and  his  colour  sense  are  stronger  than  his  pictorial 


marnock,  by  this  artist,  was  one  of  the  centres  of 
attraction,  both  for  artist  and  layman ;  here  a 
somewhat  commonplace  street  in  a  commonplace 
town  becomes  charming  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
painter.  There  is  clever  composition,  well-drawn 
architecture,  skilful  light  and  shade  effect  and  a 
breathing  atmosphere.  Mr.  John  Q.  Pringle  is 
something  of  an  enigma.  Last  year  he  contributed 
a  large-sized  fantasy  in  colour ;  when  the  Society 
showed  in  London  he  captured  the  critics,  and 
invitations  from  continental  galleries  to  show 
his  work  were  unheeded.  This  year  the  artist  was 
content  to  show  a  miniature,  Ducks ,  rich  and 
luminous  as  an  enamel,  and  choicely  mounted, 
and  a  small  water-colour  sketch  of  rare  treatment 
and  charming  colour  effect.  Art  is  an  exacting 
mistress.  She  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
the  whole-souled  devotion  of  Mr.  John  Q.  Pringle. 


Stewart  Orr’s  Arran  sketches  formed  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  water-colour 
section.  The  brown  hill,  the  lonely  moor,  the 
broken  cloud  are  all  portrayed  by  this  earnest 
observer  of  nature  with  rare  fidelity  and  charm. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  will  shortly  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  reproduction  in  colours  of 
one  of  these  delightful  transcriptions 
of  Arran  landscape.  In  Mr.  Munro 
S.  Orr’s  figure  studies  there  was  a 
quaintness  and  individuality  familiar 
in  many  of  his  well-known  book  illus¬ 
trations,  The  Long  Pipe  being  a  typical 
example  of  the  artist’s  manner.  In 
The  Dance  Miss  Jessie  M.  King  dis¬ 
played  all  her  wonted  imagination  and 
inimitable  touch,  while  The  Shep¬ 
herdess. ,  a  delicately  executed  water¬ 
colour  drawing,  was  charged  with  the 
genius  of  originality  and  fine  feeling. 


These  were  but  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  pictures  in  an  exhibition  of 
general  excellence  that  will  be  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  young  society  to 
yet  greater  effort.  J.  T. 
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craftsmanship.  In  the  Aman-Jean  collection,  a 
firmly  established  reputation  was  jeopardised  by 
the  weakness  of  colour  and  line  which  it  demon¬ 
strated.  We  seemed  to  inhale  enervating  perfumes 
from  groups  and  single  figures  of  sickly  women 
without  a  drop  of  healthy  blood  in  their  drooping 
limbs.  An  earlier  period  of  French  Art  had  a 
vigorous  representative  in 
J.  F.  Millet,  whose  series 
of  clear  and  expressive 
drawings  of  rural  scenes, 
landscapes  and  portraits 
spoke  of  the  realist’s  un¬ 
flinching  veracity  and  of 
the  idealist’s  love  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  antique 
canon. 


grounds  of  Italian  skies 
and  groves  induce  the 
mood  of  the  elegy,  a  form 
of  music  particularly 
soothing  in  these  days  of 
unrest.  Some  well-known 
Dlisseldorf  painters 
formed  the  “  Kiinstler- 
Vereinigung,  1899,”  and 
these  sympathetic  realists 
sent  some  fine  works. 
Nature  is  their  source  of 
inspiration,  and  they  owe 
much  to  Dutch  models 
and  to  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  We  found  honesty 
and  delicacy  in  landscapes 
of  Eugen  Ivampf,  Hiinten, 
Lasch,  and  Sohn-Rethel, 
as  well  as  in  the  subject 
pictures  of  Claus  Meyer, 
Ivohlschein,  Heimig,  and 
Josse  Gossens.  The 
Munich  secessionist,  Fritz  Osswald,  paints  land¬ 
scape,  especially  winter  scenes  and  flowers,  with 
love  and  accuracy.  His  summary  methods  do  not 
conflict  with  delicate  motifs.  The  groups  of  the 
sculptor  Ernst  Muller-Braunschweig,  impressed 
one  by  their  charm  of  line  and  tenderness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  his  portraiture  by  vividness,  and  Leo 


BY  WILHELM  SCHREUER 


Several  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  by  modern  German 
artists  proved  a  source  of 
real  enjoyment.  Franz 
Lippisch,  the  Berlin 
painter,  has  matured  his 
talent  by  careful  study, 
and  some  of  his  paintings 
evoke  the  name  ofBocklin. 
Deep  colour  harmonies, 
beautiful  women  in  class¬ 
ical  garments  and  with 
emotional  sou’s,  back¬ 
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masters.  He  reappeared 
with  some  moorland  pic¬ 
tures,  in  which  his  sappy 
and  poetic  art  has  con¬ 
vincingly  mirrored  the 
grandeur  of  plain,  the 
dreamy  mood  of  the 
harbour,  the  joyousness  of 
cornfields  and  autumnal 
witchery  of  beeches. 

A  select  quantity  of 
Belgian  pictures  has  been 
on  view  in  Casper’s  Salon. 
Pictures  of  rather  small 
dimensions,  distinguished 
by  refined  colourism, 
show  well  in  these  rooms, 
where  tradition  and  mod¬ 
ernism  are  alike  valued  as 


“europa”  ( See  Vienna  Studio-Talk]  by  michel  mortl 

Ziemssen’s  talent  was  favourably  introduced  by 
divers  busts  and  plaquettes. 


At  Schulte’s  art  gallery  we  have  at  last  been 
enabled  to  form  a  final  opinion  on  the  talent  of 
Wilhelm  Schreuer,  the  Diisseldorf  painter  whose 
occasional  pictures  here  have  always  attracted 
attention.  He  is  a  queer  reviver  of  the  Dutch 
classics  of  the  interior,  but  though  not  as  rich  as 
they  in  his  palette,  he  is  by  his  very  monotonies  of 
brown  or  grey  or  black  and  white  and  by  very 
economical  colour-touches  delicately  dealt  out 
over  them,  quite  surprising  and  delightful.  He  is 
also  wider  in  his  range  of  subject,  as  scenes  from 
war  time  as  well  as  from  modern  society  life  form 
his  particular  delight.  He  often  indulges  in  the 
historical  costume,  preferring  that  of  Frederician 
times.  His  frames  are  generally  modest,  and 
however  numerous  his  figures  are  he  knows  very 
cleverly  how  to  place  them,  and  catches  actuality 
convincingly  in  their  movements.  It  is  said  that 
his  eye  and  hand  are  so  sure,  that  he  paints  his 
pictures  straight  from  memory  and  then  wipes 
out  the  passages  not  wanted.  Schreuer  does  not 
belong  to  our  great  ones,  as  the  style  of  the  illus¬ 
trator  hovers  round  his  work,  but  in  his  individual 
character  he  is  one  of  our  most  original  artists. 

At  Fritz  Gurlitt’s,  all  the  friends  of  Heimat- 
kunst  (home-art)  were  glad  to  greet  Hans  am 
Ende,  one  of  the  staunchest  and  finest  Worpswede 
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long  as  they  produce  good  art.  A  speciality  is 
made  here  of  the  introduction  of  promising  talent, 
which  has  often  enough  realised  expectations. 
Fernand  Ivhnopff  again 
fascinated  by  numerous 
works  abounding  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  mystery, 
while  Cambrier,  Bergeret, 

Charlet,  Courtens,  Gilsoul, 

Marcette  and  Mathieu 
render  reality  with  dignity 
and  truthfulness.  J.  J. 

A  R  I  S.  —  This 
year’s  Salon 
d’Automne,  like 
those  which 
preceded  it,  offered  us 
many  and  diverse  kinds  of 
art.  First  of  all,  one  found 
here  work  of  the  most 
advanced  order,  and — may 
we  venture  on  the  word  ? — 
also  the  maddest  produc¬ 
tions  of  those  artists  who 


are  usually  represented  at  the  “  Independants.” 
I  am  totally  unable  to  see  what  is  to  be  the 
future  of  this  side  of  the  society,  and  what  can 
possibly  be  the  outcome  of  these  really  absurd 
attempts — frequently  nothing  more  than  preten¬ 
tious  daubs.  There  were,  however,  at  the  Salon 
numbers  of  works  by  really  serious  artists  who 
know  their  craft  thoroughly  but  who  are  neverthe¬ 
less  striving  ever  without  cessation  to  do  still  better 
things.  Among  these,  for  example,  we  found 
M.  Desvallieres,  who  paints  with  such  feeling  both 
still  life  and  portraits  ;  Abel  Truchet,  a  plein  airiste , 
who  does  charming  luminous  pictures ;  Morerod, 
who  exhibited  some  capital  drawings  of  Spanish 
types ;  Stettler,  with  a  very  beautiful  picture,  Les 
communiantes ;  Ouvre,  whose  figures  are  curious 
and  bizarre;  Perrichon,  who  excels  in  drawings  in 
sanguine;  Csok,  who  has  the  finished  touch  of  the 
Old  Masters;  Taquoy,  who  merits  a  place  with  his 
excellent  landscapes;  Simon  Bussy,  who  showed 
some  harmonious  decorative  paintings ;  Altmann, 
whose  landscapes  one  always  enjoys  seeing;  Made¬ 
line,  an  equally  delightful  landscapist;  and  among 
the  foreigners  Schultzberg,  a  bold  and  powerful 
colourist. 


Some  of  the  other  exhibitors  at  this  Salon 
appeared  to  me  to  have  come  there  rather  by  chance, 
for  they  remain  at  the  same  time  faithful  to  other 
societies — though  this  in  my  eyes  does  not  detract 
a  jot  from  their  merit.  It  was  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  paused  in  front  of  the  poetic  landscapes  of 


FOUNTAIN  IN  GLAZED  CRYSTAL  BY  MICHEL  MORTL 
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tions  are  always  among  the  chief  attractions  at  the 
Salon  d’Automne,  which  has  already  shown  us 
most  interesting  ensembles  of  the  work  of  Ingres, 
Manet,  Courbet,  Greco,  Monticelli  and  Cezanne. 
One  room  was  devoted  to  the  works  of  Corot  as 
a  figure  painter.  Several  of  these  struck  me  as 
being  of  secondary  importance,  but  on  the  other 
hand  one  was  pleased  to  see  certain  portraits  of 
Italians,  of  a  man  in  armour,  Breton  women 
spinning,  and  in  particular  the  Bain  de  Diane, 
though  this  last  is  really  a  landscape,  the  figures 
being  quite  of  minor  importance. 


A  few  months  ago  there  died  a  Dutch  artist 
whose  talented  work  was  but  little  known  to  the 
public  at  large ;  Ten  Cate.  The  Salon  d’Automne 
did  very  well  in  giving  up  to  his  pictures  a 
small  room,  which  formed  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  features  of  the  Exhibition.  Fifty  works — 
paintings,  water-colours  and  drawings — revealed 
to  us  a  charming  artist  imbued  with  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  and  luminosity  of  his  country.  Ten  Cate 
was  really  but  a  pupil  of  Jongkind.  Less  powerful 


Eugene  Chigot,  which  are 
truly  of  exquisite  harmony; 
the  restrained  portrait  by 
Mme.  Galtier  -  Boissiere, 
and  the  portrait  of  an 
Amazon  by  Mr.  Lavery, 
whose  work  is  always  so 
distinguished  and  so  un¬ 
faltering  ;  and  I  enjoyed 
the  very  poetic  flower 
paintings  of  Mme.  Lisbeth 
D.  Carriere,  the  strong  and 
simple  landscapes  of 
Morrice,  the  decorative 
panel  by  Mme.  Crespel, 
and  the  sunlit  figures  of 
Mme.  Gonyn  de  Lurieux. 
Three  artists  whose  works 
were  grouped  together  in 
the  one  room  seemed  to 
me  to  be  carrying  on  the 
traditions  of  Sisley  ;  these 
are  MM.  Maufra,  Loiseau 
and  Moret,  whose  produc¬ 
tions  deserve  a  very  close 
study. 


HEAD  OF  MME.  DF.LUNE  BY  ROSA  SII.BERER 

( See  Vienna  Studio-  Talk ) 


The  retrospective  sec- 


“the  karawanken  mountains” 


BY  VIKTOR  MYTTEIS 
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at  Znaim.  In  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Schonbriinn  Herr  Mortl 
had  every  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  the  habits  of  animals,  and  the 
various  examples  of  his  work  now 
reproduced  show  that  he  has  pro¬ 
fited  by  his  observations. 


The  work  of  Fraulein  Rosa  Sil- 
berer,  the  talented  young  Viennese 
sculptor,  is  already  well  known  to 
readers  of  The  Studio.  The 
artist  now  resides  in  Paris,  and 
her  work  has  met  with  warm 
appreciation  there,  among  the 
many  commissions  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  being  one  from  the  French 
Government.  Of  late  the  artist 
has  sought  rest  from  greater  efforts 
in  the  comparative  calm  of  model¬ 
ling  portrait  busts.  The  one  re¬ 
produced  on  p.  243  will  serve  to 
show  how  capable  she  is  in  this 
direction.  It  is  that  of  Madame 
Delune,  the  eminent  Belgian  ’cellist, 
whose  playing  has  been  so  much 
adm.red  in  Paris. 


“horse’s  head”  (coloured  drawing)  by  alfons 

than  his  master  he  deserves  nevertheless  a  place 
of  honour  among  the  landscapists  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  H.  F. 

VIENNA. — Some  two  years  ago  Michel 
Mortl,  who  had  been  a  student  at  the 
Fachschule  in  Villach,  and  later  under 
Professor  Strasser  at  the  Kunstgewerbe- 
schule  in  Vienna,  exhibited  a  fountain  destined 
for  a  garden  in  Klagenfurt  in  Carinthia,  where  the 
exhibition  was  held.  This  work,  which  was  re¬ 
produced  in  The  Studio  with  some  notes  on  the 
exhibition,  won  warm  praise  for  the  talented  young 
sculptor.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Fachschule  at  Znaim  in  Moravia,  a  school 
established  very  long  ago,  and  which  has  been 
always  devoted  to  teaching  the  art  of  ceramic  and 
porcelain  making.  Previously  Michel  Mortl  had 
been  artistic  manager  to  Herr  Forster  in  Vienna, 
where  he  gained  that  practical  knowledge  necessary 
to  everyone  who  wishes  to  become  a  successful 
designer,  and  afterwards  he  started  on  his  own 
account,  giving  up  only  to  accept  the  appointment 


The  art  exhibitions  in  Klagen- 

URTSCHER  b 

furt  are,  thanks  to  the  untiring 

efforts  of  Baron  F.  von  Helldorff, 
an  artist  of  talent  though  an  amateur,  every  year 
becoming  more  widely  recognised.  That  they  have 
aroused  much  interest  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  State  has  granted  a  subsidy  for  the  exhibition, 
and  offers  gold  and  silver  medals  for  the  artists, 
thus  following  the  example  of  the  little  city  herself. 
Plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  a  proper  art  gallery, 
but  for  some  time  at  least  the  exhibitions  must  of 
necessity  continue  to  be  held  in  the  Gymnasium, 
which  in  summer  is  transformed  into  a  home  of 
art.  This  year  the  transformation  was  performed 
by  Franz  Baumgartner,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
solved  a  difficult  problem  fairly  well,  though  one 
missed  the  unity  of  character  which  was  such  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  late  architect, 
Winkler,  who  arranged  the  first  exhibitions. 


There  were  but  few  portraits,  Toni  Gregoritsch 
being  perhaps  the  most  prominent  in  this  class  of 
work.  What  strikes  one  in  his  portraits  is  their 
fidelity  and  naturalness.  This  artist  was  until 
lately  an  officer  in  the  Emperor  Franz  Josefs 
army,  though  he  has  always  had  a  strong  affection 
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for  art.  His  fine  artistic 
feeling  and  right  judgment 
have  quickly  brought  him 
on  in  the  path  of  fame,  for 
he  has  already  become  re¬ 
cognised  by  his  compeers 
as  a  sound  artist,  and 
examples  of  his  work  have 
appeared  in  The  Studio. 

Good  work  was  also  shown 
by  Raoul  Frank,  Alexander 
Goltz,  Frieda  Brandi, 

Oswald  Grill,  Arved  von 
Becher,  K.  Stoitzner  and 
Ernst  Riederer.  Hugo 
Baar  contributed  some  of 
his  snow  scenes,  painted  in 
that  fine  delicate  manner 
of  his  which  gives  so  great 
a  charm  to  his  pictures. 

Ludwig  Willroider,  another  painter  of  distinction, 
was  represented  by  several  of  those  smaller  works 
in  which  he  excels,  but  which  he  so  rarely  exhibits. 
He  finds  his  motives  in  secluded  nooks,  and  in 
depicting  these  he  reveals  a  rare  imaginative  power. 


BOOK  COVER  WORKED  WITH  HOT  TOOLS 


BY  EVA  SPARRE 


Another  artist  of  exceptional  note  is  Viktor  Kramer, 
whose  many  sojourns  in  the  East  have  helped  to 
make  him  a  master  in  the  interpretation  of  Oriental 
themes.  Viktor  Mytteis  seeks  his  studies  in  the 
mountains,  in  which  he  is  as  much  at  home  as  on 
the  plains.  He  showed 
some  good  work,  and 
proved  himself  an  artist 
of  merit.  Gilbert  von 
Canal,  Leopold  Resell 
and  Alfred  Zoff  were  also 
well  represented.  Alfons 
Purtscher,  a  talented 
pupil  of  Zugel,  showed 
some  excellent  drawings 
of  animals.  Friedrich 
Gornik  exhibited  some 
of  his  fine  bronzes, 
Julius  Lengsfeld  ivory 
plaquettes  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  Franz  Schleiss  and 
Emilie  Schleiss-Simandl 
excellent  ceramics,  and 
Marie  Bauer  various 
objects  in  arts  and  crafts, 
which  were  of  true  artistic 
value.  A.  S.  L. 


STOCKHOLM.- 
Thedark  autumn 
days  are  not 
favourable  for  art 
exhibitions,  and  it  is  un¬ 
usual  for  any  important 
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BOOK  COVER  IN  TOOLED  LEATHER.  BY  EVA  SPARRE 


shows  to  take  place  in  Stockholm  during  the 
closing  months  of  the  year.  This  year  an  excep¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of 


BOOK  COVER  IN  TOOLED  LEATHER  BY  EVA  SPARRE 
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Fine  Arts  inviting  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  and  Engravers  to  exhibit  in  their  galleries. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  on  the  nth  of  October 
by  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  (Princess 
Margaret  of  Connaught),  who  both  take  a  deep 
interest  in  matters  of  art.  The  exhibition  had  a 
great  success,  a  large  number  of  the  etchings 
being  sold.  The  National  Museum  of  Stockholm 
has  used  the  opportunity  to  increase  their  print- 
collection  with  several  fine  proofs.  Perhaps 
those  that  aroused  most  interest  in  Swedish  art 
lovers  were  those  by  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden, 
Messrs.  Brangwyn,  Legros  and  East,  and  the 
German  associate  -  member,  Hermann  Struck. 


BOOK  COVER  IN  TOOLED  LEATHER  BY  EVA  SPARRE 

Frank  Brangwyn  is  one  of  the  few  modern  etchers 
who  have  found  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Swedish  connoisseurs,  and  many  of  his  best  etchings 
have  been  added  to  their  collections.  Among  the 
comparatively  few  foreign  members  of  this  society 
are  three  Swedish  artists,  A.  H.  Haig  (Hiigg), 
Hjalmar  Molin  and  Axel  Tallberg,  all  three  of 
whom  took  part  in  the  exhibition.  T.  L. 

The  bindings  by  Countess  Sparre  here  illus¬ 
trated  were  on  view  at  the  recent  exhibition  of 
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Applied  Art,  but  did  not  receive  the  prominence 
they  merited,  being  crowded  amongst  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  trade  bindings.  The  Countess,  whose 
husband,  Count  Louis  Sparre,  is  well  known 
to  readers  of  The  Studio  as  an  artist  of  much  in¬ 
dividuality,  is  herself  a  gifted  woman,  and  her  work, 
as  exemplified  by  these  bindings,  will,  we  are  sure, 
meet  with  wide  appreciation  on  account  of  the  fine 
decorative  feeling  which  it  reveals.  In  three  of 
these  bindings  the  ground  colour  is  yellow,  the 
other  (“  Herr  Arnes  Penningar”)  being  worked  on 
a  dark  green  ground  with  a  little  gold  and  red  by 
way  of  relief.  The  cover  of  de  Musset’s  book  is 
worked  with  hot  tools,  and  the  decoration  is  carried 
out  in  green,  yellow,  pink,  brown  and  black, 
judiciously  distributed.  Various  subdued  colours 
are  also  effectively  employed  for  the  “  Italiensk 
Renassans,”  while  in  the  address-book  cover  the 
dark  yellow  ground  is  pleasantly  relieved  by  red 
and  green. 

COPENHAGEN.  —  The  name  of  Mr. 

Carl  Brummer,  the  Danish  architect, 
is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal,  inasmuch  as  The  Studio  a 
year  or  two  ago  contained  some  reproductions  of 
“  Ellestnen,”  a  charming  and  original  house,  one  of 


the  architect’s  earliest  efforts,  which  attracted  a  most 
flattering  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
“  Ellestnen  ”  was  partly  designed  after  certain  old 
northern  motifs ,  ably  adapted  and  handled,  thus 
illustrating  one  side  of  Brummer’s  artistic  iiaturel. 
He  believes  in  the  continuity  of  art,  in  evolving, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  new  from  out  of 
the  past,  sifting  and  choosing  or  rejecting  style 
and  motif,  at  times,  however,  almost  completely 
discarding  tradition,  though  more  often  than 
not,  I  think,  adapting  and  shaping  it  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  own  artistic  individuality,  at 
the  same  time  carefully  considering  the  personal 
tastes  and  requirements  of  the  future  occupants. 
Brummer  unquestionably  is  a  domestic  architect  of 
rare  ability,  and  the  illustrations  published  to-day 
will  bear  out  what  I  have  said  with  reference  both 
to  his  exceptional  gift  of  thoroughly  entering  into 
a  given  style  and  the  personal  originality  with 
which  he  endows  other  specimens  of  his  work. 
The  house  of  Dr.  Ernst  Moller,  the  advocate, 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  the  latter 
category.  It  is  really  a  most  excellent  house,  with 
exceptionally  well-balanced  and  harmonious  con¬ 
tours  which  betray  the  architect’s  fondness  for  good 
sweeping  curves,  with  the  red-tiled  roof,  the  red 
brick  walls  (of  a  happily  chosen  mellow  colour  and 
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good  surface),  and  the  brownish-red  windows,  as 
restful  in  colour  as  in  line.  The  interior  is  like¬ 
wise  skilfully  planned,  each  room  having  its 
distinct  stamp  and  its  distinct  charm.  There  is 
something  trusty  and  self-contained  about  this 
house ;  one  feels  as  if  it  must  be  destined  to  form  a 
family’s  happy,  treasured  home  for  generations. 
The  other  house  illustrated,  that  of  Mr.  Ovist- 
Petersen,  is  a  good-sized  town  residence,  certain 
portions  of  which  are  relieved  by  touches  of  an 
old-time  picturesqueness,  as  seen  in  the  picture 
of  the  porch.  G.  B. 

ART  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

ONDON — Mr.  George  Clausen,  R.A.,  Mr. 
P.  Wilson  Steer,  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell, 
R.W.S.,  Miss  May  Morris,  Mr.  David 
McGill,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Dicksee,  were 
the  adjudicators  in  the  sketching  club  competitions 
held  last  month  by  the  past  and  present  students 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Art.  The  task  of  the 
judges  was  no  light  one,  for  the  display  of  com¬ 
peting  works  was  unusually  large.  It  was,  in  fact, 
much  too  large,  and  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  students  if  on  future  occasions  their  exhibitions 
were  pruned  to  more  manageable  limits.  Last 
month’s  show  was  so  overpowering  in  extent  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  of  critics  properly  to  examine  it  in  detail 
and  to  pick  out  the  many  creditable  works  it 
contained  in  addition  to  those  that  were  awarded 
prizes.  The  prize  list,  by  the  way,  was  this  year 
unusually  lengthy,  and  included  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  gifts  of  money  from  the  professors  past 
and  present,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  the  College. 

Some  capital  work  was  shown  in  the  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Principal  (to  present 
students  only)  for  the  best  set  of  sketches  in 
colour.  The  vast  majority  of  the  works  submitted 
for  these  prizes  were  landscapes,  and  by  landscape 
painters  all  the  awards  were  gained.  The  first 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Godson  for  some 
clever  sketches  in  oil  of  coast  scenery ;  the  second 
for  some  pastorals,  also  in  oil,  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Gill ;  the  third  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Wilkinson  ;  and  the 
fourth  by  Mr.  B.  Wright.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the 
figure  sketches  sent  in  for  the  Principal’s  prizes 
were  those  by  Mr.  George  H.  Day  and  Mr.  Percy 
H.  Jowett.  The  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Bradley 
Martin  for  the  best  painting  for  the  “Gilbert- 
Garret”  subject  “Labour ’’were  taken  by  Mr.  A. 


Cooper  with  a  good  study  in  oils  of  the  building  of 
a  house,  something  in  the  Brangwyn  manner,  and 
by  Mr.  J.  Kershaw  with  an  attractive  water-colour 
of  men  working  on  a  London  river-side  road.  A 
third  commendable  study  was  Mr.  Day’s  painting 
of  harvesters. 


Another  good  competition  was  that  for  the 
Haywood  prize  given  for  the  best  painting  of  a 
full-length  figure  executed  out-of-doors.  It  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Oliver  Senior,  with  a  painting  of  a 
girl  in  a  garden  that  was  certainly  the  best  of  its 
class.  The  Constable  Alston  and  Woolway  prizes 
offered  for  “  the  best  sketches  in  which  cloud-forms 
play  an  important  part,”  went  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Waite 
and  Mr.  B.  Wright ;  but  in  this  particular  com¬ 
petition  the  College  of  Art  students  did  not  show 
to  advantage.  The  two  prizes  given  by  Mr.  Frank 
Short,  A.R.A.,  and  Miss  Pott,  were  gained  by  Mr. 
S.  Anderson  (with  an  etching  of  an  old  bookshop 
that  would  have  made  a  delightful  subject  for 
Whistler)  and  by  Miss  Hughes ;  the  Armstrong 
prize  by  Miss  Pritchard  ;  and  the  Fitzroy  prize  for 
the  best  study  of  architecture  in  combination  with 
landscape  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Miller.  The  Club  prize 
in  Section  B  for  a  set  of  sketches  in  colour  was 
given  to  Mr.  H.  Parr  for  a  group  of  water-colours. 
This  was  a  capital  competition,  and  brought  forth 
good  work  also  from  Mr.  A.  Bentley,  Mrs.  Senior, 
Mr.  Arthur  Kidd,  Miss  Billing,  and  others.  The 
Club  prize  for  an  interior  in  colour  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  O.  Miller  for  an  accurate  and  careful,  if 
somewhat  lifeless,  study  of  a  church  ;  and  the  two 
Club  prizes  for  landscape  (Section  A.)  to  Mr.  B. 
Wright  and  Miss  E.  Waring. 


In  modelling  the  principal  competition  was  for 
the  prizes  offered  jointly  by  Major  the  Hon.  E.  St. 
Aubyn,  Professor  Lanteri,  and  Mr.  B.  Clemens, 
for  the  best  group  illustrating  the  “Gilbert-Garret” 
subject,  “  Samson  and  Delilah.”  The  first  prize 
was  gained  by  Mr.  C.  Vyse,  and  the  second  by 
Mr.  G.  Ledward,  who  also  took  the  prizes  for 
modelling  given  by  the  Club,  and  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Drury,  A. R.A.  Other  prize- winners  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  competitions  included  Mr.  W.  Ash¬ 
worth,  Mr.  R.  O.  Pearson,  Miss  Martin,  Mr.  '1'.  H. 
Hughes,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hounsell,  Miss  j.  M.  Lawson, 
and  Mr.  Langford  Jones. 


At  Heatherley’s,  the  Sketching  Club  exhibition 
showed  a  remarkable  advance  upon  the  standard 
of  last  year.  Mr.  S.  W.  Stanley,  who  shared  the 
figure  prize  with  Miss  Phyllis  Campbell,  contributed 
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a  striking  drawing  of  men  at  work  at  night  near  a 
gasworks,  curiously  effective  in  its  light  and  shade. 
Miss  Campbell’s  composition,  in  tinted  pen-and- 
ink,  which  deservedly  attracted  great  attention, 
represented  two  maiden  ladies  of  the  early  Victorian 
or  perhaps  late  Georgian  period,  at  work  on  a  large 
patchwork  quilt.  It  was  clever  caricature,  full  of 
humour  in  every  line,  and  remarkable  as  the  work 
of  a  very  young  artist.  Miss  Campbell  also 
exhibited  a  good  poster,  in  red  and  white,  of  a 
pierrot  and  a  dwarf.  More  mature  in  its  knowledge 
was  Mr.  S.  VV.  Stanley’s  ‘‘Pageant”  poster,  with 
spectators  sitting  in  shadow  in  a  balcony  watching 
the  knights  and  men-at-arms  beneath,  passing 
through  the  courtyard  of  a  castle  at  night.  Other 
interesting  posters  were  by  Mr.  Fred  Holmes,  Mr. 
J.  Brown,  and  by  Mr.  Gerald  Peacock,  who  also 
showed  a  vigorously  handled  landscape, — a  river 
bank  with  trees,  broad  and  simple  in  treatment — 
which  gained  the  Sketching  Club  prize.  The 
figure  designs  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Mimms,  Mr.  J. 
Brake  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Heathcote,  also  deserved 
commendation.  The  exhibition  was  probably  the 
best  of  its  kind  that  has  been  seen  at  the  well- 
known  school  in  Newman  Street. 


The  Sketching  Club  at  the  South  Western  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Manresa  Road,  Chelsea,  may 
also  be  congratulated  upon  the  good  show  seen  at 
its  autumn  exhibition.  The  first  club  prize  for 
figure  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  McKillip,  for  a  realistic 
painting  in  oil  of  a  woman  scrubbing  a  floor ;  and 
the  second  to  Mr.  Field  for  a  drawing,  in  black- 
and-white,  illustrating  “  The  Song  of  the  Sword,” 
and  displaying  imaginative  qualities  of  a  somewhat 
uncommon  nature.  The  landscape  by  Miss 
Reeves  that  gained  the  first  prize  in  its  section 
was  a  coast  scene  in  water-colour,  slight  and 
delicate  in  execution,  but  wonderfully  complete 
within  its  own  limits.  Miss  Brown’s  prize  com¬ 
position  in  the  modelling  section  was  slight,  also 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  literally  a  sketch,  but  it 
was  suggestive  and  vigorous.  In  the  design 
section  four  prizes  were  offered  for  posters — two 
for  advanced  and  two  for  elementary  students. 
Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Butcher  won  the  advanced 
prizes,  and  Miss  Brown  and  Mr.  E.  Merryweather 
those  in  the  elementary  group.  Mr.  Merryweather 
is  one  of  Mr.  Borough  Johnson’s  youngest  students, 
and  his  poster,  for  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  The  prize  for  animal  painting  was 
won  by  Miss  Brodie  ;  and  the  prizes  for  the  best 
set  of  landscape  studies  by  Miss  Reeves  (first), 
Mrs.  Mclvillip  and  Miss  Branston  (second — equal), 
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Miss  Mason  (third),  and  by  Miss  Lucas,  to  whom 
the  elementary  prize  was  given.  One  of  the  best 
studies  in  this  section  was  a  sketch  of  sands  and 
sea  in  oil  by  Miss  Branston.  W.  T.  W. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  New  New  York.  A  Commentary  on  the 
Place  and  the  People.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke. 
Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell.  (New  York  and 
London:  Macmillan.)  17j.net. — The  letterpress  of 
this  fascinating  volume  presents  a  union  of  what  at 
first  sight  would  appear  to  be  quite  heterogeneous 
qualities.  It  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  facts,  a 
true  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  about  the  new 
unbelievable  city ;  yet  it  is  written  in  as  free  and 
captivating  a  style  as  any  exciting  novel.  The 
author  is  most  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
phases  and  details  of  his  subject,  like  one  who  has 
grown  up  with  it ;  yet,  in  approaching  it,  he  pre¬ 
serves  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  impression 
of  a  highly  cultured  traveller  who  acquaints  us  with 
the  sensations  that  he  experiences  at  the  first  sight 
of  some  new  country.  His  point  of  view  is  an 
altogether  optimistic  one,  and  he  believes,  with 
regard  to  New  York,  that  what  is,  is  right.  Never 
has  a  city  had  a  more  enthusiastic  biographer 
than  this,  and  never  has  an  author  found  a  more 
befitting  artist  to  complement  his  own  efforts,  than 
this  author  has  found  in  Mr.  Pennell.  Mi.  Pennell 
is  not  a  New  Yorker,  nor  has  he  ever  lived  for  any 
long  period  in  “Gotham.”  But  with  him  it  is  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight ;  the  city  appeals  to  him 
like  the  realization  of  one’s  ideal,  and  he  grasped 
it  at  once.  He  has  contributed  twenty  -  five 
coloured  and  ninety-eight  black-and-white  draw¬ 
ings  to  the  book.  The  latter,  mostly  pencil 
and  crayon  drawings,  may  perhaps  lack  the 
finality  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  wonderful  etchings 
of  New  York,  yet  the  same  admirable  powers 
of  draughtsmanship  and  the  same  rare  gift  of 
selecting  just  the  right  point  of  view  for  each 
picture,  appear  clearly  in  these  illustrations,  as  we 
have  met  with  them  in  other  works  by  the  same 
artist.  The  colour  work  is  quite  a  new  departure 
for  him.  Piquant  touches  of  gay  colour  here  and 
there  enliven  twenty-five  of  the  designs,  and  the 
colour  itself  is  treated  in  the  same  sagacious  way 
as  line  has  been  treated— it  does  not  describe  or 
define,  it  merely  offers  hints  or  suggestions  to  the 
imagination  of  the  beholder. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio.  By  Edward  Hutton. 
(London  :  John  Lane.)  ioj.  6d.  net. — The  weakest 
in  character  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
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thoroughly  human  of  the  remarkable  triad  of  poets 
who  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  heralded 
the  dawn  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Giovanni 
Boccaccio,  with  his  passionate  nature  and  full  and 
eager  participation  in  all  the  joys  of  life,  makes 
perhaps  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  sympathies  than 
do  his  greater  contemporaries  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
He  is  famous  throughout  the  civilised  world  as 
the  worshipper  of  the  fair  but  frail  Fiametta,  and  as 
the  author  of  the  wonderful  series  of  tales  known 
as  the  “  Decameron.”  Yet,  although  the  life  stories 
of  the  lovers  of  Beatrice  and  Laura  have  been  told 
again  and  again,  and  the  characters  of  their  heroines 
considered  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view, 
English  publications  concerning  Boccaccio  are  few 
and  fragmentary,  the  only  serious  study  of  him 
as  man  and  author  being  that  published  in  1895 
by  J.  A.  Symonds,  who  was  the  first  English 
writer  to  make  a  successful  attempt  to  realise  his 
personality.  This  strange  gap  in  the  literature  of 
the  Renaissance  is,  however,  now  well  filled  by  a 
scholarly  and  exhaustive  work  from  the  pen  of  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Edward  Hutton,  who  in  a 
copiously  illustrated  volume  embodies  the  re¬ 
searches  of  his  many  Italian  predecessors.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  most  fascinating  chapters  are 
those  concerning  the  courtship  and  winning  of 
Fiametta  which,  alas  !  throw  a  lurid  light  on  the 
lax  morality  of  the  day ;  but  the  account  of 
the  relations  between  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch, 
revealing  as  it  does  the  noble  nature  of  the  latter, 
is  of  enthralling  interest.  Scholars  will  also  find 
the  essays  on  the  literary  works  of  Boccaccio  full 
of  suggestion,  and  the  appendices,  that  include  a 
synopsis  of  the  “  Decameron,”  will  be  most  useful  to 
future  students. 

English  Costume.  By  George  Clinch,  F.S.A. 
Scot.  (London  :  Methuen.)  is.  6 d.  net. — Die 
Mode :  Menschcn  mid  Moden  im  Achlzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert.  Text  von  Max  von  Boehn.  (Munich  : 
Bruckmann  &  Co.)  8  inks,  and  9  inks.  50. — Modes 
and  Manners  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Translated 
by  M.  Edwardes.  Introduction  by  Grace  Rhvs. 
(London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.)  3  Vols.  255-.  net. — 
The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  three 
works  on  costume  seems  to  point  to  an  increased 
interest  in  the  subject,  the  literature  of  which  is 
already  pretty  extensive,  and  we  must  suppose  that 
the  revival  of  pageantry  has  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  the 
history  of  dress  will  attract  the  attention  of  many 
outside  those  who  make  it  an  object  of  study  for 
particular  purposes,  such  as  the  figure  painter,  or  the 
designer  of  theatrical  and  fancy  dress  costumes. 


For  these,  the  works  before  us  in  their  respective 
ranges,  provide  plenty  of  material.  Mr.  Clinch’s 
book  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  general 
survey  of  English  costume  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  is 
well  written  and  has  special  chapters  on  military, 
legal,  ecclesiastical  and  royal  robes  which  give  it 
additional  value,  while  the  illustrations  have  been 
selected  with  judgment.  The  other  two  works 
deal  with  special  periods,  and  consequently  are 
fuller  in  detail.  The  authors  are  apparently  the 
same  in  both  cases,  although  their  names  do  not 
appear  in  Messrs.  Dent’s  publication.  And  in 
both  the  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  especially 
of  course  in  the  three-volume  work  relating  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  coloured  plates  are  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  It 
seems  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  grotesque 
inodes  which  are  here  resurrected,  with  many  others 
which  are  fascinating  in  their  gracefulness,  should 
ever  have  been  tolerated  by  rational  beings,  but  if 
the  old  saying,  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum , 
applies  to  anything,  we  suppose  it  is  doubly 
applicable  to  fashions  in  dress. 

Hogarth's  London.  By  Henry  B.  AVheatley, 
F.S.A.  (London  :  Gonstable  &  Co.)  215.  net. — 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  excellent  work  upon  Hogarth 
has  left  little  to  be  said  about  the  life  and  work  of 
this  great  painter-satirist,  but  Mr.  Wheatley,  by 
approaching  the  subject  from  a  quite  different  stand¬ 
point,  has  ably  supplemented  the  literature  already 
in  existence.  His  aim  has  been  to  give  us  word- 
pictures  of  the  customs,  the  manners,  and  the 
morals  of  the  times  which  the  painter  in  so 
masterly  a  manner  depicted  upon  canvas,  and  his 
interesting  chapters  are  full  of  anecdotes  of  famous 
people  of  the  day  with  whom,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  Hogarth  came  in  contact.  He  succeeds 
in  giving  us  a  vivid  picture  of  a  period  which  must 
certainly  rank  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
history  of  London,  and  he  sheds  an  interesting 
sidelight  upon  Hogarth’s  immediate  circle,  and 
also  the  society  of  that  day.  The  book  contains 
numerous  reproductions  of  Hogarth’s  paintings 
and  engravings,  and  forms  a  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  survey  of  London  life  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

G.  B.  Tiepolo.  By  Pompeo  Molmenti  (Milan  : 
Ulrico  Hoepli.)  45  lire. — It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  work  of  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo 
should  be  so  little  known  in  England,  where  the 
gifted  and  versatile  Venetian  master  is  represented 
chiefly  by  four  clever  sketches  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  the  more  important  composition,  the 
Education  of  the  Infante  of  Spain ,  in  the  Bischoffs- 
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heim  Collection.  He  was  from  the  first  greatly 
appreciated  in  his  native  country,  receiving  com¬ 
mission  after  commission  from  important  patrons, 
and  his  frescoes  are  widely  distributed  in  Italian 
churches.  Signor  Molmenti  contrasts  him  with 
his  famous  predecessor  Carpaccio,  declaring  that 
he  stands  for  the  sunset  as  the  latter  does  for 
the  dawn  of  Venetian  art.  He  looks  upon  the 
one  as  the  antithesis  of  the  other,  for  the  work  of 
Carpaccio  is  severe  and  archaic,  yet  full  of  a 
certain  dignified  repose,  whilst  that  of  Tiepolo, 
who  delights  in  contorted  and  audacious  attitudes, 
seems  literally  to  palpitate  with  life.  The  critic 
dwells  on  his  extraordinary  fertility  of  imagination, 
rapidity  of  execution,  and  the  courage  with  which 
he  conquered  technical  difficulties,  claiming  that 
though  he  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  decadence, 
his  brilliant  achievements  shed  a  fresh  lustre  on 
the  city  of  his  birth  that  remained  magnificent 
even  in  her  decay.  As  in  the  companion  volume 
on  Carpaccio,  every  conceivable  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  turned  to  account  by  Signor 
Molmenti,  who  has  included  amongst  his  carefully 
selected  illustrations,  examples  of  the  work  of 
some  of  Tiepolo’s  predecessors  and  successors 
that  will  be  found  useful  for  comparison. 

Tanglewood  Tales.  By  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany.  (London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  6j.  net. — This  children’s  classic 
comes  to  us  in  this  edition  beautifully  illustrated — - 
that  is,  as  regards  the  line  decoration,  which  so 
very  well  incorporates  itself  with  the  character  of 
the  printing  and  spacing  of  the  letter-press.  Mr. 
Willy  Pogany  has  done  what  few  artists  seem  to 
have  the  gift  of  doing  now-a-days ;  namely,  illus¬ 
trate  a  book  with  drawings  which  in  their  character 
show  themselves  to  spring  from  the  inspiration  of 
the  stories  which  they  have  in  hand.  There  is 
originality  in  Mr.  Pogany’s  drawings  and  con¬ 
siderable  grace  of  line,  also  an  appreciation  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Greeks  in  their  own  interpretation 
of  their  myths.  When  we  come  to  the  colour 
illustrations — fortunately  only  two — we  come  to  a 
part  of  the  book  which  we  regard  indifferently. 
They  fail  to  retain  the  Hellenic  feeling  which  the 
other  pictures  have.  A  child  will,  of  course,  turn 
first  and  with  most  delight  to  the  coloured  pictures. 
We  regret,  then,  that  responsibility  for  their  truth  to 
Greek  character  has  not  been  assumed. 

The  Rubdiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Presented 
by  Willy  Pogany.  (London  :  George  Harrap  & 
Co.)  ioj.  6 d.  net. — This  book,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Willy  Pogany,  does  not  give  so  much  pleasure 
as  “  The  Tanglewood  Tales.”  In  the  first  place, 


to  give  English  words  in  a  lettering  which  is  made 
to  imitate  the  character  of  Persian  script  is,  artis¬ 
tically  speaking,  a  somewhat  clumsy  attempt  to 
sustain  the  Oriental  character,  and  we  scarcely 
think  the  readers  will  thank  the  publishers  for 
making  the  verses  so  difficult  to  read.  The  illus¬ 
trations  seem  the  result  of  some  study  of  the  East, 
but  they  are  not  Eastern  in  feeling.  In  regard 
to  this,  we  do  not  plead  for  local  truths,  but  for 
an  imaginative  interpretation.  There  is  much 
realism  in  these  illustrations  that  quarrels  with  the 
purely  decorative  style  of  the  book,  and  more 
especially  with  the  abstract  kind  of  thought  to  be 
expressed. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Translated  by 
Edward  FitzGerald.  Edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Reynold  Alleyne  Nicholson, 
Litt.  D.  (London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.) 
7 s.  6 d.  net. — Mr.  James  is  more  successful  than 
Mr.  Pogany,  but  even  his  designs  lose  greatly  in 
sympathy  through  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  these  colour  schemes  to  help  carry  out 
what  is  achieved  so  well  in  the  line,  the  illusion  of 
Eastern  setting.  It  is  easy  to  make  the  right 
selection  of  types,  at  least  with  an  artist  so  gifted 
as  Mr.  James,  but  it  is  not  easy,  we  admit,  to 
arrange  that  the  colour  scheme  of  an  Oriental 
picture  shall,  in  printing,  be  something  different 
from  what  it  would  be  if  its  subject  were  a  London 
street.  But  decorative  restraint  might  step  in  here 
and  save  the  situation.  Is  this  realism  of  colour 
necessary  which  publishers  encourage  ?— a  realism 
which  Mr.  James  rejects  in  the  line  work  of  every 
one  of  the  contours  of  his  beautiful  designs. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 
Rackham.  (London:  Constable  &  Co.)  15j-.net. 
- — Mr.  Rackham’s  genius  is  at  its  best  in  subjects 
that  are  weird  and  imaginative,  and  in  this  work 
he  has  had  a  wide  scope  for  his  talents.  But 
Mr.  Rackham’s  work  is  not  always  weird,  for,  when 
occasion  demands,  his  drawings  are  full  of  quiet 
beauty  and  graceful  composition.  His  consum¬ 
mate  draughtsmanship  is  always  evident,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  in  his  illustrations  to  “Grimm.”  These 
wonderful  stories  have  never  been  so  worthily  illus¬ 
trated  as  in  this  volume.  The  book  is,  however, 
too  bulky  and  unwieldy.  Thinner  paper,  smaller 
type,  and  the  absence  of  the  cardboard  upon 
which  the  plates  have  been  mounted,  would  have 
greatly  improved  its  appearance,  and  rendered  it 
more  handy  in  use  and  more  convenient  to  the 
reader. 

Undine.  Adapted  by  W.  L.  Courtney.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Arthur  Rackham.  (London  :  Heine- 
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mann.)  7 s.  6a.  net. — Mr.-  Rackham’s  conception 
of  Undine  is  most  admirable,  and  his  drawing  of 
this  figure  unvarying  in  its  charm.  There  is  an 
amount  of  knowledge  packed  into  these  drawings 
of  the  figure,  too,  which  must  please  the  most 
academic.  But  it  is  Mr.  Rackham’s  singular  gift 
to  infuse  this  scholarship  with  caprice,  and  also 
with  emotion.  The  front  cover  of  this  book  is 
very  beautiful,  and  the  get-up  throughout  will 
commend  itself  to  every  reader. 

The  Rainbow  Book.  By  Mrs.  M.  H.  Spielmann. 
(London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.)  5^.  net. — These 
“Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy,”  charmingly  written  for 
the  delectation  of  juveniles  by  a  lady  who  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humour,  are  illustrated  by  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  at  intervals,  after  the  fashion  of 
magazine  stories,  and  in  the  same  style.  The 
coloured  frontispiece  is  by  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham, 
while  numerous  sketches  are  contributed  by  other 
well-known  illustrators,  such  as  Hugh  Thomson, 
Bernard  Partridge,  Lewis  Baumer,  H.  Rowntree, 
C.  Wilhelm — a  galaxy  of  talent  rarely  found  within 
the  covers  of  a  single  book. 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
Illustrated  by  A.  S.  Hartrick.  (London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.,  Ld.)  5-r.  net.  This  is  a  pleasantly 
bound  book  with  a  beautiful  cover  design  in  gold 
upon  a  serviceable  green  cloth.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  numerous  colour  pictures,  inserted 
as  they  are  upon  brown  papers,  come  within  the 
unwritten  rules  of  book  making.  Here  they  are, 
and  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  accompaniment 
to  the  text  in  a  thick  volume  of  prose  matter. 
As  drawings  in  water-colour,  however,  they  have 
all  Mr.  Hartrick’s  refreshing  handling  and  natu¬ 
ralism.  Mr.  Hartrick  is  nothing  if  not  a  close 
student  of  nature ;  the  value  of  his  pictures  and 
the  charm  of  the  pieces  of  landscape  depend 
upon  a  lively  observation.  Added  to  this,  he  has 
of  course  the  art  of  imagining  vividly  the  scenes 
of  a  story. 

The  “  Song  of  Sixpence”  Picture-Book.  Coloured 
designs  by  Walter  Crane.  (London  :  John 
Lane.)  4s.  6 d.  —  “Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,” 
“  Princess  Belle  Etoile,”  and  “  An  Alphabet  of 
Old  Friends” — these  are  the  three  books  in  this 
volume.  No  Christmas  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  an  illustrated  picture-book  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane.  His  books  take  one  back  to  days  when 
he  and  Randolph  Caldecott  were  first  in  this  great 
field  of  children’s  picture-books.  In  drawing  Mr. 
Crane  betrays  a  loss  of  his  old  cunning,  but  in  the 
sphere  of  pure  decoration  some  of  his  pages  can 
still  challenge  any  other  illustrator  of  the  day. 


Types  and  Characters  of  London  LJfe.  Sketches 
by  George  Belcher.  (London  :  Offices  of  “  The 
Sphere”  and  “Tatler.”)  21s.  net. — This  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  humorous  drawings  of  great  merit  by  a 
talented  young  draughtsman.  The  “Types  and 
Characters  ”  are  true  to  life  and  full  of  vitality,  and 
they  will  not  fail  to  raise  many  a  hearty  laugh. 
They  have  been  excellently  reproduced,  and  put  up 
in  an  appropriate  portfolio.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
both  artist  and  publisher,  and  the  collection  is  one 
which  we  can  recommend  as  an  eminently  suitable 
and  seasonable  present. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  By  Charles 
Reade.  Illustrated  by  Byam  Shaw.  (London : 
Chatto  &  Windus.)  i2j\  6 d.  net. — The  tradition 
of  partly  decorative  pen  drawing  is  safe  in  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw’s  hands,  whose  art  in  this  respect  still  has 
the  character  which  illustration  first  assumed  upon 
its  release  from  the  service  of  the  wood-engraver. 
It  is  a  style  perhaps  in  closer  sympathy  with  the 
arts  ot  printing,  binding,  etc.,  than  the  impres¬ 
sionism  of  a  later  school.  But  colour  is  the 
problem  in  this  volume,  as  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  clearly  the  problem  of  the  modern 
illustrated  book.  In  Mr.  Byam  Shaw’s  work  we 
have  some  attempt  to  remember  in  this  matter 
of  colour  that  water-colours,  admirable  and  beauti¬ 
fully  effective  upon  a  gallery  wall,  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  suitable  for  the  leaves  of  a  book  to  be  seen 
at  close  quarters.  Until  this  question  is  studied 
more  closely  the  colour  illustration  of  books  is 
likely  to  remain  where  it  is  and  where  it  has  been 
brought  by  the  modern  illustrator,  in  his  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  conditions  under  which  his  art  is  to 
be  looked  at. 

The  Deserted  Village.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
With  Illustrations  by  W.  Lee  Hankey.  (London  : 
Constable  &  Co.)  155'.  net. — Goldsmith’s  “De¬ 
serted  Village  ”  has  been  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  will  always  remain,  one  of  the  gems  of  English 
literature.  It  is  by  no  means  a  long  poem,  and  that 
it  should  monopolise  a  large  octavo  volume  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  seems  a  little  incongruous. 
The  volume  bulks  large,  however,  partly  because 
the  illustrative  matter  is  so  abundant.  In  addition 
to  forty  coloured  illustrations,  Mr.  Lee  Hankey 
has  contributed  numerous  drawings  in  black-and- 
white.  The  poem  is  rich  in  themes  for  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  artist,  and  so  imbued  is  Mr.  Lee  Hankey’s 
art  with  the  homely  sentiment  which  pervades  it, 
that  this  partnership  of  poet  and  painter  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  happy  one.  The  artist’s  water¬ 
colour  drawings  have  been  reproduced  exceedingly 
well,  but  without  grudging  them  any  of  the  praise 
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which  is  their  due,  we  must  confess  to  a  preference 
in  this  case  for  his  drawings  in  black-and-white 
which,  as  seen  here,  have  more  of  the  true  character 
of  book  illustrations,  and  show  how  resourceful  is 
his  line  when  devoted  to  such  a  purpose. 

Irish  Ways.  By  Jane  Barlow.  Illustrated 
by  Warwick  Goble.  (London :  George  Allen.) 
1 5*.  net.  The  Water  Babies.  By  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley.  Illustrated  by  Warwick  Goble.  (London  : 
Methuen.)  155-.  net.— Mr  Warwick  Goble  in  his 
illustrations  to  “Irish  Ways”  observes  some  of  the 
principles  we  have  already  touched  upon,  and  draws 
very  pleasantly.  The  colour  printing  in  this  book  is 
admirable,  either  from  a  wise  choice  as  to  schemes 
of  colour  on  the  illustrator’s  part  or  the  printer’s 
skill.  We  are  sure  we  shall  be  right  in  giving  the 
praise  to  both.  In  “  Water  Babies  ”  Mr.  Goble  has 
had  more  opportunities  than  in  the  other  book. 
We  may  recall  the  name  of  Mr.  Rackham,  whose 
work  we  have  been  reviewing  in  another  column, 
as  an  artist  who  has  apparently  reached  a  stage  of 
accomplishment  in  which  it  is  less  easy  for  him  to 
fail  with  an  illustration  than  to  succeed.  Mr. 
Goble  has  not  similarly  freed  his  art  from  sense  of 
effort,  and  all  his  illustrations  do  not  win  our 
admiration.  But  there  is  one  vein  in  which  he  is 
successful  beyond  the  majority  of  illustrators. 
We  see  it  in  the  illustration  to  the  lines  He  saw 
the  Fairies  come  up  from  below ,  etc.  Here  in  a 
charming  drawing  he  seems  to  have  apprehended 
the  requirements  for  a  colour  page. 

Legends  and  Stories  of  Italy  for  Children.  By 
Amy  Steedman.  (London  and  Edinburgh  :  T.  C. 
&  E.  C.  Jack.)  7 s.  6 d.  net. — Very  few  people 
have  the  gift  of  telling  stories  to  children  in  a 
way  to  excite  their  sympathy,  but  Miss  Steedman, 
whose  name  is  by  this  time  a  household  word 
among  our  little  ones,  has,  in  telling  anew  these 
stories  of  old  Italy,  again  given  proof  of  possessing 
this  gift.  The  stories  themselves  are  so  full  of 
interest  and  so  instructive  that  the  volume,  with  its 
delightful  illustrations  in  colour  by  Katherine 
Cameron,  may  be  commended  as  a  very  suitable 
gift  for  a  child. 

Beautiful  Children ,  Immortalised  by  the  Masters. 
By  C.  Haldane  McFall.  (T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.) 
211.  net.- — Mr.  Haldane  McFall  always  writes 
entertainingly,  and  his  chapters  with  their  quaint 
and  sometimes  rather  theatrical  headings  are  full 
of  interest,  and  form  certainly  the  best  part  of  the 
book.  The  task  of  selecting  the  works  to  be 
reproduced  as  illustrations  must  have  been  an 
invidious  one,  and  the  choice  can  hardly  be  com¬ 
mended,  as  in  several  cases  they  do  not  show  us 
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“  children,”  even  if  we  waive  the  “  beautiful.” 
Where  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  material  to 
choose  from,  surely  pictures  more  appropriate  to 
the  subject  might  have  been  included.  No  doubt 
effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  more  hackneyed 
paintings,  but  from  the  works  of  Greuze  or  Vig£e  le 
Brun,  to  take  but  two  names  at  random,  something 
might  have  been  selected  that  would  be  more  en 
rapport  with  the  title. 

The  Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine.  Translated 
by  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  Introduction  by  Alice  Meynell. 
(London :  Chatto  and  Windus.)  Cloth,  7s.  6 d. 
net. — Pusey’s  translation  from  which  this  reprint 
is  made  was  originally  published  seventy  years  ago 
as  the  first  volume  of  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Fathers,  planned  by  him,  only  the  preface  being 
omitted.  It  is  printed  in  good  clear  type,  and 
being  tastefully  bound  and  embellished  with  some 
dozen  coloured  illustrations  and  an  illuminated 
title-page  by  Maxwell  Armfield,  it  is  sure  to  prove 
popular  among  the  gift-books  of  the  season. 

The  Arcadian  Calendar  for  1910.  Invented  by 
Vernon  Hill.  (London:  John  Lane.)  35.  6 d. 
net. — It  is  rather  the  fashion  nowadays  with  a 
certain  number  of  artists  to  eschew  the  beautiful 
and  seek  rather  for  the  eccentric,  the  weird,  and 
the  terrible,  and  in  his  “Arcadian  Calendar”  Mr. 
Vernon  Hill  shows  himself  somewhat  in  sympathy 
with  this  movement.  We  must,  however,  con¬ 
gratulate  him  upon  the  fine  decorative  quality  of 
his  black  chalk  drawings,  which  are  well  reproduced 
by  luhography.  One  of  these  we  reproduce  on 
the  opposite  page,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to 
seeing  more  work  of  this  clever  and  original  artist. 

Among  recent  additions  to  Messrs.  George  Bell 
&  Sons’  “Queen’s  Treasures”  Series  (2.1.  6 d.  net. 
per  vol.)  are  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford ,  with  eight 
coloured  illustrations  by  M.  V.  Wheelhouse; 
Little  Women,  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott;  and  Lob-lie- 
by-the-Fire,  and  other  Stories,  by  Mrs.  Ewing, 
illustrated  by  Alice  B.  Woodward.  These  and 
other  old-time  favourites,  which  form  this  series, 
ought  to  be  as  popular  now  as  they  ever  were,  and 
presented  as  they  are  in  attractive  binding,  clear 
type,  and  with  coloured  illustrations  that  give  a 
very  successful  portrayal  of  early  Victorian  types, 
they  make  excellent  gift-books  for  girls  just  in 
their  teens.  The  same  firm  publish  a  capital 
edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  (5  s.  net.),  with 
numerous  illustrations  in  colour  and  black-and- 
white  by  Gertrude  Leese,  who  has  entered 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  this  prime  favourite  among 
boys. 
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Watts,  R.A.,  which  Mrs.  Watts  is  publishing  and 
for  the  sale  of  which  the  Fine  Art  Society,  of 
148  New  Bond  Street,  have  been  appointed  sole 
agents.  These  reproductions  are  based  upon  the 
photogravure  process,  and  a  great  amount  of  skill 
and  talent  has  been  expended  upon  their  produc¬ 
tion,  especially  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
colours,  which  are  the  same  as  those  employed 
by  Mr.  Watts  and  have  been  applied  by  those 
conversant  with  his  practice.  The  subjects  already 
published  are  Hope ,  Endymion ,  Love  and  Death , 
For  he  had  great  Possessions  (a  particularly  fine 
plate),  Love  Triumphant ,  Sir  Galahad ,  Love  and 
Life ,  each  priced  at  three  guineas,  and  Lord  Alfred 
Tennyson ,  issued  at  two  guineas. 

We  have  received  from  the  Fine  Arts  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  a  copy 
of  their  complete  catalogue  containing  miniature 
reproductions  of  the  prints  published  by  them. 
These  prints  are  produced  by  their  “mezzogravure” 
and  “  mezzochrome  ”  processes,  the  former  being 
that  used  for  producing  their  well- 
known  and  popular  Burlington  proofs, 
which  now  include  just  on  200  subjects, 
while  the  latter  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
same  process  to  colour  reproduction. 
Works  by  Albert  Goodwin,  R.W.S., 
Algernon  Talmage,  R.B.A.,  J.  Mac 
Whirter,  R.A.,  Tom  Lloyd,  and  other 
artists  are  among  the  “  mezzochrome  ” 
prints  catalogued  at  155.  each.  The 
prices  of  the  mezzogravure  prints  range 
from  i^.  to  105.  6 d.,  according  to  size. 

The  publications  of  the  Art  for 
Schools  Association  for  the  present 
year  are  two  chromo  collotype  prints 
— one  a  reproduction  of  a  portrait  of 
King  Charles  I.  at  his  Trial ,  from  the 
original  painting  by  Edward  Bower  in 
the  possession  of  All  Souls’  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  other  a  Decorative 
Study  of  a  Cock,  from  a  drawing  by 
Edward  J.  Detmold,  a  young  artist 
who,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  has 
displayed  a  remarkable  genius  for  por¬ 
traying  animal  life.  Bower’s  portrait 
of  King  Charles  is  of  unique  historic 
interest,  since  it  represents  him  at  a 
moment  when  the  shadow  of  an  igno¬ 
minious  death  was  already  upon  him. 
The  size  of  this  print  is  17 f  by  13! 
inches,  and  that  of  the  other  X2f  by 
18  inches,  and  the  prices  are  45.  bd. 

ILLUSTRATION  FROM  “AN  ARCADIAN  CALENDAR”  (JOHN  LANE)  . 

by  vernon  hill  and  35.  6d.  respectively. 


Messrs.  F,  Warne  &  Co.’s  delightful  coloured 
picture-books  for  little  children  are  known  and 
appreciated  in  every  nursery,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  a  cordial  welcome  awaits 
The  House  in  the  IVood  (35.  bd.  net)  and  Ginger 
and  Pickles  (1  s.  net)  which  they  have  just  added  to 
their  list.  The  former,  which  Mr.  Leslie  Brooke 
has  illustrated  with  vivacious  pictures  in  colour 
and  black-and-white,  consists  of  ten  old  fairy 
stories,  selected  from  among  those  which  are  not 
very  familiar  to  our  little  ones,  though  they  are 
none  the  less  entertaining.  The  other  little  book  is 
one  of  Beatrix  Potter’s  “Peter  Rabbit  Books” 
which  have  become  so  popular  with  children  of 
tender  years. 

The  choosing  of  suitable  gifts  for  presentation 
to  one’s  friends  is  often  a  matter  of  perplexity,  but 
for  those  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  our  great 
painters  of  the  present  age  we  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  appropriate  than  the  reproductions 
in  colour  of  notable  pictures  by  the  late  G.  F. 
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HE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  KEEP¬ 
ING  UP  TO  DATE. 


“  How  unaccountable  are  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  the  human  mind  !”  sighed  the  Art  Critic. 
“How  inconsistent  people  are,  and  how  little 
common-sense  do  they  display  !  ” 

“What  is  the  matter?”  laughed  the  Man  with 
the  Red  Tie.  “  This  is  an  unusual  frame  of  mind 
for  you  to  be  in.  Has  anything  serious  happened 
to  give  you  a  specially  gloomy  view  of  life  ?  ” 

“  It  all  depends  upon  what  you  count  as  serious,” 
replied  the  Critic.  “  I  think  that  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  modern  art  is  enough  to  put  anyone  who 
has  to  do  with  it  in  a  gloomy  frame  of  mind.  Do 
you  find  it  particularly  exhilarating  ?  ” 

“  But  what  is  there  worse  than  usual  in  the 
condition  of  the  art  world  ?  ”  asked  the  Man  with 
the  Red  Tie.  “  Have  you  only  just  discovered 
that  all  artists  are  having  a  poor  time  just  now?” 

“  Things  need  not  be  worse  than  usual  to  make 
one  feel  troubled  about  the  prospects  of  modern 
art,”  returned  the  Critic.  “  Why  should  we  accept 
chronic  bad  times  as  the  normal  state  of  the  art 
of  this  or  any  other  country?  Why  does  not 
the  modern  man  support  modern  art  ?  ” 

“  But,  anyhow,  I  cannot  see  the  connection 
between  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  and  bad 
times  for  art,”  declared  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie, 
“  Are  the  artists  all  wandering  in  their  minds,  or  is 
the  general  public  incurably  mad  ?  ” 

“  Has  it  never  struck  you  as  a  strange  thing,” 
inquired  the  Critic,  “  that  the  very  people  who  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  pride  themselves  upon 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times  and  being  intelli¬ 
gently  up  to  date,  should  show  in  all  their  dealings 
with  art  an  absolutely  retrograde  and  unenterprising 
spirit?  Would  you  not  call  behaviour  of  that  sort 
inconsistent  and  lacking  in  common  sense  ?  ” 

“  I  am  getting  at  your  meaning  now,”  admitted 
the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  You  think  that  the 
modern  man  should  be  modern  all  through,  and 
that  if  he  admires  the  latest  methods  in  business 
he  should  also  accept  the  latest  developments 
in  art  ?  ” 


“Precisely!”  said  the  Critic.  “I  say  it  is  illo¬ 
gical  for  a  man  to  insist  upon  strictly  keeping 
touch  with  his  own  times  in  one  direction  and  in 
another  wilfully  to  disregard  one  of  the  most 
important  activities  in  the  life  about  him.  The 
man  who  collects  works  of  art — I  do  not  mean 
pictures  only,  but  all  sorts  of  artistic  productions — 
does  no  credit  to  his  intelligence  when  he  turns 
his  back  upon  the  artists  who  are  his  contempo- 
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raries  and  pretends  that  only  the  relics  from  the 
dark  ages  will  satisfy  his  taste.” 

“  Here,  wait  a  minute  !  ”  broke  in  the  Collector. 
“  This  is  an  attack  on  me  !  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  I  have  neither  consistency,  logic,  nor  common- 
sense  because  I  do  not  buy  stuff  by  every  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry  who  has  a  studio  or  a  workshop 
and  turns  out  things  for  the  modern  market  ?  Do 
I  suffer  from  mental  aberration  because  I  prefer 
the  work  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past?” 

“Now  for  some  home  truths!”  chuckled  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  Hit  him  hard.” 

“  I  say  that  your  preference  for  what  you  call 
the  great  masters  of  the  past  is  quite  illogical  and 
quite  opposed  to  your  point  of  view  in  all  your 
other  dealings  with  life,”  asserted  the  Critic.  “I 
will  go  even  further  and  say  that  your  neglect  of 
modern  art  is  an  evil  thing  and  exercises  a  perni¬ 
cious  influence  over  present-day  workers.” 

“This  is  too  funny!”  cried  the  Collector.  “I 
am,  it  seems,  the  villain  in  the  piece,  and  I  go 
about  blasting  innocent  virtue.” 

“Quite  so,”  agreed  the  Critic.  “That  is  exactly 
the  effect  you  produce.  Your  mistaken  worship 
of  old  things  is  so  exaggerated  that  you  can  see 
nothing  good  in  anything  that  is  not  old.  Look 
at  the  work  of  our  modern  art  craftsmen,  is  it  not 
as  good  and  as  original  as  any  of  that  which 
was  produced  centuries  ago  ?  Is  it  not  artistically 
better  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  moment  and 
more  rightly  related  to  the  life  we  lead?  Why  do 
you  not  buy  it  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  have  learned  to  prefer  something 
else,”  returned  the  Collector,  “and  having  educated 
my  taste  why  should  I  not  satisfy  it  ?  ” 

“I  will  tell  you  why,”  replied  the  Critic.  “What 
you  call  the  education  of  your  taste  I  call  demoralis¬ 
ation,  and  this  demoralisation  reacts  disastrously 
upon  the  craftsmen  who  have  a  right  to  encourage¬ 
ment  from  you.  But  so  great  is  your  mental  aber¬ 
ration  that  you  would  prefer  a  machine-made  copy 
of  some  antique  object  to  the  best  effort  of  a  living 
worker.  A  new  thing  to  you  is,  in  art,  a  neces¬ 
sarily  bad  thing,  because  it  is  not  like  that 
survival  from  the  past  that  gratifies  your  morbid 
appetite.  If  the  collectors  centuries  ago  had  been 
like  you,  there  would  be  to-day  none  of  those 
great  works  by  the  ancient  masters  about  which 
you  talk  so  much ;  there  would  be  nothing  but 
middle-aged  copies  of  things  older  still.  You,  as 
an  astute  business  man,  boast  of  being  always 
up  to  date,  and  yet  you  try  to  force  artists  to  be 
centuries  behind  the  times.  Shame  upon  you  !  ” 

Thu  Lay  Figure. 
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HOUSE  FOR  MR.  A.  B.  STEEN 
SOUTH  OIL  CITY,  PA. 

SOME  NOVEL  TILE  HOUSES 

With  architects  it  is  an  axiom  that 
beauty  of  design  and  permanency  of  ma¬ 
terial  go  together.  The  consciousness 
that  he  is  working  with  material  that  will  stay  for 
all  time  has  a  pow¬ 
erful  effect  upon 
the  worker.  The 
ephemeral  struc¬ 
tures  of  a  modern 
exposition  can 
never  be  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  enduring 
temples  of  marble 
and  stone. 

It  has  been  said 
that  genius  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  infinite  ca¬ 
pacity  for  taking 
pains,  and  hence 
springs  the  seem¬ 
ingly  paradoxical 
fact  that  the  task 
which  requires  the 
greatest  pains  has 
always  been  and 
will  always  be  the 


chosen  medium  for 
the  architect.  A 
house  that  can  be 
“flung  together” — 
to  use  the  language 
of  the  street— has 
no  attraction  for  the 
architect  with  the 
true  artistic  consci¬ 
ence.  The  problem 
which  has  its  ap¬ 
peal  for  him  is  the 
one  which  requires, 
for  its  successful 
solution,  untiring 
study,  complete  ac¬ 
curacy  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  skill  in 
adapting  the  means 
at  hand  to  the  end 
in  view. 

In  America,  with 
its  new  civilization, 
the  ephemeral  has 
been  the  rule,  the 
permanent  the  exception.  In  our  monstrous  hurry 
to  “get  things  done”  we  do  them  only  half  way. 
We  select  the  materials  which  can  be  handled  most 
quickly.  But  it  is  beginning  to  be  different.  We 
are  learning  our  lesson  from  Europe.  Our  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  ripening,  and  our  ideals  in  music,  painting, 
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Some  Novel  Tile  Houses 


HOUSE  FOR  J.  WILLIAM  CLARK 
BRANCH  BROOK  PARK,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


architecture  are  approaching  slowly  but  surely  to 
the  level  of  those  of  the  Old  World. 

Hundreds  of  our  public  buildings  have  been  con¬ 
structed  along  European  lines — structures  of  com¬ 
bined  solidity  and 
grace.  It  is  in  home 
building  that  the 
flagrant  violations  of 
the  canons  of  good 
taste  have  been 


their  very  lack  of 
solidity  has  allowed 
the  eccentricities  of 
owners  to  mar  the 
architects’  designs, 
even  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  plans. 

Permanent  mate¬ 
rials,  long  establish¬ 
ed  in  European 
countries,  are  being 
demanded  now  by 
American  home 
builders.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  expense  of  lum¬ 
ber  has  quite  as 
much  to  do  with 
this  as  the  growth 
in  artistic  conscious¬ 
ness.  However  that 
may  be,  the  fact  is 
cause  for  congratu¬ 
lation.  With  the  ap¬ 
proaching  abandon¬ 
ment  of  wood  the 
two  materials  which  loom  strong  are  concrete  and 
terra  cotta. 

Terra  cotta,  a  well-known  material,  with  the 
tests  of  centuries  to  its  credit,  has  been  adapted 
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most  common.  The 
bizarre  ideas  of  the 
new-rich  —  original, 
if  you  will,  but  un¬ 
tamed  by  the  slight¬ 
est  influence  of  tra¬ 
dition  or  education 
— have  often  stamp¬ 
ed  themselves  upon 
structures  which 
should  have  been 
the  most  beautiful 
in  the  land.  The 
nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been 
partly  responsible 
for  this,  because 
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HOUSE  FOR  MR.  F.  M.  HOFFSTOTT 
SANDS  POINT,  L.  I. 

successfully  to  residence  construction  and  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself  firmly. 

One  of  the  terra-cotta  homes  most  recently  com¬ 
pleted  is  that  of  Frank  M.  Hoff stott,  at  Sands  Point, 
Long  Island.  It  is  situated  on  a  cliff,  overlooking 
the  waters  of  the  Sound.  Walls,  floors  and  parti¬ 
tions  are  made  of  hollow  terra-cotta  blocks.  In  the 
floors  the  blocks  are  laid  flat,  between  concrete 
beams.  In  the  walls  they  are  laid  end  on  end,  with 
the  hollow  spaces  running  vertically.  The  outside 
walls  are  built  of  two  rows  of  six-inch  blocks,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  thickness  twelve  inches.  The  cost  of 
Mr.  Hoffstott’s  home  was  about  $100,000.  The 
architects  were  Foster,  Gade  &  Graham. 

At  Mountain  Station,  Orange,  N.  J.,  there  is  a 
collection  of  terra-cotta  houses,  known  in  the 
neighborhood  as  the  “fireproof  village.” 

An  example  of  a  city  home  of  terra  cotta  is  that  of 
Prof.  James  E.  Lough,  of  New  York  University. 
This  was  the  first  terra-cotta  house  put  up  in  New 
York  City. 

The  use  of  terra  cotta  started  in  the  largest  build¬ 
ings  and  its  next  use  was  in  small  country  houses. 
It  has  now  started  to  invade  the  territory  lying  be¬ 
tween' — the  small  public  building — which  is  prob¬ 
ably  its  best  field.  The  country  church,  the  town 
hall,  the  bank,  the  hotel  and  the  theater  are  build¬ 
ings  where  permanency  is  particularly  desirable. 
The  borough  hall  of  Roselle,  N.  J.,  excepting  an 
exterior  of  brick,  is  of  terra  cotta  and  concrete. 

Terra  cotta  has  had  and  will  further  continue  to 
have  a  powerful  influence  for  beauty  in  American 
buildings  through  its  permanent  qualities,  and  it 
should  receive  a  warm  welcome. 
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Residence  of  mr.  Walter  r. 

HINE,  AT  BRANTWOOD,  SHORT 
HILLS,  N.  J. 

In  designing  the  house  for  Mr.  Hine, 
at  Brantwood,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  architects  to 
keep  away  from  the  conventional  Colonial  or  Eng¬ 
lish  country  house,  and  to  design  a  country  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  thoroughly  modern  spirit.  For  their 
inspiration  they  used  the  type  of  small  villa  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Florence,  Barcelona,  and 
some  few  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  such  as  Sevres, 
Marley  and  Neuilly.  It  was  the  desire  not  only 
to  design  the  residence  in  a  modern  spirit  but  to 
keep  away  from  the  conventional  attic  story,  which 
is  generally  very  badly  cut  up  with  dormer  windows, 
making  not  only  a  wasteful  utility  of  floor  area  in 
the  third  story  but  demanding  an  expensive  roof 
construction,  full  of  angles  and  valleys  which  cause 
leaks  and  forever  require  attention.  In  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Hine  the  third  story  is  equally  as 
good  as  the  first  or  second  story.  The  rooms  are 
not  cut  up  by  dormers,  and  there  is  sufficient  air 
space  over  the  third  story  to  insure  insulation 
against  cold  or  heat.  The  exterior  is  designed  for 
a  soft,  buff-white,  rough  stucco.  Under  the  over¬ 
hang  of  the  wide  projecting  roof  it  is  the  intention 
to  introduce  fragments  of  architectural  sculpture 
in  relief,  perhaps  introducing  some  delicate  tints 
into  the  relief,  recalling  the  scrafito,  of  Italy.  There 
is  no  reason  why  in  our  climate,  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  central  Spain  or  some  of  the 
northern  towns  of  Italy,  this  style  of  architecture 
should  not  be  entirely  in  character.  Sorrolla,  the 
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great  Spanish  artist,  on  his  recent  visit  to  America, 
was  quoted  as  saying  “that  our  sky  and  atmos¬ 
phere  were  even  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Spain.” 

The  interior  floor  arrangement  is  interesting  and 
utilizes  to  the  very  best  advantage  the  available 
space.  The  owner  is  given  an  unusually  large  bed¬ 
room  on  the  second  floor,  with  two  closets,  private 
dressing  room  and  bath ;  opening  off  this  room  is 
a  small  bedroom  which  could  be  used  as  a  sitting 
room,  a  maid’s  room,  or  an  infant’s  room;  com¬ 
municating  with  this  room  is  another  large  bed¬ 
room,  which  also  has  direct  access  to  a  bath.  The 
closet  space  is  liberal  throughout,  a  feature  which 
is  essential  in  present-day  residences. 

On  the  ground  floor  a  large  living  room  runs 
from  front  to  rear.  Opening  off  this  living  room 
through  casement  windows  is  a  small  den,  or  writing 
room,  making  a  quiet  retiring  place  should  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  be  occupied  by  a  number  of  people.  On 
the  rear  has  been  arranged  a  porch  opening  from 
the  living  room,  which  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  living  room,  and  is  away  from  the  road, 
avoiding  all  the  odors  and  dust  from  automobiles 
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and  the  gaze  of  the  public.  In  suburban  towns 
where  it  is  impossible  to  control  large  pieces  of 
ground,  and  where  the  houses  must  be  erected  in 
plots  of  an  acre  or  even  less,  it  will  be  found  more 
and  more  desirable  to  so  arrange  the  porches  that 
one  will  have  privacy  in  using  them  and  not  be  in 
full  view  of  the  street.  One  of  the  porches  opening 
from  the  living  room  has  been  so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  readily  enclosed  with  screens  or  enclosed 
with  glass  in  winter. 

A  flat-deck  porch  has  been  arranged  from  the 
large  bedroom  of  the  second  floor  and  from  a 
smaller  bedroom  of  the  same  floor,  which  can  be 
enclosed  with  screens  and  used  as  outside  sleeping 
porches. 

The  third-story  plan  has  been  slightly  rearranged 
so  that  one  of  the  rooms  has  been  made  large 
enough  for  a  billiard  table.  A  feature  which  is 
well  worth  considering  in  the  plan  is  the  dining 
room,  where  the  fireplace  has  been  set  into  a  recess, 
or  bay,  outside  of  the  room  proper.  This  permits 
the  table  to  be  centered  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  gives  uniform  circulation  around  it. 
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HE  ART  OF  ALEXANDER  ROBIN¬ 
SON 

BY  GUSTAV  KOBBE 


It  was  comparatively  early  in  Alex¬ 
ander  Robinson’s  career  that  the  Paris  Herald ,  in 
reviewing  a  water-color  exhibition,  spoke  of  his 
work  as  “altogether  different  from  the  usual  run 
of  aquarelles”  and  “imposing  by  the  masterful 
way  they  are  done.” 

Often  Mr.  Robinson  dominates  the  shows  in 
which  he  exhibits  by  his  grip  on  the  “big  note” 
in  human  activity  and  by  his  “big,”  broad  method 
of  interpreting  it,  especially  as  it  is  seen  along  the 
old  waterways  of  Europe,  the  crowded  markets  of 
ancient  cities  and  the  bazars  of  northern  Africa. 
That  water  color  is  not  the  easiest  medium  in 
which  to  paint  epics  of  energy  goes  almost  without 
saying.  Mr.  Robinson,  however,  handles  the  me¬ 
dium  so  as  to  produce  tones  that  are  low  and  rich 


without  being  somber,  and 
makes  his  figures,  houses, 
ships  and  other  factors  in 
his  pictures  stand  out  by  bold 
strokes.  His  work  always  is 
easily  distinguishable  on  the 
walls  of  an  exhibition. 

Born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
in  May,  1869,  Alexander  Rob¬ 
inson  began  his  art  studies  in 
Boston.  For  a  short  time  he 
attended  the  classes  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
then  went  for  a  year  and  a 
half  to  the  Lowell  School  of 
Design,  also  in  Boston.  Al¬ 
though  in  1890  he  placed  him¬ 
self  in  Paris  at  the  J ulien  Acad¬ 
emy  under  Doucet  and  Con¬ 
stant,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  influence  of  his  studies  at 
the  Lowell  School  of  Design 
has  continued  more  potent  in 
his  work  than  any  other  im¬ 
pression  received  during  his 
student  years.  His  “notes,” 
color  schemes,  tonal  harmo¬ 
nies  may  not  be  “patterns” 
in  the  sense  that  these  latter 
should  have  clearly  defined 
outline,  but  in  the  larger  and 
pastel  by  Alexander  robinson  finer  sense  of  feeling  they  arc 

designs  in  the  higher  and  more 
artistic  meaning  of  the  term. 
However,  after  remaining  several  years  in 
France  he  returned  to  America  and  took  a  studio 
in  New  York,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  was 
back  again  in  Paris  and  established  in  the  “  Quar¬ 
ter,”  near  Carolus  Duran,  “dans  le  passage 
Stanislas.”  In  1896  he  undertook  a  series  of  trips 
to  England,  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Tangiers 


and  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  the  result  that, 
enamored  of  the  antique  charm  of  Bruges,  its  monu¬ 
ments  and  past  glories,  its  picturesque  costumes 
and  what  may  be  called  its  “evocative”  atmos¬ 
phere,  he  settled  there.  The  city  that  has  been 
called  “the  Queen  of  Flanders”  enthralled  and 
held  him  as  if  by  royal  command.  Forthwith  there 
began  to  be  seen  in  many  salons  rich,  deeply  felt 
and  broadly  executed  aquarelles  of  Bruges,  glorify¬ 
ing  it  in  color  schemes  that  were  somber,  but  neither 
dark  nor  dismal — rather,  indeed,  soft  with  a  certain 
ripeness,  like  this  ancient  city  of  Flanders  itself. 
It  was  Bruges  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  artist 
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who  loved  it  and  had  his  own  characteristic  way  of 
expressing  his  affection. 

The  activity  of  his  brush  is  extraordinary.  In 
every  country  where  he  stays  or  through  which  he 
passes  he  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  things, 
and  jots  down  innumerable  color  notes,  suggestions, 
sketches  and  studies.  Landscape,  characteristic 
scenes  of  life — nothing  seems  to  escape  his  vision 
and  his  brush.  Whoever  keeps  track  of  art  affairs 
will  recall  the  remarkably  varied  series  of  dance 
and  bull-light  pictures,  the  result  of  a  trip  to  Spain, 
and  of  which  he  held  “one-man”  shows  in  several 
American  cities.  Some  years  ago — about  i902; 
was  it  not? — he  exhibited  no  less  than  fifty-seven 
works  in  Paris. 

Water  color,  tempera,  pastel — in  whatever  me¬ 
dium  he  chooses — his  work  shows  a  personal  way  of 
looking  at  things  and  interpreting  them,  and  his 
method  is  sure  and  direct.  He  may  find  nature  in 
one  of  its  surprising  moods,  but  it  does  not  sur¬ 
prise  him.  He  keeps  his  own  balance  and  has 
note  book,  thumb  box  or  color  pencils  out  in  a  jiffy, 
and  soon  is  ready  for  another  “surprise.”  His 
studies  evoke  pictures  and  show  extraordinary  skill 
in  that  respect.  What  he  feels  he  interprets  with 
absolute  sincerity  and  rare  vigor.  Out  of  appar¬ 
ently  solid  and  even  heavy  color  tones  he  “arrives,” 
to  quote  a  French  critic,  “at  explosions  of  light  and 
striking  effects  that  do  not  call  for  the  slightest 
working  over  with  gouache.” 

Color  effects  and  tone  qualities  are  often,  if  not 
always,  Mr.  Robinson’s  point  of  view,  but  always 
with  an  effort  to  place  the  subject  well  and  get  a 
strong,  striking  pictorial  composition.  “Effort” 
is  Mr.  Robinson’s  own  way  of  expressing  his  aim, 
he  meaning  thereby  that  he  does  not  always  get 
just  what  he  wants,  however  well  the  critics  may 
think  of  the  result.  “There  is  the  pleasure  in  the 
problem,”  he  says,  “but  pain  mixed  with  it  in  the 
only  partly  secured  result.  I  somehow  think  I 
must  possess  a  good  deal  of  courage,  for  I  most 
always  get  a  positive  shock,  and  run  away  from  my 
pictures  when  I  see  them  in  exhibitions — courage 
necessary  to  go  on  and  on.” 

To  a  man  so  frankly  self  critical  the  mainstay  is 
his  real  love  for  his  work  and  a  sincerity  that  makes 
his  painting  and  all  study  of  it  his  pleasure.  It  is 
absolutely  true  that  Mr.  Robinson  never  paints  a 
thing  “for  the  public”  or  because  he  can  sell  it 
easily.  Teaching  art  is  an  important  part  of  his 
activity.  His  classes  are  conducted  on  business 
principles  W'ith  the  assistance  of  others  who  are 
associated  with  him,  and  he  frankly  avows  that  he 
makes  enough  from  teaching  to  be  able  to  paint 


what  and  how  he  likes,  so  that  whether  his  pictures 
sell  or  not  is  a  matter  of  some  indifference  to  him. 
None  the  less,  while  the  general  public  is  not  to  be 
numbered  among  his  strong  supporters,  collectors 
and  others  have  bought  his  work,  and  in  some  cases 
bought  lavishly,  and  he  feels  that  the  appreciation 
of  connoisseurs  is  more  to  be  desired  than  that  of 
the  public  at  large. 

He  is  not  a  story  teller  in  his  pictures  and  he 
scorns  to  have  any  literary  element  in  his  work — 
frankly  fails  to  see  what  business  painters  have 
with  it.  As  to  his  method,  he  is  never  without  a 
sketch  book,  and  even  has  carried  a  tiny  one  in  Ids 
dinner  coat  and  to  the  theater.  His  sketches — 
mere  scrawls,  perhaps — are  made  sometimes  even 
from  car  windows.  He  has  done  thousands  of 
black  and  white  chalk  sketches  on  pieces  of  tinted 
paper,  pencil  sketches  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and 
a  thousand  or  more  pastel  notes  in  color.  Many  of 
these  sketches  are  small,  but  size  never  bothers  him. 
He  can  do  a  large  imperial  sketch  in  two  and  a  half 
or  three  hours  and  really  get  a  good  many  facts  into 
it  in  that  time,  and  actually  feeling  that  the  time 
occupied  is  long  enough.  But  he  doesn’t  play  mar¬ 
bles  during  that  time,  and  often,  in  his  quick,  back¬ 
ward  movements  made  while  impulsively  slinging 
paint,  he  steps  on  the  toes  of  spectators  who,  in  the 
cramped  markets  and  in  the  streets  where  he  is 
working,  are  apt  to  crowd  about  him.  It  takes  a 
rapid  worker  like  Robinson  too  long  to  say  “  Go 
away.”  The  quick  backward  step  is  quicker — and 
the  spectators  themselves  must  look  out  for  their 
toes. 

This  long  and  hard  practice,  while  traveling  for 
fifteen  years  in  various  countries,  has  given  him 
facility  and  experience,  and  he  paints  his  pictures 
or  compositions  in  his  studio  and  often  from  one 
of  the  slightest  notes.  For  this  gives  him  more 
“fun”  and  more  chance  for  effects  and  color  than 
if  he  stopped  while  painting  to  refer  to  elaborate 
sketches  and  studies.  Sometimes  he  will  have 
made  fifty  drawings  or  pastel  notes  of  a  market 
scene — the  Rialto,  the  Tangier  and  Algeria  mar¬ 
kets,  favorite  motifs  of  his — from  different  points  of 
view,  such  as  details  of  a  basket  of  oranges,  an  awn¬ 
ing,  or  different  moving  figures.  Perhaps  a  week 
or  ten  days  will  be  spent  in  this  way  in  sizing  up  the 
subject.  Then  he  paints  it — that  is,  arranges  it, 
usually  changing  it  a  bit,  for  just  as  it  is  it  scarcely 
ever  falls  in  with  what  he  is  aiming  at.  And  he 
is  so  full  of  the  subject  that  it  “kind  of  goes”  and 
paints  itself  in  a  few  hours. 

“  Temperaments  are  so  different,”  said  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson.  “A  friend  of  mine,  a  famous  artist  in  Eng- 
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land,  tells  me  that  he  never  makes  a  failure,  that 
his  canvas  is  always  finished  and  comes  out  as  he 
intended  it.  I  envy  him  tremendously,  for  I  make 
the  most  awful  failures,  tear  up  or  burn  hundreds 
of  things  and  get  into  a  rage  because  something 
won’t  come  out  as  I  want  it.  Some  critics  have 
written  that  my  things  apparently  are  done  with 
the  utmost  ease.  This  apparent  absence  of  labor 
is  what  I  aim  at.  But  at  times  some  of  my  efforts 
are  made  with  nervous  tension  stretched  almost  to 
the  breaking  point,  while  at  other  times  I  sing  or 
hum  and  feel  more  contented.  But  I  don’t  always 
find  the  result  better.” 

Mr.  Robinson’s  feeling  is  that  first  and  foremost 
a  picture  should  be  a  thing  of  decoration;  that  it 
should  even  be  a  thing  to  decorate  a  certain  space 
and  with  certain  harmonious  surroundings. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a  member  of  various  societies 
and  art  bodies  here  and  abroad. 

He  is  represented  in  various  public  and  private 
collections.  His  La  Dame  aux  Tulipes  and  La 
Liseuse  were  both  acquired  for  the  Museum 
d’lzelles,  Brussels;  the  Autumn  Afternoon,  pastel, 
is  in  the  museum  at  Moscow ;  the  Belle  Dame  Lisa- 
beth  in  the  possession  of  Octave  Maus,  director  of 
the  Libre  Esthetique  Society,  and  the  director  of 
the  Royal  Museum  of  Belgium  (Mons.  Wauters) 


bought  La  Chatelaine  from  the  exhibition  of  modern 
artists. 


Gouache  Sketch 
SHOWERY  DAY 
MARKET  HORNE 


BY  ALEXANDER 
ROBINSON 


Tempera  Painting 

CHURCH 

EDAM 


EY  ALEXANDER 
ROBINSON 


Pastel 

ALGIERS 

MARKET  STALLS 


BY  ALEXANDER 
ROBINSON 
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Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft 


Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft 
A  LANDSCAPE  WITH  CATTLE  AND  FIGURES 

SOME  PICTURES  FROM  THE  COL¬ 
LECTION  OF  MR.  AND  MRS. 
CHARLES  P.  TAFT 
BY  ARTHUR  HOEBER 

Surely  New  York  has  been  fortunate  thus  far 
this  winter  in  having  remarkable  shows  of  pictures 
by  the  princes  in  art,  beginning  with  the  sump¬ 
tuous  feast  set  before  the  public  by  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Art  Commission,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art.  Before  these  wonderful  canvases 
were  removed  came  a  collection  of  ten  paintings, 
generously  loaned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft, 
of  Cincinnati,  collectors  of  great  note,  who,  begin¬ 
ning  modestly  with  ceramics,  rock  crystals  and 
other  such  objects  of  art,  finally  went  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  field.  The  owners  are  eclectic  connoisseurs, 
confining  themselves  to  no  special  school,  but  with 
breadth  and  catholicity,  finding  the  good  wherever 
it  existed,  so  that,  from  the  most  modern  to  the 
craftsman  of  many  years  ago,  their  home  is  replete 
with  admirable  examples. 


Courtesy  of  Scott  6°  Fowles 

BY  MEINDERT  HOBBEMA 


The  ten  pictures  that  New  York  enjoyed  were 
loaned  for  the  opening  of  the  beautiful  new  galleries 
of  the  dealers,  Scott  &  Fowles,  590  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  were  entirely  the  work  of  the  older  masters  of 
the  Dutch  and  Early  English  schools.  And  very 
well  they  went  together,  these  painters  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  Georgian  artists,  for  the  Gains¬ 
boroughs,  the  Raeburns  and  dear  old  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  held  their  own  in  the  stately  company 
of  Rembrandt,  Hals  and  Hobbema.  Perhaps  as 
much  as  anything  else  to  interest  the  visitor  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  possible  at  this  late  day  to  amass 
such  admirable  paintings  by  men  dead  and  gone 
these  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  more  or  less,  not 
only  to  find  them  available,  but  also  to  discover 
them  in  such  well-nigh  perfect  condition.  Here  is  a 
Rembrandt,  for  example,  in  an  earlier  manner,  full 
of  the  refinement  of  considerable  detail,  showing  a 
young  man  rising  from  his  chair.  He  is  in  somber 
black  and  extends  one  hand  in  a  natural  attitude, 
and  he  is  full  of  humanity.  Indeed,  humanity  is  the 
keynote  of  the  figures  here.  You  are  convinced  at  a 
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Collection  oj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft  Courtesy  oi  Scott  &»  Fowles 


PORTRAIT  OF  MARIA  WALPOLE 
DUCHESS  OF  GLOUCESTER 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH 


Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft 


Courtesy  of  Scott  &  Fowles 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN 
RISING  FROM  IIIS  CHAIR 
BY  REMBRANDT 


Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft 


glance  that  you  are  looking  at  the  personages  them¬ 
selves  all  through  this  exhibition,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  this  young  man,  by  Rembrandt. 

There  are  three  examples  by  the  painter’s  painter, 
Franz  Hals,  prince  of  craftsmen,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  notable  is  the  portrait  of  Michielsz  de  Wael,  of 
three-quarter  length,  of  florid  countenance,  a  fresh, 
crisp  canvas,  almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the 
artist’s  studio.  The  head  is  a  marvel  and  there  is  a 
right  hand  that  is  the  last  word  in  brilliancy  of  exe¬ 
cution.  One  notes  in  the  portraits  of  these  men  the 
splendid  management  of  the  blacks,  the  brilliancy 
and  snap  obtained  in  the  manipulation  of  the  som¬ 
ber  tones  of  a  costume  that  offered  apparently  little 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  painter.  Yet  another 
Hals  is  of  a  young  man  holding  his  hat  to  his  side,  a 
work  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  of  Ireland.  A  pale  face  has  this  youth, 
yet  full  of  sentiment ;  it  is  an  almost  instantaneous 
snapshot  of  the  original,  yet  it  is  limned  with  deli¬ 
cious  suavity,  with  certainty  and  with  rare  distinc¬ 
tion.  Yet  a  third  example  is  of  a  woman  with  one 
arm  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  There  is  no  beauty  of 
femininity  here,  yet  plenty  of  distinction ;  little  grace 
in  the  more  or  less  formality  of  the  times,  yet  charm 
of  breeding,  and  always  the  painting  is  distin¬ 
guished,  always  the  painter  seems  to  have  said  the 
last  word. 

Between  these  portraits  a  landscape  by  Hobbema 
takes  your  attention.  It  is  a  stretch  of  country  with 
figures  and  cattle.  Somewhat  composed  as  were 
the  landscapes  of  the  day,  less  convincing  in  a  color 
way  than  are  the  portraits,  less  possible  of  nature  as 
we  look  at  it  in  these  times,  yet  this  is  a  masterpiece 
pure  and  simple.  One  speculates  as  to  what  were 
its  color  aspects  when  it  left  the  easel  of  the  painter. 
Somehow  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  must  have 
been  more  free  from  browns,  that  there  were  tender 
grays  not  now  in  evidence.  Yet  with  obvious  lack- 
ings,  it  makes  up  in  other  directions,  for  here  is 
landscape  construction  of  a  high  order.  Hobbema 
knew  his  tree  forms,  his  earth,  his  distance,  the  lay 
of  the  land,  and  he  sends  the  eye  away  back;  you 
feel  the  stability  of  it  all. 

Four  of  the  early  Englishmen  hold  up  well  in  this 
company,  for  these  Georgian  painters  were  sturdy 
craftsmen  and  had  qualities  in  a  color  way  that  were 
very  alluring.  Take  the  Thomas  Gainsborough 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester — Maria  Wal¬ 
pole — high  bred,  distingue,  woman  of  fashion,  a 
beauty  in  her  rich  dress,  her  patrician  air.  She 
wears  a  great  headdress,  is  gowned  appropriately, 
the  canvas  is  brushed  in  with  authority  and  one  is 
certain  of  the  likeness.  His  Royal  Highness,  the 


Duke  of  Cambridge,  once  owned  this  portrait  of  his 
kinswoman.  Indeed,  many  noble  collections  have 
been  drawn  upon  to  make  up  this  display,  modest 
as  it  is  in  numbers.  Gainsborough  is  also  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  portrait  of  the  two  Tomkinson  boys, 
lads  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  in  quaint  coats  and 
breeches,  placed  in  a  landscape  by  the  side  of  two 
trees.  It  is  more  perfunctory  than  the  gentle  Maria 
Walpole,  but  is  not  without  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
charm.  They  are,  however,  not  to  be  considered 
for  a  moment  with  the  lad,  Edward  Sackwell 
Fraser,  whom  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  has  limned,  a 
manly  young  Scotchman  in  a  green  plaid,  of  won¬ 
derful  sturdiness,  a  fine  type  of  Anglo-Saxon  breed¬ 
ing.  You  shall  look  long  before  you  will  find  a 
more  entirely  satisfying  example  of  the  art  of  Rae¬ 
burn,  and  looking  at  it  you  will  understand  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  for  his  country¬ 
man. 

At  his  best  Raeburn  was  quite  unsurpassed  for 
straight  portraiture  by  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  this  is  in  his  best  vein,  brushed  in  with  rare 
authority,  in  a  straightforward  manner,  in  admi¬ 
rable  color,  once  more  the  veritable  human  docu¬ 
ment.  “ Each  of  his  portraits,” says  Stevenson,  “is 
not  only  a  piece  of  history,  but  a  piece  of  biography 
into  the  bargain.  He  was  a  born  painter  of  por¬ 
traits.  He  looked  people  shrewdly  between  the  eyes, 
surprised  their  manners  in  their  faces,  and  possessed 
himself  of  what  was  essential  in  their  character.” 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  here  his  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Weyland  and  her  son,  a  pleasing  composition,  ren¬ 
dered  in  his  usual  manner,  with  the  directness  and 
certainty  that  characterized  him  throughout  his  ca¬ 
reer,  painted  with  convincingness  and  distinction 
and  full  of  the  character  of  the  epoch,  and,  finally, 
John  Hoppner  signs  the  half  length  of  Miss  Couss- 
maker,  a  canvas  painted  in  1788,  brilliant  in  its 
way,  characteristic  of  the  time,  a  characterful  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  femininity  of  the  day.  So  the  ten 
pictures  make  up  a  remarkable  showing,  but  form 
only  a  small  part  of  a  quite  remarkable  collection  at 
the  Taft  home,  that  includes  not  alone  work  by  the 
older  men,  but  instances  of  modern  achievements 
both  foreign  and  American,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  on  some  future  occasion  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taft 
will  be  equally  generous  in  letting  the  public  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  others  of  their  possessions. 
Meanwhile,  we  may  be  duly  grateful  for  this  offer¬ 
ing,  and  Messrs.  Scott  &  Fowles  may  be  congratu¬ 
lated  in  thus  having  so  auspicious  an  opening  to 
their  new  quarters,  which,  to  be  just,  are  among  the 
best  located  and  installed  of  all  the  dealers’  rooms  in 
this  city. 
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In  the  Galleries 


Courtesy  of  Wm.  Macbeth 

CHURCH  ON  THE  HILL  BY  ALBERT  P.  LUCAS 


N  THE  GALLERIES 

Among  the  notable  exhibitions  of  the  month 
[the  group  of  paintings  by  Van  Dyck,  owned 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  and  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener, 
shown  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  afforded  a  most 
unusual  opportunity  to  the  art  public.  Nine  re¬ 


markable  portraits  of  the  time  of  the  painter’s  visit 
to  Genoa  commanded  attention,  most  of  them  not 
before  publicly  exhibited.  Five  of  the  group  were 
from  the  Cattaneo  Palace,  in  Genoa — the  Canevari, 
a  three-quarter  oval  picture  of  a  typical  Italian  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  day ;  the  Marchesa  Giovanna  Cattaneo, 
an  animated  document  of  young  womanhood ;  two 
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In  the  Galleries 


Copyright ,  1895,  by  Braun ,  Clement  dr3  Co. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  PAST  BY  F.  A.  BRIDGMAN 


full-length  portraits  of  children  of  the  same  family, 
and  the  Marchesa  Elena  Grimaldi,  a  huge,  overbear- 


Royal  Academy,  1909 

Copyright  by  Photo graphische  Gesellschaft 

By  Permission  of  Berlin  Photographic  Company ,  New  York 

THE  SHADOWED  FACE  BY  FRANK  DICKSEE 


ing  canvas,  in  which  the  painter  of  proud  families 
displays  the  skill  if  not  all  the  charm  that  won  him 
his  success  in  his  day  and  his  uninterrupted  acclaim 
ever  since.  A  portrait  of  Van  Dyck’s  intimate 
friend,  Franz  Snyders,  painted  in  1621,  was  loaned 
by  Mr.  Frick.  Painted  in  the  artist’s  early  twen¬ 
ties,  this  wistful,  gracious  face  has  an  irresistible 
artistry. 

At  the  Macbeth  Galleries  a  group  of  recent  work 
by  Albert  P.  Lucas  shows  a  taste  for  poetic  color 
effects,  studies  of  light  in  the  night  time  and  fan¬ 
tasies  of  landscape  charm.  Vagueness  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  the  end  Mr.  Lucas  apparently  sets 
himself  to  attain  and  to  ask  for  definiteness  of  form 
is  to  miss  his  intention.  That,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  produces  a  definite  impression  of  color,  usually 
rich  and  low,  and  succeeds  with  some  authority  in 
displaying  a  mood  is  hardly  to  be  questioned. 

A  notable  collection  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings 
has  been  on  exhibition  recently  at  the  Keppel  Gal¬ 
leries,  4  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  comprising 
ninety-nine  prints,  of  which  some  fifteen  are  land¬ 
scape  etchings.  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  the  “  Hun¬ 
dred-Guilder  piece,”  was  lent  for  the  exhibition, 
an  impression  of  the  second  state  of  four.  The 
Presentation,  in  Rembrandt’s  dark  manner,  the 
only  state,  is  extremely  rare.  Two  impressions  of 
the  splendid  Angels  Announcing  the  Birth  0 / 
Christ  were  shown.  The  original  conception  of  this 
plate  is  an  arresting  example  of  the  artist’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  figures  in  the  foreground  scampering  off  at 
the  right  of  the  apparition  as  fast  as  their  legs  can 
carry  them.  The  Three  Trees,  regarded  as  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  masterpiece  in  landscape,  appeared  in  a 
print  from  the  Von  Lanna  collection.  An  impres¬ 
sion  of  The  Sportsman  shows  the  distant  landscape 
satisfactorily  printed. 
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Loaned  by  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener 
Courtesy  of  M .  Knoedler  dr3  Co. 


MARCHESA  ELENA  GRIMALDI 

WIFE  OF  MARCHESE  NICOLA  CATTANEO 

OF  GENOA 

BY  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 


House  in  Fireproof  Tile  Construction 


All  Rights  Reserved ,  Builders  and  Craftsmen  Company ,  New  York  City 


SUBURBAN  HOUSE,  SIMPLE  IN  PLAN  AND  SUBSTANTIAL 


All  Rights  Reserved,  Builders  and  Craftsmen  Company,  New  York  City 

AN  INGENIOUS  TREATMENT  OF  CUPBOARDS  AND  WINDOW  FOR  DINING  ROOM,  AN  EFFECTIVE  AND 

COMMODIOUS  ARRANGEMENT 
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EVERETT  Tone  is  the  Heart  of  Harmony 


To  own  an  lEfal’rftt  is  accepted  among  the  World  s 
greatest  Artists  as  proof  of  best  tone  judgment 


The  Tone-Poetry 

of  CHOPIN— 
his  inmost  soul’s  dream- 
images  are  at  last  perfectly 
revealed  through  the  exqui¬ 
site  tone  shadings  of 

‘Tfie  _ 


Everett  Prices  Appeal  to  those  who  demand  the  best 

Uprights,  $500  to  $675,  Grands,  $725  to  $1500,  Special  Art  Gases  to  Order. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  us  if  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  lEnrrrtt.  We  will  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  inspect  the  piano  before  purchase,  which  can  be  arranged  on  pleasing  terms. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY 

Cincmnatt  Chicago  New  York 

Owners  of  The  Everett  Piano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 
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Important  to  Users  of  and 

There  are  two  points  of  view  toward  furniture.  Some 
persons  consider  a  chair  something  to  sit  on,  a  table 
something  to  eat  from,  a  bed  something  to  sleep  in — 
and  there  they  stop.  A  constantly  increasing  number 
of  persons  realize  that  furniture  may  be  not  only  useful, 
which  it  should  be  first  of  all,  but  that  it  may  have 
esthetic,  intellectual  and  even  ethical  bearing  upon  the 
lives  of  those  who  use  it. 

Esthetic,  intellectual  and  ethical  values  cannot  be  measured 
and  sold  by  the  yard,  pound  or  piece,  but  the  thinking  world  has 
come  to  believe  that  beauty  and  worth,  even  in  inanimate  things 
like  furniture,  have  an  influence  worth  considering. 

We  have  been  pioneers  in  America  in  this  philosophy  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  as  it  relates  to  furniture,  and  we  have  lived 
to  see  a  wide  public  not  only  accept  but  demand  these  qualities  in 
their  surroundings. 

Our  problem,  in  recent  years,  has  been  to  make  enough  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  Cowan  standard  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
created  by  the  furniture  itself.  That  problem  has  been  solved  by 
the  erection  of  our  new  Model  Workshops,  the  largest  of  their 
kind  in  the  world,  covering  an  entire  city  block  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive  in  Chicago. 

Cowan  Cabinet-Work  is  recognized  as  the 

Our  present  effort  is  devoted  to  making  Cowan  furniture  easily  available  to  all  lovers 
of  such  furniture,  wherever  they  may  live.  "I  o  that  end  we  are  now  perfecting 
a  branch  sales  organization,  through  exclusive  selling  agencies  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country. 

"There  is  a  percentage  of  buyers  in  every  community  who  appreciate  furniture 
of  Cowan  quality  and  character.  We  invite  correspondence  from  them  and  from 
dealers  who  are  equipped  to  do  justice  to  such  buyers  and  to  such  furniture  in  their 
respective  communities. 


C<§?k^N  w.  k.  cowan  & 

For  Your  Guidance ,  Fach  Piece  of  Cowan  Cabinet-Work 
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Dealers  in  Good  Furniture 

Cowan  Furniture  is  now  made  in  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  patterns,  all  in  the  finest  mahogany,  and  to  cover 
all  the  requirements  of  the  modern  home.  It  is  the 
only  line  of  really  fine  furniture  made  in  a  sufficient 
number  and  variety  of  patterns  to  furnish  an  entire 
home,  thus  insuring  harmony  in  wood,  color,  finish 
and  quality,  while  admitting  of  variety  in  the  decor¬ 
ative  motifs  of  different  rooms. 

In  design  it  is  exclusively  [in  authentic  reproduction  or  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  best  models  of  the  “golden  periods”  of  furniture 
designing.  It  is  not  furniture  of  passing  fashion,  but  of  permanent 
good  taste. 

In  construction  it  is  the  acknowledged  standard  of  furniture 
production.  No  better  furniture  is  or  can  be  made.  We  honestly 
believe  there  is  no  other  as  good. 

Our  new  workshops  are  not  only  the  largest  premises  in  the 
world  devoted  to  fine  furniture-making,  but  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  and  appointed  for  the  making  and  showing  of  such 
furniture.  Our  display  room  for  the  trade  covers  an  entire  floor 
the  area  of  a  city  block,  and  contains  nothing  but  finished  pieces 
of  our  own  cabinet-making— a  showing  of  fine  furniture  not 
equalled  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

World’s  Standard  in  Fine  Mahogany  Furniture 

We  do  not  sell  by  mail,  issue  catalogs,  or  send  photographs  except  to 
furniture  dealers.  We  will  give  you,  on  request,  the  name  of  the  agency  nearest 
you  where  Cowan  furniture  may  be  had  and  will  see  that  your  wants  are  supplied. 

We  urge  immediate  correspondence  from  furniture  dealers  in  cities  and  towns 
where  we  have  not  yet  granted  exclusive  selling  privileges.  We  are  establishing 
agencies  upon  a  basis  new  to  the  furniture  trade  and  of  distinct  advantage  to  such 
agencies. 

COMPANY ,  Chicago  C6WAN 
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Maker's  Mark  ,  Shown  Herewith 
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*  f  ^  1  1  *  Information  concerning  paintings  and  other  objects  of 

I  1  l  jr  1  1  PL  art,  or  the  galleries  from  which  they  may  be  purchased, 

cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 

A  d  J  r  c  ,  ,  ART  PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT, 
The  International  Studio,  i  14.  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 

ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS 

(ESTABLISHED  1842) 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

N.  W.  COR.  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

OF  THE  ENGLISH,  BARBIZON 
AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS 

WATER-COLOR  DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS  ano  ENGRAVINGS 


R.  C.  &  N. 

M.  VOSE 

High-Class 

Paintings 

Early  English 

Barbizon 

American 

Modern  Dutch 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

320  BOYLSTON  ST. 

“  Have  nothing  in  your  houses  that  you  do  riot  know  to 
be  useful  or  believe  to  be  beautiful .” — William  Morris. 

The  National  Society  of 
Home  Art  and  Decoration 

The  purposes  of  this  society  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  secure  the  adoption  by  building  contractors, 
architects  and  owners  of  better  standards  of  design  and 
decoration  in  the  average  American  homes — city,  village 
and  country. 

2.  To  induce  the  manufacturers  of  all  decorative  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  American  homes  to  raise  the  standard  of 
design  in  their  product,  and  to  urge  them  to  cooperate 
more  fully  with  the  architect,  contractor  and  owner 
along  ideal  decorative  lines. 

3.  To  urge  the  study  of  the  principles  of  home  art, 
architecture  and  decoration  in  schools  and  educational 
organizations. 

4.  To  take  part  in  the  exhibitions  of  architectural  and 
arts  and  crafts  societies,  with  a  view  to  the  assembling  of 
designs  and  examples  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

5.  To  conduct  through  the  columns  of  The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio  a  department  of  suggestions  to  read¬ 
ers  and  members  of  the  society,  and  also  to  conduct  an 
established  inquiry  department,  through  which,  by  pub¬ 
lication  or  personal  replies,  information  bearing  in  any 
way  upon  the  subject  may  be  readily  secured,  in  so  far 
as  expert  authorities  and  careful  consideration  can  sup¬ 
ply  it. 

6.  To  keep  members  informed  concerning  publica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions,  through  the  columns  of  The  In¬ 
ternational  Studio,  and  the  bulletins  and  publica¬ 
tions  that  the  society  may  be  called  upon  to  issue. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  local  clubs  and  associations  in 
supplying  exhibitions,  lectures,  lantern  slides,  etc. 

An  advisory  committee  of  eminent  specialists  will 
shortly  be  elected,  and  their  services  invited  in  their 
several  capacities. 

For  information  concerning  membership  apply  to 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Pendleton  Dudley,  34  Pine  Street 
New  York. 


THE  QUAINT  DRAPERY  OF  THE  BED  IS  MADE 
FROM  HAND-WOVEN  LINEN,  HAND 
EMBROIDERED 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  APARTMENT 

*■  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  follow¬ 

ing  letter: 

As  a  member  of  your  society  I  write  to 
ask  your  assistance,  as  I  have  this  winter 
the  problem  of  furnishing  and  decorating 
an  apartment  in  New  York.  The  floor 
plan  of  this  is,  I  think,  fairly  typical. 

I  have  some  pieces  of  old  furniture  com¬ 
prising  two  four-post  beds,  a  Chippendale 
dining-room  table,  chairs,  sideboard  and 
two  cabinets,  one  light  and  beautiful  large 
Persian  rug,  a  large  carved  oak  Italian 
table,  six  mahogany  chairs  of  different 
sizes  and  designs.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  you  would  advise  treating  the  wood¬ 
work  in  this  apartment,  and  also  what  you 
think  of  the  enclosed  samples  of  wall  cover¬ 
ing.  The  gray  Japanese  fiber  I  had 
thought  of  for  the  sitting  room  and  library, 
and  the  tan  of  the  same  paper  in  the  dining 
room.  I  shall  use  some  of  the  six  ma¬ 
hogany  chairs  in  the  bedrooms  and,  there¬ 
fore,  would  like  suggestions  for  any  I  may 
purchase  for  the  sitting  room.  All  of  the 
rooms  are  light  except  the  library.  The 
front  window  of  the  sitting  room  is  a 
squared  bay  with  a  low  window  seat.  I 
have  thought  of  ivory-colored  net  curtains 
finished  about  with  a  narrow  edge  of  cluny. 
What  overdraperies  and  door  curtains  will 
I  require? 
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Srtrnit  ftobltaljittg  (Enmpamj 


jFtne  Art  fhtbUafrgrB 

Copyright,  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 


“MOTHER  AND  CHILD” 

COPR. 

GARI  MELCHERS 


Carbons  and  Aac  Fac-similes 

OF 

AmericanlGalleries  and  Painters 


Views  of  Travel  and  Architecture 
for  Schools 


MAIN  OFFICE 

DETROIT  -  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  15  West  38th  Street 


Member  of  The  Print  Publishers'  Association 


Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Lady 

BY  PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA 

MEDICI  PRINTS 

Colored  Reproductions  of  Old  Masters 


FOSTER  BROTHERS,  4  Park  Square,  Boston 

Catalog  on  request 


MONTROSS 

GALLERY 

Works  of  Art 

Paintings  by  American  Artists 

On  Exhibition  During  the  Season 

The  “  Montross  lPrints” 

Reproductions  of  Paintings  by  American  Artists' 

372  FIFTH  AVENUE 

CORNER  3STH  ST. 

NEW  YORK 
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GALLERIES — Continued 


The  Print-Collector’s  Bulletins 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  OF 
PAINTER-ETCHINGS  FOR  SALE  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

Ten  Cents  Each,  the  Set  of  15  Bulletins,  One  Dollar,  or  bound  in  gray 
boards,  paper  label,  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents,  postpaid 


ADOLPHE  APPIAN 
OTTO  H.  BACHER 
FELIX  BRACQUEMOND 
FELIX  BUHOT 

JEAN-BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT 
CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DAUBIGNY 
C.  STORM  VAN’S  GRAVESANDE 
SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 
CHARLES  JACQUE 
JULES  JACQUEMART 
JOHANN  BARTHOLD  JONGKIND 
MAXIME  LALANNE 

ANDERS  L. 


ALPHONSE  LEGROS 
CHARLES  MERYON 
JEAN-FRANCOIS  MILLET 
JOSEPH  PENNELL 
f SAMUEL  PALMER 
J  GEORGE  SENSENEY 
I  JACQUE  JOSEPH  TISSOT 
EVERT  VANJMUYDEN 
J.  A.  McNEILL  WHISTLER 
[" CADWALLADER  WASHBURN 
•j  HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 
L  HENRY  WOLF 
ZORN 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  COMPANY, 


4  E.  39th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


I  would  also  like  particularly  to  have 
you  advise  me  as  to  the  correct  dressing  for 
the  beds  and  suitable  wall  coverings  to  use 
in  the  bedrooms  where  these  old  pieces  are 
placed.  I  may  require  one  or  two  tables 
for  the  sitting  room  or  library  as  you  may 
suggest. 

Kindly  advise  the  style  which  would  be 
best  to  select.  I  send  a  rough  draft  of  the 
floor  plans  and  will  appreciate  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  placing  the  furniture  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  and  such  as  you  will  advise  me  to 
purchase. 

Answer 


Your  ideas  as  outlined  in  your  letter  are 
good,  and  as  a  setting  for  your  interesting 


SKETCH  PLAN  OF  THE  APARTMENT  TO  BE 
DECORATED 


pieces  of  furniture  you  have  made  a  wise 
selection  in  wall  covering.  The  beautiful 
satin  sheen  that  this  Japanese  wood  fiber 
shows  is  particularly  attractive.  In  your 
sitting  room  and  library  I  note  that  you 
will  use  the  silver  gray,  the  soft  tan,  or  oat¬ 
meal,  color  in  the  dining  room.  The  wood¬ 
work  should  be  treated  with  ivory-white 
enamel.  This,  together  with  the  above 
wall  covering,  will  supply  a  clear,  clean 
background  and  setting  for  pictures  and 
furniture. 

For  window  overdraperies  and  door  cur¬ 
tains  we  would  suggest  some  quaint  pat¬ 
tern  in  silk  brocade,  or  a  two-tone  effect  in 
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Highly 

Artistic 


Holiday  Gifts 


AT  MODERATE  PRICES 


FOR  PEOPLE  OF  CULTURE  AND  REFINEMENT 

WHO  are  your  friends’  favorite  writers,  composers  or  painters  ?  Who  are  the  scientists  most  admired  by 
them  ?  This  can  be  readily  ascertained  and  you  will  find  most  of  them  in  our 

Collection  of  Five  Hundred  Portraits 

reproduced  in  the  finest  Photogravures  at  $1.50  each. 

A  copy  of  the  Prospectus  of  same — just  published — will  be  delivered  free  of  charge  by  writing. 

Inspection  of  our  Exhibition  of 

Art  Gifts  at  All  Prices, 

surpassing  in  variety  and  artistic  quality  all  previous  displays,  is  respectfully  solicited  by 

THE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO.,  rS*£,  14  East  23d  Street 

(Madison  Square  South) 


The  International  Studio 
Year  Book  of  Decorative  Art,  1909 


This  Year  Book,  the  fourth,  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value 
and  assistance  to  all  interested  in  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Decorative  and  Applied  Arts.  It  forms  a 
complete  record  of  the  best  work  being  produced  to-day 
and  contains  some  hundreds  of  illustrations  (eight  in  color) 
of  interior  decoration,  furniture,  fireplaces,  mural  painting, 
wall-papers,  stained  glass,  wood-carving,  metal-work, 
plaster-work,  stone-work,  stenciling,  pottery  and  porce¬ 
lain,  glassware,  tapestry,  embroidery,  and  needlework, 
textile  fabrics,  jewelry,  enameling,  bookbinding,  leather- 
work,  illuminated  manuscript,  etc. 

Limited  Edition.  No  Reprint.  Price  will  be  Advanced 
4to.  Cloth.  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Copyright,  1905,  Braun,  Clement  &  Co. 


Braun’s  Carbon  Prints 

Largest  collection  in  the  World 
from  Ancient  and  Modern  Master¬ 
pieces  of  Painting,  Architecture  and 
Sculpture. 

Catalogue  of  Soo  Illustrations ,  JO  Cents 

BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CO. 

256  Fifth  Avenue,  near  29th  Street  -  NEW  YORK 
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GALLERIES — Continued 


The  Thurber  Art  Galleries 

/CONNOISSEURS  and  collectors  will  find 
carefully  selected  examples  of  paintings  and 
etchings  by  the  Modern  Masters,  together  with 
rare  and  unusual  prints,  on  exhibition  in  my  new 
galleries. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  will  be  held 
special  exhibitions  of  paintings  by  Jules  Guerin, 
Ossip  Linde,  Birge  Harrison,  the  dates  of  which 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  notify  any  who  will  send 
their  address. 

W.  SCOTT  THURBER 

Fine  Arts  Building,  203  Michigan  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Ill. 


linen  and  silk  damask,  keeping  well  to  the 
faded  pastel  shades.  For  the  living  room 
you  could  find  something  in  old  ivory  and 
soft  blue,  using  a  deeper  shade  of  gobelin 
blue  damask,  which  would  afford  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  oatmeal-colored  walls  in 
the  dining  room.  In  this  treatment  you 
would  find  that  the  blue  in  your  Persian 


A  TIP-TOP  TABLE,  ALSO  COLONIAL 


HENRY  REINHARDT 

DEALER  IN  HIGH-CLASS 

PAINTINGS 

CHICAGO:  The  Annex-Congress  Hotel 

PARIS:  12  Place  V'endome  MILWAUKEE:  406  Milwaukee  Street 


rug  would  respond  noticeably  to  the  blue 
in  the  curtains. 

We  reproduce  two  card  tables  and  a  tip¬ 
top  table,  all  of  good  lines  and  pure  Colo¬ 
nial  in  type.  These  card  tables  adjust 
themselves  well  to  the  wall  and  are  deco¬ 
rative  and  suitable  to  such  rooms  as  you 
will  have.  The  tip  table  has  several  points 
to  recommend  it;  it  can  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  for  four-o’clock  tea,  and  when 
not  in  use  can  be  turned  and  find  a  place 
close  to  the  wall,  requiring  but  little  space 


PAINTINGS 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

CHOICE  EXAMPLES  ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

ALSO 

SMALL  BRONZES  and  VOLKMAR  POTTERY 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


THE  EHRICH  GALLERIES 

JHa0tn*6” 

OF  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS 

Special  attention  given  to  Expertising,  Restoring  and  Framing 

463-465  FIFTH  AVENUE,  One  door  north  of  40th  Street  NEW  YORK 


COLONIAL  CARD  TABLE 

In  the  sitting  room  you  could  use  a  daven¬ 
port  or  Chippendalejsofa  with  good  effect, 
and  such  of  your  old  mahogany  chairs  as 
are  not  suitable  to  the  bedrooms.  Your 
Italian  oak  table  could  stand  in  the  center 
of  the  library  and  hold  the  reading  light. 
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FOR  SALE 

An  Ideal 
Artist’s  Home 


^  One  acre  of  land,  situa¬ 
ted  in  the  most  beautiful 
hill  country  near  New  York 
City,  54  minutes  out,  8  rooms, 
selected  hardwood  finish, 
large  studio,  open  fires, 
steam  heat,  electric  light, 
telephone,  2  toilets,  bath. 
Magnificent  view. 

PRICE,  $8,500 

Address  ‘  ‘  IV tstchester  County 

Care  of  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


HOLLYWOOD  PRINTS 

Reproductions  in  Sepia  Carbon 
from  a  collection  of  the  best 
of  Old  and  Modern  Masters. 

Catalog  of  550  Illustrations,  25  cents 

THE  HOOVER  ART  COMPANY 

“  Hollywood  ” 

LOS  ANGELES  ::  ::  CALIFORNIA 


Back  Numbers 

Send  your  copies  of  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 
to  the  Publishers  for  Binding 
in  Permanent  Form. 

Cloth  Binding,  Uniform  with  Series, 

$  / .  00  per  volume.  Four  issues  to 
each  volume, 

BEST  WORKMANSHIP 
MOST  REASONABLE  RATES 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

110-114  West  Thirty -second  Street 

NEW  YORK  | 


Hfyt  flemt?  8rt  ifclrtal  isrtjop 

Six  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City 

“Cbings  Not  found  6lsewbere” 


trays 
frames 
Library  Sets 
Candlesticks 

t£3  t$3 


tSa  © 

electroliers 
teco  Pottery 
and  Cordova 
Leather 

&  ® 


Bll  witb  a  treatrrwnt  absolutely  original,  very  goob  loohlng  anb  uncommon 

Special  ban(KUrougbi  jewelry  in  Solid  Gold  and  Silver 

fames  jfltnt  33arclap 


LONDON 


OSAKA 


KYOTO 


BOSTON 


YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

254  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW;YORK 

WORKS  OF  ART  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST 

Classified  Exhibitions  of  Interesting  Objects  Are 
Held  in  Our  New  Galleries 


B 


Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 

A  new  series  of  500  subjects  JUST  PUBLISHED.  1000  subjects  on  Italian  Art  Previously 
Published  and  500  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture  (von  Mach).  Size,  si  x  8  inches.  1  cent 
each,  or  80  cents  per  hundred. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  tor  catalogue 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  16  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass 


Established  1875 


Telephone,  2533  Madison  Square 


GEO.  F.  OF 

Removed  from  66  East  8th  Street 

To  No.  3  East  28th  Street,  Near  FiftH  Avervue 

BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN.  NEW  YORK 

PICTURE  FRAMER 

ORIGINAL  WORKS  OF  ART  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

FRAMED  WITH  ARTISTIC  JUDGMENT 

The  Mountings  of  Large  Architectural  Drawings  and  Stretch¬ 
ing  of  Parchment  Diplomas  and  Old  Manuscripts  a  Specialty 
Estimates  Furnished  for  Reframing,  Regilding, 
Repairing  and  Packing 
Oil  Paintings  Relined,  Cleaned  and  Varnished 
Etchings,  Engravings  and  Prints  Bleached  and  Cleaned 
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For  the  City  or 
Country  House 


Information  concerning  decoration  and  furnishing, 
as  well  as  building,  architectural  plans  and  material, 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on 
request.  Address  HOME  MAKERS  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  The  International  Studio,  114  West 
Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 


_ 


Your  Trees— How  to  Save  Them 


Ten  chances  to  one  you  are  sorely  neg¬ 
lecting  them,  and  don’t  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  You  have  heard  of  so  many 
quack  “tree  doctors,”  who  have  done 
their  work  unintelligently,  and  charged 
exorbitantly,  that  you  have  grown  sus¬ 
picious.  And  we  don’t  blame  you. 

So  the  really  important  point  about  us 
just  now  is,  who  are  we  and  what  can  we 
guarantee  to  do  for  your  trees  ? 

Our  tree  knowledge  was  not  “picked 
up.”  It  is  an  accurate,  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  trees  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It 
was  acquired  in  the  best  schools  of  for¬ 
estry  in  the  country,  and  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  extensive  practice. 

We  do  know  our  business.  Do  know 
how  to  trim,  spray,  brace,  fill  up  cavities 
and  stop  decay. 

It  takes  over  fifty  years  to  grow  a  tree, 
and  one  wind  storm  can  twist  it  off  or 
split  it  down,  all  because  you  didn’t  know 
it  had  a  weak  spot  or  a  hollow  center. 

Our  business  it  is  to  detect  and  remedy  just  such  conditions — in  short,  to 
give  your  trees  a  clean  bill  of  health,  whether  fruit  trees,  shade  trees  or  wood¬ 
lands. 

Our  booklet  both  tells  and  shows  some  of  the  things  we  have  done.  Send 
for  it. 


844  Tremont  Bldg.. 


Boston  1704  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York  834  Monadn  ock  Bldg.,  Chicago 


KENT-COSTIKYAN  will  remove  their 
Oriental  Rug  Warerooms  on  January  First, 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Ten,  from  the  Knabe 
Building  at  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
to  the  new 


MURRAY  HILL  BUILDING 
8-14  WEST  38th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

and  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  JOHN 
KIMBERLY  MUMFORD,  author  of  “Oriental 
Rugs”  (Scribner  s),  will  hereafter  be  associated 
with  them. 


Two  chairs  of  the  same  period,  showing 
the  carved-oak  frame  with  cane  backs  and 
seats,  should  be  formally  placed  at  either 
side  of  the  table.  Under  the  lamp  a  square 
of  old  brocade  trimmed  about  with  dull 
galloon  and  reproducing  in  strong  tones 
the  color  of  your  rug  would  look  well.  A 
lamp  with  the  stand  of  carved  wood  gilded 
in  a  dull  rose-gold  tone  could  wear  a  shade 


COLONIAL  CARD  TABLE 


of  fluted  silk,  yellow  tan  in  color  but 
deeper  and  stronger  than  the  color  of  the 
dining-room  wall.  Sconces  of  the  same 
gilded  wood  holding  wax  candies  could  be 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  a  mirror  con¬ 
forming  in  line  and  style  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  sconces  would  add  greatly  to 
the  decorative  effect. 

While  the  furniture  assembled  in  the 
living  room  will  be  of  mahogany,  and  that 
in  the  library  of  oak  in  combination  with, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  upholstered  easy 
chairs,  the  same  drapery  materials  and 
general  color  scheme  should  be  carried  out 


IMPORTED  LINEN  TAFFETA  IS  THE  FABRIC 
FROM  WHICH  VALANCE  AND  BED 
COVER  ARE  MADE 

in  both  rooms,  as  the  wall  covering  will  be 
the  same. 

The  windows  of  the  squared  bay  in  the 
living  room  should  be  treated  in  a  some¬ 
what  conventional  manner.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  offered  gives  a  suggestion  for  digni¬ 
fied  and  effective  treatment  for  such  a 
window.  The  blue  and  ivory  brocade 
should  be  utilized  for  these  straight  hang¬ 
ing  draperies  as  well  as  the  valance,  the 
former  trimmed  about  the  lower  edge  with 
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€>to  Chinese  porcelains 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  RARE 
EXAMPLES  OF 

Old  Chinese  Porcelains,  Jade 
and  other  Hard  Stone  Carvings 

IS  ON  VIEW  AT 

THE  PLAZA  HOTEL 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

EXHIBITED  BY 

GORER 

OF 

170,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Admission  by  presentation  of  visiting  card 


DECORATIVE  LEATHERS 


Charles  R.  Yandell  &  Co. 

Established  1871 

AVE  on  Exhibition  a  Varied  and  Choice  Collection 
of  15th  and  1 6th  Century  Leather  Work;  some  in 
the  form  of  Screens  and  Panels  of  Rare  Workmanship  and 
Quiet  Richness. 

Also  many  Examples  of  Tooled  Designs,  Perfect  Repro¬ 
duction  of  Wall  Hangings,  Chair  and  Divan  Leather 
Coverings,  as  well  as  a  Large  Assortment  of  Leather 
Work  Designed  by  Eminent  Artists  and  Architects. 

MICHAEL  J.  KILMARTIN,  Manager 
14  West  Forty-fifth  Street  -  New  York 


IF  YOU  are  considering  making  changes  in  your 
house  this  room  will  interest  you.  It  is  the  din¬ 
ing  room  of  a  remodeled  farmhouse  and  is  full  of 
quaint  charm.  The  woodwork  is  finished  with 
ivory  white  enamel  and  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  the  wall  covering,  which  shows  a  design 
of  birds  in  flight.  The  cross  beams  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  are  stained  mahogany,  and  the  Sheraton 
sideboard  establishes  the  simple  style  of  the 
furniture. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  old  finish 
from  woodwork,  you  can  obtain  from  the 
Murphy  V arnish  Company  a  varnish  remover 
which  will  do  this  work  perfectly  and  at  small 
labor  cost.  When  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  apply  the  undercoating,  followed  by 
Semi-gloss  Ivory  Enamel.  This  finish  for 
woodwork  supplies  the  most  appropriate  set¬ 
ting  for  mahogany  furniture. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  personal  advice 
from  Margaret  Greenleaf,  Consulting  Decora¬ 
tor  of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company,  write 
to  her  to-day,  stating  your  requirements,  and 
send  your  floor  plans  or  a  rough  draft  of  them. 
She  will  send  complete  suggestions  for  the 
treatment  throughout,  including  wall  covering, 
draperies,  rugs  and  furniture,  illustrated  with 
samples  or  cuts  of  the  various  materials.  No 
charge  is  made  for  this  service. 

Remember  that  your  house  is  individually 
considered.  The  scheme  sent  is  composed 
for  you.  No  stock  schemes  or  stock-color 
drawings  are  supplied  by  Miss  Greenleaf, 
whose  reputation  as  a  Consulting  Designer  is 
national. 

Miss  Greenleaf  may  be  seen  at  345  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  between  eleven  and  three 
o’clock  or  by  appointment. 

Address  Department  of  Decoration 

Murphy  V arnish  Company 

345  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  OE  AN  ENGLISH  LIVING  ROOM  OF  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD 

Decorated  by  W.  P.  Nelson  Company 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

“Decorated  by  the  Nelson  Company” 

is  the  distinguishing  phase  of  exclusiveness  in  design,  supreme  ex¬ 
cellence  in  workmanship,  tastefulness  in  decorative  art,  and  author¬ 
itative  styles. 

Consistent  with  the  highest  class  of  decorative  art,  our  prices  are 
the  lowest.  Quality  always  commands  price,  but  competent 
organization  under  the  skilful  direction  of  specialists  ever  tends  to 
a  reduction  of  cost  as  well  as  an  enhancement  of  quality.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  our  customers  receive  the  maximum  of  quality  at  the 
minimum  of  cost. 

Many  notable  residences,  theaters,  churches  and  public  buildings 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been  decorated  by  us. 

Correspondence  is  invited,  and  suggestions,  samples,  and  estimates 
will  be  submitted  without  your  incurring  any  obligation.  W e  will  send 
a  representative  anywhere  when  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  it. 

Decorations,  Draperies,  Wall  Papers,  Carpets  and  Furniture 

W.  P.  NELSON  COMPANY 

241  Michigan  Avenue  812  Greenwich  Street 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  NOTICED 

how  the  best  art  dealers  take  every  care  to  show  the  paintings  they  have  to 
sell  under  the  best  possible  conditions?  Have  you  observed  that  the  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  of  their  galleries  is  so  good  that  you  do  not  realize  you  are 
seeing  pictures  by  artificial  light?  You  will  find  that  nine  out  of  ten  use  our 
reflectors  almost  exclusively.  There  are  no  other  picture-lighting  fixtures  to 
compare  with  them.  We  want  to  light  your  pictures.  We  will  give  the 
same  care  to  lighting  a  single  painting  that  we  give  to  a  gallery  full. 

I.  P.  FRINK  551  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone.  83  Worth 


a  galloon  showing  a  mixture  of  the  blue 
and  ivory. 

The  window  seat  should  have  an  up¬ 
holstered  tufted  cushion;  the  material 
used  for  this  might  be  blue  velveteen 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  DIGNIFIED  AND  EFFECTIVE 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  SQUARED  BAY 
WINDOW  IN  A  LIVING  ROOM 


slightly  deeper  in  tone  than  the  blue  of  the 
curtains. 

Regarding  the  dressing  of  your  four-post 
beds  we  can  hardly  advise  you  definitely, 
since  you  do  not  describe  the  exact  type 
of  your  beds.  We,  therefore,  show  you 
three  different  treatments;  all  of  these  are 
good.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  one  show¬ 
ing  the  valances  of  dotted  muslin  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  most  practical  for  beds  used  in 
an  apartment,  if  your  beds  are  of  a  type  to 
permit  this. 

The  wall  paper  shown  in  this  picture 
holds  a  good  suggestion  also  for  wall  treat  - 


VALANCE  OF  DOTTED  MUSLIN  IS  DAINTY  AND 
PRACTICAL  AS  WELL.  THE  WALL  PAPER 
IS  WELL  SUITED  TO  A  COLONIAL 
ROOM 

ment  in  a  room  of  this  character.  There 
are  many  quaint  reproductions  of  Colonial 
print  papers  now  to  be  found  which  are 
charming  in  color  and  design.  The  other 
pieces  of  furniture  in  these  rooms  may  be 
helpful  to  you  in  deciding  on  any  additional 
articles  that  you  may  desire  to  purchase. 
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UNBURNABLE  HOMES 

Reinforced  Concrete 
for  Houses 

is  fireproof,  indestructible,  requires  no  repairing,  painting  or 
replastering  and  fewer  “  heat  units  than  any  other  type  of 
construction. 

It  is  also  the  least  damp  (contrary  to  certain  assertions). 

Interior  may  be  finished  in  wood  or  plaster,  but  straight 
concrete  effects  are  original  and  charming. 

Cost  may  be  brought  below  brick  construction  by  proper 
designing  for  concrete  structures. 

These  statements  are  not  intended  to  cover  cement  plaster 
on  concrete  block,  hollow  tile  or  wire  lath  construction,  or 
anything  except  solid  reinforced  concrete. 

We  undertake  the  entire  construction  and  equipment  of  house  (including  that 
of  garage  or  stables),  road  building  and  grading,  sewage  disposal,  water  supply,  etc., 
under  a  single  contract. 

BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES 
Engineer  and  Builder 

■m  pm  iirr'c T*  ooil  OTDrrT  BOOKLET  OF  UNBURNABLE  HOMES  \TP\I7  VAni/1  r’l'TV 

17  WEST  38th  STREET  built  by  us,  sent  on  request  NEW  YORK  CITY 


for  RESIDENCES,  SCHOOLS, 
LIBRARIES,  CHURCHES, 
THEATERS,  AND 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

We  have  designed  and  executed  the 
interior  decoration  of  many  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  buildings  in  New  England.  Our 
work  has  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit 
and  that  individuality  so  desirable  in 
the  most  beautiful  homes,  churches, 
libraries  and  other  buildings. 

A  strong  feature  of  our  decorative  work 
is  the  artistic  quality  of  wall  papers, 
hangings,  draperies  and  furniture  which 
we  furnish. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  those 
who  contemplate  interior  decoration  and  to 
submit  sketches,  diawings  and  color  schemes. 

L.  HABERSTROH  & 

647  Boylston  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Interior  Decoration 


CREATE  AN 
ARTISTIC  EFFECT 

in  your 

HOME 
SCHOOL 
OR  TOWN 
LIBRARY 

Our  plaster  casts 
of  busts,  statues 
and  bas-reliefs 
have  been  com¬ 
mended  by  the 
leading  art  me¬ 
dium  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Our  casts  are  made  from  the  best  imported 
models  and  from  our  own  copyrighted  designs. 
Ivory  Finish. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  INTERIOR  CHURCH 
DECORATION— MARBLES.  STATUES  AND 
OIL  PAINTINGS 

Send  Two-Cent  Stamp  for  Catalog 

BOSTON  SCULPTURE  COMPANY 

32  GREEN  STREET  (9.14)  MELROSE,  MASS. 


Residence  of  Wm.  C.  DeLanoy,  Esq.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Joint  A.  Gurd ,  Architect 

Reinforced  Concrete  throughout.  Roof,  Green  Tile  laid  on  Reinforced  Concrete 
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Flints  Fine  Furniture 


Advance  Styles 

Spring  and  Summer  Furnishings 

We  are  exhibiting  much  earlier  than  usual  Advance  Styles 
for  spring  and  summer  furnishings. 

Bedroom  suites  in  Enamel,  Bird’s-eye-Maple  and  White 
Mahogany,  including  charming  reproductions  and  adaptations  of 
French  Period  Designs  and  distinctly  new  patterns  built  on 
classic  lines  yet  revealing  an  unmistakable  note  of  individuality 
and  character. 

We  direct  attention  to  our  importations  of  Upholstery  and 
Decorative  Fabrics,  suitable  for  spring  and  summer  decorations, 
in  exclusive  materials  and  designs,  and  cordially  invite  compar¬ 
ison  of  prices  with  the  best  values  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Geo.  C.  Flint  Co. 

43-47  West  23- St.  2 4-28 West  24th St. 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 


SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SECTION 
OF  ROOF, 
WALL  AND 
FLOOR,  SHOW¬ 
ING  USE  OF 
MINERAL  WOOL 


UK? 


Should  you  require  further  advice  on  the 
fitting  of  this  very  attractive  apartment, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  you. 

I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  good  scheme  of  deco¬ 
ration  for  the  bay  window  of  my  dining 
room.  The  room  is  about  12  x  14  feet, 
with  a  beamed  ceiling  of  weathered  oak, 
and  the  walls  are  papered  in  bronze.  The 
dining  room  is  furnished  in  Mission  style. 
I  am  enclosing  a  rough  draft  of  the  room, 
which  I  hope  will  show  you  plainly  what 
I  wish. 

Answer 

There  is  no  more  attractive  treatment  for 
a  bay  window  in  a  dining  room  than  to  fill 
it  with  plants  where  this  is  practical.  Your 
drawing  does  not  show  where  the  radiators 
are  set  in  your  room;  if  these  are  placed 
about  the  window  it  will,  of  course,  render 
our  suggestions  impractical.  Otherwise 
we  would  advise  a  four-inch  shelf,  holding 
fern  boxes  and  filled  with  hardy  ferns.  A 
shelf  of  this  depth  will  permit  curtains  to 
be  hung  at  the  windows  if  placed  close 
against  the  frame. 

You  fail  to  state  the  exposure  of  the 
room.  If  it  is  necessary  to  husband  the 
light  and  make  the  room  brighter  in  effect, 
we  would  advise  thin,  crinkled,  yellow  silk 
for  these  curtains,  as  this  would  give  a 
pleasing  background  to  the  ferns  and  serve 
to  accentuate  the  light  of  the  room. 


All  Rights  Reserved,  Builders  and  Crajlsmen  Company, 
New  York 

SKETCH  ELEVATION  OF  AN  ATTRACTIVE  SUB¬ 
URBAN  HOUSE  IN  TILE  AND  STUCCO 


A 


N  AMERICAN  PANTHEON 


Many  Americans  who  visit  Paris 
have  undoubtedly  regretted  that  the  United 
States  possesses  no  building  where  her 
great  men  may  rest  in  dignity  befitting  their 
position,  placed  there  by  a  patrie  reconnais- 
sante.  Such  regrets  will  soon  cease,  for  a 
commission  of  Congress  has  approved  plans 
drawn  by  Carrere  &  Hastings,  of  New 
York,  for  a  national  amphitheater,  to  be 
erected  at  Arlington,  Va.  No  more  fitting 
site  than  this  military  burying  ground  over¬ 
looking  the  Potomac  could  have  been 
chosen. 

Messrs.  Cariere  &  Hastings’s  plans  call 
for  a  marble  building  surrounded  by  colon¬ 
nades.  The  amphitheater  proper  is  to  seat 
comfortably  about  five  thousand  persons. 
The  stage,  also,  is  planned  to  seat  several 
hundred  persons.  As  the  amphitheater  is 
to  be  a  memorial  to  the  distinguished  dead 
of  the  nation  it  will  be  left  uncovered,  with 
the  idea  that  ceremonies  held  in  such  a 
place  will  have  greater  dignity  and  solem¬ 
nity. 

Under  the  colonnade  are  to  be  placed  the 
tombs  of  men  prominent  in  public  life, 
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SKETCHING 

GROUNDS 

Special  International 
Studio  Number 

With  an  Introduction  by 

ALFRED  EAST, 

A.R.A.,  R.E„  H.R.M.S. 

250  Illustrations.  Cloth.  4to. 

$3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents. 
Limited  Edition.  No  Reprint. 
Price  will  be  advanced. 

Various  sketching  grounds  in 
Europe  and  the  British  Isles  are 
described  and  illustrated  by  well- 
known  artists,  among  them  John 
Lavery,  Wilfrid  Ball,  E.  W. 
Charlton,  Thomas  Scott.  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  contributes  an 
article  on  New  York,  illustrated 
by  eleven  drawings,  six  of  them 
full-page  reproductions.  “New 
York  from  the  harbor,”  says  Mr. 
Pennell,  “rises  a  vision,  a  mirage 
of  the  lower  bay,  the  color  by 
day  more  shimmering  than 
Venice,  by  night  more  magical 
than  London.”  ! 


John  Lane  Company 

114  West  32d  St.,  New  York 


CEMENT 

MANTELS 

HAVE  EVERY  APPEARANCE  OF 
COSTLY  HAND-EXECUTED  STONEWORK 

Our  Designs  range  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  elaborate, 
and  the  colors  from  soft  gray  to 
rich  reds. 

All  of  the  delicacy  of  detail 
and  the  fine  texture  finish  of  stone 
or  wood  may  be  secured  in 
cement  and  costs  less. 

Send  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  of  mantels  and  other  objects 
of  art  in  cement  and  marble. 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 


300  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Carrara 

Itaiy 


Philadelphia  Branch 
20  South  7th  Street 


KARL  GARTHWAITE  SMITH,  C.  E. 


857  BROAD  STREET 
NEWARK  -  NEW  JERSEY 


General  Contractor 

FOR 

Country  Residences 

FIREPROOF  AND  FRAME 
CONSTRUCTION 


RESIDENCE  AT  BRANTWOOD,  SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J. 


BUILDER  OF  HOUSE  FEATURED  IN  THESE  PAGES 


THE  HUMAN  FIGURE 

By  JOHN  H.  VANDERPOEL 

IT  IS  the  clearest  exposition  of  figure  drawing  ever  attempted. 
I  The  construction  of  every  part  of  the  human  form  is 
minutely  described,  and  illustrated  by  330  sketches  and  54  full- 
page  drawings. 

“The  Human  Figure”  is  indispensable  to  the  commercial 
artist,  the  student,  or  any  one  desiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
pictures  than  his  untrained  eye  can  afford.  It  is  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  human  figure,  feature  by  feature  and  as  a  whole. 
Its  illustrations,  all  of  them  masterly  drawings  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  student,  none  of  which  has  ever  been  published, 
show  parts  of  the  body  in  various  positions  and  actions.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  the  most  complete  illustrated  work  on  the  subject  now  extant. 

John  H.  Vanderpoel  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  drawing  in  America.  His  knowledge  of  the  nude,  and  the  clear,  systematic 
manner  in  which  he  gives  it  expression,  are  unsurpassed  in  modern  art  instruction. 

Mechanically  the  book  is  a  beautiful  one,  finely  printed  on  heavy  paper,  solidly 
bound  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  designed  to  be  as  convenient  for  reference  as  possible. 

PRICE,  $2.00  POSTPAID 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

127  Sherman  Street  CHICAGO 
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White-Hock 

“ The  World’s  Best  Table  Water” 


Hints  on  House  Furnishing 

By  W.  SHAW  SPARROW 

Beautifully  illustrated  from  hitherto  unpublished  photographs.  8vo.  $2.50  net.  Postage  18c. 


“One  art  is  democratic  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  that  word — all  the  world 
follows  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  kings  and  queens  leading  the  way,  slum 
dwellers  keeping  at  a  remote  and  pathetic  distance,  and  this  art  turns  houses 
into  homes,  for  that  is  the  result  of  all  furnishing,  whether  bad  or  good. 
The  difference  between  good  and  bad  furnishing  is  quite  easy  to  state — the 
one  gives  comfort  to  the  body  and  pleasure  to  the  eye,  while  the  other  does 
not,  but  wastes  money  on  jerry-made  work.’’ 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


adorned  with  busts  and  appropriate  in¬ 
scriptions. 

The  commission,  of  which  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  late  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  chairman,  has  recommended  that 
$750,000  be  appropriated  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  amphitheater,  a  suggestion  which 
only  awaits  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Concrete  pottery  and  gar¬ 
den  FURNITURE 

Ralph  C.  Davidson  has  issued  through 
Munn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  useful  handbook  on 
“Concrete  Pottery  and  Garden  Furniture,” 
a  subject  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
call  attention  from  time  to  time  in  The  In¬ 
ternational  Studio.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  140  plates.  The  author  says 
by  way  of  introduction : 

“So  much  interest  has  been  manifested 
of  late  in  ornamental  concrete  and  so  little 


side  view  elevation  and  floor  plans 

HOUSE  FOR  MR.  E.  A.  GIBBONS,  BOGOTA,  N.  J. 
SQUIRES  &  WYNKOOP,  ARCHITECTS 


seems  to  be  known  about  the  unlimited  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  artistic  treatment  of  this 
material,  that  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
explain  in  detail  how  concrete  can  be  made 
into  objects  of  art.  Numerous  inquiries 
have  come  to  me  from  craftsmen  who  are 
anxious  to  work  in  this  material,  but  none 
of  whom  understand  the  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  or  the  method  in  which  it  is  to  be 
handled.  It  is  such  in  particular  I  had  in 
mind  when  preparing  this  work,  and  have, 
therefore,  been  most  minute  in  my  descrip¬ 
tions  of  how  the  various  pieces  described 
are  to  be  made.  I  have  taken  for  granted 
that  the  reader  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  the  material  and  have  explained  each 
progressive  step  in  the  various  operations 
throughout  in  detail.  These  directions  I 
have  supplemented  with  illustrations  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  so  clear  that  no 
one  can  misunderstand  them.  The  method 
of  using  wire  forms  as  a  base  on  which  to 
build  up  the  finished  piece  is  original  with 
myself  as  far  as  I  know,  as  is  also  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  color  work  in  cement.  The 
chapter  on  the  latter,  as  well  as  those  on 
garden  furniture  should  appeal  strongly  to 
professional  as  well  as  the  layman,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  is  a  large  and  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  amateur  craftsman  who  has  been 
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CHALFONTE 

The  Boardwalk,  the  beach,  the  piers 
and  other  attractions,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  the  comfort  and  elegance 
of  Chalfonte,  make  a  visit  to 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

at  this  time  most  delightful. 

Write  for  reservations  to 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

ALWAYS  OPEN  ON  THE  BEACH 


GRAND  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Famous  Home,  with  a 

New  Annex 

On  Broadway,  at  31st  Street 

Near  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Terminal 

(IN  OPERATION  FEBRUARY  FIRST) 

A  house  made  famous  through  its  splendid  service 
and  personal  attention  to  patrons — the  Grand  counts  its 
friends  by  the  thousands.  Army  and  Navy  people 
stop  here,  as  do  all  experienced  travelers.  For  more 
excellent  living  facilities,  quiet  elegance  and  sensible 
prices  are  hardly  obtainable  elsewhere. 

As  for  transportation  facilities,  New  York’s  subways, 
elevated  and  surface  cars  are  all  practically  at  the  door. 
Theatres  and  shopping  districts  also  immediately  at  hand. 

Splendid  Moorish  dining  rooms  are  but  one  of  the 
many  famous  features  of  the  New  Annex. 

Absolutely  Fireproof 
RATES:  -  $1.50  per  day,  Upwards 

GEORGE  F.  HURLBERT,  Pres, and  Gen’l  Mgr. 

also  Sherman  House,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Guide  to  New  York  ( with  maps )  and  Special  Rate  Card  sent  upon  request 
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THE 

ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY 

CINCINNATI 

4J  Rookwood  designs  in  Pottery,  Mantels  or  Mural 
liling  are  individual,  and  no  reproductions  are 
made. 

A  vase  made  at  Rookwood  under  the  conditions 
existing  there  is  as  much  an  object  of  art  as  a 
painted  canvas  or  sculpture  in  marble  or  bronze. 
And  the  artist’s  signature  upon  the  vase  is  as 
genuine  a  guarantee  of  originality. 

(J  An  object  of  art  is  immeasurably  more  precious 
when  its  owner  knows  there  is  no  other  just  like 
it,  that  the  particular  artistic  conception  expressed 
there  will  never  again  be  found  quite  the  same. 

W rile  for  booklet 


The  Rookwood  Pottery  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CORTINAPHONE 

The  Original  Phonographic  Method  ” 

Awarded  Medals—  Chicago  1493,  Buffalo  1901 

ENGLISH  GERMAN  FRENCH 

ITALIAN  SPANISH 


It  enables  any  one  to  learn  any  language  in  the  easiest,  sim¬ 
plest,  most  natural  way.  The  Gortinnphoiic  Method  makes 
language  study  a  pleasure  and  at  the  same  time  give*  you  a 
practical  speaking  knowledge. 


IDEAL  HOME  STUDY  METHOD 

Our  free  booklet  tells  all  about 
the  Cortinaphone  Method  and 
the  Cortina  courses,  also  our 
easy  payment  plan. 

Write, for  it  to-day 
CORTINA 

ACADEMY  ot  LANGUAGES 
-Established  1882 
252  Cortina  Bldg. 
44  W.34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and  other  old  pictures 
REPRODUCED  AND  ENLARGED 

by  a  new  method  which  preserves 
all  the  quaintness  and  charm  of  the 
original  and  adds  the  modern  style 
of  finish,  thus  producing  wonder¬ 
fully  artistic  and  picturesque  ef¬ 
fects.  We  also  restore  Daguerreo¬ 
types  to  their  original  clearness. 

HOLLINGER  &  CO. 

582  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y .  City 


THREAD 

AN  D 


THRUM 

RUGS 


YOUR  own  individual 
rug,  different  from  all 
other  rugs,  and  in  a 
high-class  wool  fabric 
adapted  to  your  own  deco¬ 
rations.  If  the  rugs  in 
stock  colors  do  not  suit  your 
requirements  we  will  make 
one  that  will,  either  plain, 
seif-tone  or  contrast.  All 
sizes  up  to  twelve  feet  wide, 
any  length.  Seamless, 
wool  weft  reversible,  heavy 
and  durable. 


;  You  cliooso  the  col 
we'll  make  the  rug 


Sold  by  best  shops  or  write 
for  color  line  and  price  list 
to  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York 


THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Aobnrn,  N.  Y. 


working  in  clay  will  especially  appreciate 
the  adaptability  of  concrete  for  pottery 
work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  cold  process 
throughout,  thus  doing  away  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  kiln  firing,  which  is  necessary 
with  the  former  material.  The  textures 
which  can  be  obtained  on  articles  made  of 
concrete,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  ag¬ 
gregates,  in  many  instances  are  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  which  can  be  obtained  with 
any  other  materials,  as  they  have  a  distinct 
characteristic  of  their  own  and  are  full  of 
life  and  sparkle. 

National  arts  club  arts 

AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  in  the  Galleries  of  the  National 
Arts  Club  will  continue  until  December  29. 


<nrn,r- 


All  Rights  Reserved ,  Builders  and  Craftsmen  Company , 
N ew  York 

CHARACTERISTIC  DESIGN  FOR  STAIRWAY 
OPENING  INTO  LIVING  ROOM 

For  the  exhibits  reported  already  re¬ 
ceived  as  we  go  to  press  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  high  standard  of  the  work  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  previous  years  will  be  sur¬ 
passed  and,  without  doubt,  this  will  be  the 
most  important  exhibition  of  arts  and 
crafts  given  in  the  country. 

Craftsworkers  throughout  the  United 
States  will  participate.  Pottery,  textiles, 
jewelry,  wood  carving,  bookbinding, 
basketry,  leather  and  metal  work  will  be 
well  represented  in  unique  examples,  in¬ 
dividual  in  design,  all  fashioned  by  hand. 
The  jewelry  display  will  include  specimens 
of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  loan  exhibits  will  include  beautiful 
examples  of  medieval  as  well  as  modern 
handicraft. 

A  RTISTS’  AID  SOCIETY  ELECTS 
j\  MEMBERS 

At  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Artists’  Aid  Society  in  the  Fine  Arts  Build¬ 
ing  in  West  Fifty-seventh  Street  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Joseph  Lauber;  secretary,  J.  C.  Nicoll; 
treasurer,  William  Bailey  Faxon,  and  trust¬ 
ees,  John  W.  Alexander,  Francis  C.  Jones, 
Giles  Whiting  and  J.  F.  O’Sullivan. 

The  society  spent  for  the  relief  of  its 
members  last  year  $8,925,  which  includes 
insurance.  The  society’s  endowed  bed  in 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  occupied,  and  at  various  times  the 
society  has  provided  homes  in  the  last  year 
for  a  number  of  infirm  artists  and  their 
families. 


i.MrmuAa 

By  Twin  Screw  Line 

Largest  and  Fastest  Steamers 

S.  S.  Oceana,  8000  Tons 
S.  S.  Bermudian,  5530  Tons 

Wireless  on  both  Steamers:  also  bilge  keels 
Forty  hours  from  frost  to  flowers.  Sailings  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  from  New  York  in  the  season. 

WEST  INDIES 

Kew  S.  S.  “Guiana”  and  other  steamers  fortnightly  for  St. 
Thomas,  St  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica. 
Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Demerara.  For  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlets  with  full  information  apply  to  A.  K.  OLTEK- 
HKIDGE  A.  t  (>.,  (b  il  l  Acts.,  Quebec  S.  S.  t  o..  Ltd.,  20  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  THOMAS  COOK  .V  SON.  l'ass.  Airts.,  245  and 
1200  Broadway,  040  Madison  Are.,  502  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y„  or  any 
Ticket  Agent,  or  ARTHUR  AHF.RN,  Sec'v,  Quebec. 


WHERE  TO  GO  !  ™AND  NEWSZEALANDDS  :  S375 

For  rest,  recreation  and  pleasure,  nothing  compares  with"a 
tour  to  these  tropic  isles.  The  superb  climate  of  New  Zealand, 
together  with  its  world  wonders  of  Hot  Lakes,  make  a  combi¬ 
nation  hard  to  equal.  Sailing  Dec.  28,  Feb.  2,  Mar.  10,  etc. 
Wellington  round  trio  $260  First  Class. 

South  Sea  Islands,  including  New-  Zealand  and  Hawaii,  three 
months'  trip,  $375. 

Honolulu  and  bark,  $110.  Sailings  Jan,  1.  Jan.  22,  Feb.  12, 
etc.  Write  for  folder  to  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  673  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

DAGUERREOTYPES 

Tintypes,  Old  Photographs  or  Kodak  Pictures 
REPRODUCED,  URGE  OR  SMALL 

by  my  own  method,  recreating  a  pho¬ 
tograph  in  modern  finish  and  style, 
retaining  the  character  and  quaintness 
of  the  original,  restoring  much  that  has 
been  lost  or  faded,  and  making  any 
desired  changes.  Many  surprising  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained.  Write  to-day  for 
prices,  etc. 

B.  FRANK  PUFFER,  Photographer 

482  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Winter  Studio,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


MISSES 

Whittredge  &  Barrows 

Interior  Decoration 

Wall  Papers,  Materials,  Furniture 
4  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


B 


I”  1  Established  1867 


UDW0RTH,:  E  , 

EST  PACKING,  MOVING  and  SHIPPING 

ol  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Furniture,  Bric- 
a-biac,  etc.  Only  the  best  of  experienced  men 
employed  at  high  wages.  Vans  especially  built 
for  moving  fragile  articles.  Trusted  agent  for 
the  Principal  Art  Institutions  of  America,  artists 
and  dealers.  New  York  agent  for  out-of-town 
artists.  Call,  write  or  telephone,  as  you  prefer. 
W.  S.  Budworth&Son,424W.52d  St.,  New  York 


BOOKBINDING 

Plain  and  Artistic,  in  All  Varieties 
of  Leather 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

University  Place  and  10th  Street 

NBW  YORK  CITY 


BEAUTIFUL 

odd  and  distinctive  things 
from  out  of-the-way  places, 
suitable  for  uncommon  pres¬ 
ents,  at  inexpensive  prices. 
A  visit  to  our  unique 
place  will  interest  you. 


Frank  Townsend  Hutchens  an¬ 
nounces  his  New  York  studio  for  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  Mendelssohn  Studio  Building. 


THE  WATKINS  CO. 

54  West  39th  Street,  New  York 
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JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


Old  English  Color  Prints 


Special  Winter  International  Studio  Number 

LIMITED  EDITION.  NO  REPRINT.  PRICE  WILL  BE  ADVANCED 

Cloth.  4to.  Forty  Illustrations  in  Color.  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents 


The  beautiful  illustrations  in  facsimile  colors  in  this  volume  bring  within  reach  of  all  the  work  of  the  famous  engravers  of 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  subjects  covered  by  the  illustrations  are  varied,  showing  now  scenes  of  English  rural  or 
city  life  and  now  allegorical  representations  of  the  virtues.  The  prints  to  be  reproduced  have  been  selected  from  some  of  the  most 
important  private  collections  ( the  owners  of  which  have  generously  lent  their  prints  exclusively  for  reproduction  in  this  work )  and 
represent  work  by  some  of  the  following  engravers:  Bartolozzi,  Wilkin,  Schiavonetti,  John  Jones,  S.  W.  Reynolds,  F.  D.  Soiroti, 
W.  Ward,  T.  Burke,  M.  Bovi. 

Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman,  the  well-known  authority  on  old  prints  and  author  of  “  The  Old  Engravers  of  England ,”  con¬ 
tributes  the  letter  press,  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Old  English  Color  Prints  in  relation  to  the  artistic  and  social  life  and 
popular  taste  of  the  period. 
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STARTING  flDOWN  TRAIL  AT  GRAND  CANYON 


TA 

Santaje 

m  m 


Down  ike  .Trail 

ran 

cy/r  Arizona 


This  titanic  gash  in  the  earth’s 
crust  is  a  mile  deep,  many  miles  wide, 
217  miles  long,  and  painted  like  a  sunset. 

See  the  Grand  Canyon  this  season,  en 
route  to  or  from  winterless  California, 
on  the 

California  Limited 

Carries  a  Pullman  for  the  Canyon. 


Two  to  five  days’  time,  $6.50  railroad 
fare,  a  reasonable  hotel  bill  at  El  Tovar 
(management  of  Fred  Harvey)  and 
a  few  dollars  for  rim  and  trail  trips 
— that’s  all  the  extra  expense. 


Write  me  for  illustrated  booklets — 
“Titan  of  Chasms,”  “ElTovar” 
and  “California  Limited.” 

W.  J.  BLACK,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System, 

1071  Railway  Exchange, 

Chicago 


Our  Service 
Was  Never 
So  Perfect 
As  This  Year 


In  addition  to  the  cruises  mentioned  above  we  have 
other  trips  scheduled  to  all  interesting  places  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 


We  have  issued  new,  illustrated  booklets  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  description,  etc. ,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  BROADWAY  -  -  NEW  YORK 

Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 


TO  THE 


WEST 


INDIES 


TO  THE 


ORENT 


TO 


SOUTH 


AMERICA 


mm 


im 


By  S.  S.  MOLTKE  (12,500  tons)  largest 
steamship  ever  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  3 
cruises  from  New  York,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  22, 

Mar.  24,  16,  $OC  $1  CA  up.  Calling  at 
and  28  days  ODm  all  points  of  inter¬ 
est.  Also  cruises  and  tours  by  “  Prinz  ”  Steamers  of  our  Atlas  Service. 

By  S.S. CINCINNATI  (1  7,000  tons).  Finest  and  largest  Steamer 
ever  sent  to  the  Orient,  leaves  New  $QO r  up.  Itinerary  includes 
York  Jan.  29,  1910,  80  days,  OLtO  Maderia, 

Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nile,  Holy  Land. 

Covering  over  1  4,000  miles. 

FIRST  CRUISE  to  this  virgin 
country  by  S.  S.  BLUECHER 
( 1 2,500  tons),  leaves  New 
York  Jan.22,  $OCA  upwards. 

1910.  Cost  Duration 

81  days.  Calling  at  all 
portant  Cities  enroute. 


GETTY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  PRESS  OF  REDFIELD  brothers,  new  york 


3  3125  01504  1771 


Jfltmm  &3§wnlin 


The  highest  in  price  of  all  Pianos 
and  musically  the  most  beautiful 


The  Piano  de  Luxe  of  the  World 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN 

TENSION  RESONATOR 

(PATENTED) 

is  an  exclusive  feature  of  all  Mason  Lf  Hamlin  Grand  Pianos.  This  epoch-making 
invention  accomplishes  what  has  never  before  been  accomplished  in  a  piano — it  per¬ 
manently  preserves  the  crown,  or  arch,  of  the  sounding  board,  and  makes  the  tone  of 
the  piano  indestructible. 

Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application.  Special  Styles  Made  to  Order. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 


313  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Established  1854 


492  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


